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Art. 1. The Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. By 
John Galt. 4to. pp. 500. 21.23. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
1812. : 


“A MONG the numerous subjects of biography which have em- 
ployed the pen of the learned, we know of few that have 
the advantage over that which is formed by the eventful life 
and memorable character of Cardinal Wolsey. It is in itself 
an object of considerable elevation, the sphere which it em- 
braces is far from narrow, and the period to which it extends, 
if not of very long duration, is crowded with events that still 
boast and will for ages continue to possess the greatest importance. 
This interesting branch of our history is also of British growth, 
affecting our character as a people, and intimately connecting 
itself with matters which divide us at this moment, and on 
which our policy is by no means settled. Another circum. 
stance, moreover, attaches to it, which must singularly recom- 
mend it to the literary adventurer who is in search of a proper 
occasion for the display of his knowlege and talents: it be- 
longs to an age in which such heats and animosities prevailed 
as had never before been parallelled, which have reached down 
to our own days, and which many of us recollect to have seen 
raging with terrible fury. 

At the period in question, a difference of opinion in matters 
of religion occasioned the parties to regard each other as the 
enemies of God, and the enemies of man, of his ptesent and ever- 
lasting happiness. Thus mutually conceiving of each other, . 
the accounts which they give of events, and the pictures which 
they draw of characters, are so many exaggerations and cari¢a- 
tures; and even to this day those persons are by many sup- 
posed to be the smaller number, who have altogether discarded 
the bias which has been productive of such dire effects to so- 
ciety in the modern world. He, therefore, who can altogether 
divest himself of that bias, who can view with indifference the 
angry and indecent contentions of the parties, who regards only 
the good which arose out of them, and who will be unjust to 
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neither party but be faithful to truth, will have much the same 
advantage as an attentive, observing, and accomplished traveller 
experiences, when sending forth to the world an account of a 
remote country, which before was known only by the reports 
of superficial, uritutored, and credulous voyagers. We refer to 
the religious topics which are treated in the present volume, 
and not to matters of general history. 

Mr. Galt commences his preface with stating that, ‘ several 
years ago, while standing in the great quadrangle of Christ 
Church College in Oxford, he happened to reflect, that although 
Cardinal Wolsey was one of the most conspicuous personages 
of an eventful age, no history of hi- life had yet been written, 
which shewed the influence of his character in its proper light.’ 
— We cannot help regarding this debut as rather unfortunate. 
It too forcibly reminds us of a memorable passage which occurs 
near the close of the eloquent peroration to the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; where the immortal 
author, when about.to conclude his labours, describes the 
scene and the occasion which first excited in his mind the 
design of that grand undertaking. 

We are next informed that Mr. Galt had prepared a nar- 
rative of his present subject on a larger scale than the present, 
but that more mature consideration ‘ induced him to remodel 
it,’ and to offer to the public, instead of a work embracin 
the biography of other persons, £ one in which the hero should 
always appear prominent.’ He adds, ‘ I have endeavoured to 
imitate the classic models of antiquity, as I think that it is only 
the necessary succession of events which interests posterity ; 
and that many transactions in which Wolsey was incidentall 
engaged, belonged less to his memoirs than to those of others.’ 

If we comprehend the meaning of these passages, (for they are 
somewhat loosely expressed,) we highly approve the resolution 
with which they acquaint us. ‘To simplicity and unity of nar- 
rative, we own ourselves to be partial; and we deprecate any 
departure from the models of the antients in this respect, who 
must here be still acknowleged as our masters. No long time 
has passed since we hailed a voice which issued as it were from 
the tomb, and which spoke our precise sentiments on this 
subject ; a voice which we hoped would have obtained a me- 
rited attention, but which was pertly if not rudely repri- 
manded.—Of the materials and assistance with which the author 
has been favoured, we have this account: 


‘¢ To the officers of the British Museum I am under great obliga- 
tions, for the facility afforded to my researches ; and the gentlemen 
of Jesus College, Oxford, in the politest manner, gave me access to 
the papers from which Lord Herbert compiled his rage of 
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Henry VIII. My friend, Mr. Tilloch, allowed me the use of several 
very rare and curious books ; but owe more to his own recondite know- 
ledge than I could have obtained from any library, without a guide, 
so learned, communicative, and obliging. I have also had the ad- 
vantage of having the sheets revised by Mr. Nichols, of whose 
exact and minute knowledge of English Antiquities the public are 
sufficiently acquainted ; and I owe to several private friends different 
important hints and interesting suggestions. Nor ought I to omit 
mentioning, that during my stay in Palermo I was enabled occa- 
sionally to prosecute my historical inquiries in the magnificent library 
of the Jesuits in that capital; and that Father Gusta, the librarian, a 
man of the most extensive reading, had the kindness to point out the 
works that were calculated to afford me information.’ 


Mr. Galt then observes that, * with all these aids, and with 
materials of great magnitude and variety, it may create surprize 
that he has produced so small a work.’—Oh that this surprize 
were excited oftener! and that authors would shew some re- 
spect for the time of their readers, if they have none for their 
own. 

The work itself opens with observations on the spiritual do- 
mination which was exercised by the see of Rome at the perjod 
in which the hero of the volume acted his part; on the su- 
premacy to which the Roman Pontiff had attained over tem- 
poral sovereigns ; on the civil wars of the houses of York and 
Lancaster; and on the great events which, in the fifteenth 
century, changed the face of society. These topics have 
been too often discussed to admit of any striking novelty with 
regard to them, in the narrow space to which they are here con- 
fined; and several of the expressions of the author, relating to 
these matters, are so deficient in precision as to be open to 
cavil: but his conceptions, when his language is candidly con- 
strued, appear to be just. Indeed, his observations shew that 
he is a man of an enlightened mind, and of liberal and enlarged 
views; who soars above the miserable prejudices of a remote age, 
who disdains to lend himself to the hypocritical bigotry of our 
own times, and who is so far well qualified to do justice to his 
subject. If he fails, and greatly{ (we think) he does fail, it is 
not because he is led aside by party-feelings, but because of 
that prepossession in favour of his hero which biographers are 
so liable to form, and which seems to be not less inveterate in 
Mr. Galt than in any of his predecessors. A greater, wiser, 
abler, and more upright minister,—one who was more faithful 
to his prince, more true to his country, or who rendered greater 
Services to mankind,—is not to be found in the records of 
history, than the famed object of this detail, if we may trust 
to the opinions and representations of its author. 
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The following passage states one effect of the civil wars of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which is deserving of 
attention : 


¢ The nobles were divided into two factions ; and as the houses of 


York and Lancaster alternately prevailed, each faction was, in its 


turn, doomed to suffer the vengeance of its rival. They found it ne- 
cessary, also, to be more around the King than when the succession 
was not disputed : — his friends to maintain his cause — the moderate 
to avoid suspicion —and his adversaries to watch opportunities of 
promoting the designs of their own faction. The splendour of the 
court was thus augmented ; but the absence of the nobility from their 
castles, weakened the whole structure of the feudal — which sup- 


_ ported the oligarchy, and impaired for ever that formidable power 


which had resulted from a constant intercourse of affection and au- 
thority between the lords and their vassals.” 


During the reign of Henry VIII., ‘ the state of the clergy 
and nobility, of manners, learning, and trade, afforded ample 
scope for the exercise of an ambitious, resolute, ostentatious 
mind. 


‘ The following narrative (adds Mr. G.) is an attempt to delineate 
the operations of a character indisputably of this description, and to 
exhibit a view of the influential events, by which it was governed, in 
a period full of great emergencies, and fraught with changes affect- 


ing the interests, perhaps, of the whole human race,—a period 
which, like the present momentous age, may be regarded as one of 
those vast occasional eddies in the mighty current of human affairs, 
by which homes and inheritances are overwhelmed and swept away, 
but which, as the violence subsides, never fail to leave, behind, inesti- 
mable riches for the use and improvement of socicty.’ 


That the period was such as it is here described, we cannot deny: 
but neither can we discover that Wolsey was at all aware of its 
characteristics. Like most other ministers of state, his thoughts 
seem to have been solely occupied with the passing moment, 
and to have had futurity littlein view. In the early part of his 
Career, it appears to have been his only object to establish his 
ascendancy over an unsteady and capricious master ; and though 
latterly we find him engaged in other pursuits, they are still such 
as were equally selfish. Devoutly is it to be wished that the 
axiom laid down at the close of this paragraph were always 
verified. Should that be the case in these times, what immense 
treasures lie in store for the generations that are’ to follow! 


¢ Thomas Wolsey was born at Ipswich, in the month of March, 
1471.* His father+, though of mean condition, possessed some 





« * Parish Registers were not instituted in England till 1535.” 
* + It does not appear to be well authenticated that be was a 
butcher. See his will in Fiddes’ Coll. No. 1. 
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property. Persuaded of the apt and active genius of his son, he sent 
him early to school, and destined him for the service of the church. 
Wolsey, at the age of fifteen, was a student in Oxford, and obtained 
the degree of becheler in arts, which procured him, at the Univer- 
sity, the name of the boy bachelor. Few, so young, with all the 
advantages of rank and affluence, attained, in that age, academical 
honours. Continuing to prcsper in philosophy, he was elected a 
Fellow of Magdalen College, appointed master of the school, and en- 
trusted to educate the sons of the Marquis of Dorset. The proficiency 
which the young noblemen made under his tuition, and his own con- 
versational accomplishments, displayed while passing the Christmas 
holidays with their father, procured him the patronage of the Marquis, 
who afterwards rewarded him with the rectory of Lymington, in 
Somersetshire.’ 


In adverting to Wolsey’s appointment to be one of the chap- 
lains to Henry VII., Mr, Galt observes : 


‘ He possessed many of those endowments which, at court, are 
often more advantageous than virtues. He spoke and acted witha 
enerous assurance ; and that superiority of deportment, which, in 
the glare of his full fortune, was felt so like arrogance, seemed then 
only calculated to acquire and secure respect. Inthe performance of 
his duty, he had frequent opportunities of improving the impression 
of his exterior accomplishments; and his advancement accompanied 
the developement of his talents. The abbot of the rich monastery of 
St. Edmund appointed him to the rectory of Redgrave, in the dio» 
cese of Norwich ; Fox, Bishop of Winchester, who at that time held 
the privy seal, and Sir Thomas Lovel, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, also distinguished him by their friendship.’ 


While in this situation, he recommended himself to the 
King by the celerity and adroitness displayed in his mission to 
the Emperor Maximilian, and was raised to the deanery of 
Lincoln : but the death of the monarch, which soon followed, 
put an end to his prospects of farther advancement for the 
present. 

Mr. Galt adopts the accounts which historians give of the 
commencement of Wolsey’s intercourse with Henry VIII. At 
the close of the first year of the new reign, he was only a 
wealthy churchman ; and, although he stood high in the fa- 
vour of Henry, no office in the state had to that time been 
conferred on him. Inthe war which was rendered memorable 
by the battle of the Spurs, the commissariat of the army was in- 
trusted to Wolsey ; acharge which, the author justly observes, 
© was little consonant to his profession:? but the aspiring 
ecclesiastic was not inclined to indulge scruples of this sort: to 
him, it was a sufficient recommendation that the office placed 
him near the person of his sovereign; and the conduct of the 
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then Pope (Julius II.) abundantly sanctioned him in undertaking 
such an employment. 

The treaty that closed this war, from which Henry had ex- © 
pected so much, but from which no solid benefit was derived, 
was reduced into form by Wolsey; and this seems to have 
been his first state-act. Until this period, he appears 
only as an assiduous and dextrous courtier, who steadily and 
successfully improves his good fortune. Attentive, vigilant, 
and artful, he merely pursues the beaten track: but he rises 
with great rapidity, and attains to a truly wonderful dominion 
over a jealous and capricious master. Still, all this 1s effected 
by the ordinary means, and he employs his newly-acquired in- 
fluence solely for personal purposes. If the point of elevation 
to which he finally reaches is unusually high, the celerity with 
which from this period he ascends is not less remarkable; for 
we find, « soon after the King’s return from the campaign in 
France, the bishopric of Lincoln happened to become vacant, 
and was given to Wolsey; who, in taking possession, found 
his wealth augmented by the moveables of his predecessor ; and 
he had been scarcely invested with this new honour, when 
York also became vacant, when he was advanced to the archie- 
piscopal dignity.’ Little more than a year elapsed before 


¢ Wolsey was advanced to the rank of cardinal, and installed in 
Westminster-abbey, with circumstances of pomp seldom exceeded 
at the coronations of kings. About the same time, the great seal 
was given to him for life, with the dignity of Chancellor of the realm. 
Henceforth, he may be regarded as the dictator of England; for, al- 


though the King appeared, afterwards, personally, in every important 


transaction, the Cardinal had acquired such an ascendancy, that the 
emanations of the royal will were, in fact, only the reflected purposes 
of the minister.’ | 


It does not appear that at this time Wolsey looked beyond 
the lofty summit which he had now gained. The lure of the 
papacy, by which at a later period he was weak enough to be 
caught, had not as yet been held up to him, By this insane 
fancy, during a great part of his life he was weak enough to 
suffer himself to be amused ; though, had he possessed the 
superior mind age ascribed to him, he would have spurned at it 
as a clumsy artifice to seduce him from his duty, and from the 
path of true glory. Unfortunately, so extravagant was his 
vanity and so-sickly his ambition, that the miserable bait took ; 
he fondly cherished a hope which ordinary faculties might 
engi could never be realized ; and which, if it could, would 

ave placed him in a situation for which not only he was 
wholly unfit, but from which he could have derived neither 
glory nor happiness. ‘This vain and childish hope was so long 
and 
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and so tenaciously entertained, that it became impracticable for 
him to be true to his Prince or to consult his own fame, and he 
thusultimately brought on his own tragic downfall. If undersuch 
a master as Henry it was impossible to escape being dis- 
graced sconer or later, still, had Wolsey avoided this shoal, he 
might have had in adversity the consolation which is insepa- 
rable from wise and upright conduct. « 

At this stage of the narrative, we have to express our regret 
that no pains have been taken to exhibit the personage under 
consideration during the period of his youth, and in the mo- 
ments of his privacy. In this particular, the volume before 
us is deficient to a distressing degree. ‘The memorials for this 
purpo-e may reasonably be supposed to be scanty: but it was 
the duty of the biographer to have made a diligent search for 
them, and to have brought to light any remnants of this sort 
which have escaped the ravages of time. 

Francis I. being desirous, we are told, of entering into an 


alliance with England, had recourse to various arts to gain 


the interest of the Cardinal, who had by this time exercised 
an absolute sway over Henry. ‘The English monarch was. made 
acquainted with these practices of hi» royal rival, and so far 
was he from being displeased with them that he only observed 
to Wolsey, ¢ * I plainly discover, that you will govern both 
Francis and me;” and he intimated by his manner and appro- 
bation, that he thought him qualified.’ 

Amid the strange occurrences of this fantastic reign, we 
meet with nothing so surprising as the power to which we 
have before alluded, that Wolsey possessed over his sus- 
picious and wayward master. It is without parallel in his- 
tory, and was so great as to induce the monarch to confer dis- 
tinctions on Wolsey which entrenched on his own dignity and 
prerogatives, and to connive at practices which rendered it 
impossible for the minister to remain faithful. Indeed, not 
only does the unscrupulous King connive at them, but 
sanctions and seems to be pleased with them. What the arts 
were by which the crafty favourite achieved an effect so ex- 
traordinary, it may be now too late to discover: but the effect 
itself is highly revolting, and aggravates the detestation in 
which both characters are deservedly held. So astonish- 
ing did this ascendancy appear even at the time, that the 
vulgar of that day universally ascribed it to demoniacal 
influence. | 

With such aid, the course taken by the French monarch 
succeeded ; and an alliance was formed between the two moe 
narchs, in which the Pope and the leading powers of Europe 
afterward joined, and which is known under the name of the 
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League of London. The following is Mr. Galt’s account of 
this measure : 


‘ The principles on which it was founded, and the objects it em- 
braced, served as the basis of the general treaties of the English 
government for a long period. The treaty itself may be regarded as 
one of the fundamental statutes of that great code, which, till the 
sera of the French Revolution, continued to be the laws and constitu- 
tion of the community of the European nations. It was enacted, if 
the expression may be used, that, between the two sovereigns, their 
successors, and subjects, perfect peace and amity, by sea and land, 
should subsist ; and that they should be the friends of the friends, 
and the enemies of the enemies, of one another. All their respective 
allies were included in the league. It was declared, that if the 
dominions of either of the principal contracting parties were at any 
time invaded, the aggressor should be required, by the other, to 
desist, and make reparation; which, if he refused to do within the 
space of a month from the date of the admonition, the confederates 
were to declare war against him. If rebellions happened to arise in 
any of their respective states, none of the confederates were to in- 
terfere, unless foreign princes had been the cause; in which case 
their forces were to be all united against the aggressors. It was, 
also, declared, that none of the confederates shou be suffer their sub- 
jects to bear arms against the other’s, nor retain foreign troops in 
their service; and that all persons accused of high treason sheuld 
not be received within their respective territories, but that after 
twenty days’ warning they should be obliged to depart.’ — 

‘ The pope was admitted a party, and thereby became amenable 
to-a at tribunal constituted by the members of the confedera- 
tion: nor could he violate his enagements to them, without becom- 
ing subject to the penalties and forfeitures which were provided to 
ensure stability to the league. ‘This was the first grand political 
error of the pontifical government ; and from this epoch the power 
of the papacy has continued to decline. Charles and Maximilian, as 
well as Leo X., having acceded, Henry naturally became the arbiter 
in the disputes that afterwards arose among the confederates. For, 
secure in his insular dominions, he was not, immediately, exposed ta 
their conflicts, and could only be indirectly affected by the conti- 
nental revolutions. The effects, therefore, of this important mea- 
sure, were, under the management of Wolsey, calculated to exalt the 
dignity of England, and to render her the judge of the neighbour- 
ing states.’ 


Much more weight is here attached to the imputed error of the 
courtof Rome in this transaction, than the circumstance warrants. 
The parties appear to have been wholly ignorant of this false 
step ; and had Henry or his minister perceived it, the one was 
too dutiful a son and the other too zealous a guardian of the 
church, to have suffered the holy father to have committed 
such an error, much less to have led himtoit. The measure, it 
must be admitted, was well adapted to the state of things, 
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consonant to British interests, and friendly to the peace of 
Europe : but it cannot escape observation that it was concerted 
before Charles had thrown out the bait of the pontificate to the 
devouring ambition of the Cardinal. 

In a treaty which was formed in pursuance of this league, a 
transaction is related which lets us fully into the character of 
Wolsey. His conduct, on this as well as on most other similar 
occasions, receives the approbation and even the applause of 
his biographer : 


¢ When the treaty was ratified, the Cardinal gave orders, to the 
officers at Tournay, to sell the provisions and the materials which 
had been collected for the new fortifications. He enjoined them to 
put all things in good order, that, when the French commissioners 
arrived, the city might be resigned with ease, and without suspicion 
of indirect dealing. He also commanded all vagabonds to be put 
out of the town, and every man to discharge his debts. Thus main- 
taining the national integrity, by fulfilling the engagements under- 
taken for the public, and enforcing the performance of individual 
contracts. Nor was he negligent of his own private rights. He 
employed an honest priest, who became afterwards a distinguished 
diplomatist, to collect the arrears of the episcopal income, and the 
business was managed with mercantile sagacity. The disregard of 
pecuniary concerns is sometimes an infirmity, but oftener one of the 
many affectations of genius. But contempt for trifles is very dif- 
ferent from the anxious particularity of avarice, and the negligence 
that entails privations. No man can be dishonoured by the strict 
administration of his personal affairs, but the neglect of them is both 
ghameful and injurious. The plea of public employment, should not 
,creen him from the imputation of private delinquency,’ 


An entire devotion to prince and to country, and a passion 
for true glory, cannot exist in a mind which is so immersed 
in the pursuits of avarice, and so occupied with parade and 
ostentation, as was that of Wolsey; and had he not been duped 
into the pursuit of an unattainable foreign object, he had private. 
ends too much in view to allow of his ever being a great mini- 
ster, —even such as Richelieu,—much less a Ximenes. 

We now subjoin an extract which fixes the character of the 
present volume : 


‘The conduct of Henry towards the two rivals* is involved in 
some degree of obscurity. The policy of England, from this period, 
and during the remainder of Wolsey’s administration, varied 80 often, 
and so suddenly, that contemporary historians found it easier to ace 
cuse the Cardinal of being alternately bribed by the imperial and 
French courts, than to comprehend the scope of Ins views. It is 
the fate of statesmen, to be denied the respect due to their merits, 





~* Charles V. and Francis I., who were at this time candidates for 
the empire, 
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until their plans are surveyed from the heights of posterity. But the 
hope of obtaining justice at last enables the man, conscious of great 
purposes, to persevere in his course, undismayed by the clamours of 
the multitude, the malice of tyrants, and the commotions and anar- 
chies of the world. When the kings of France and Spain became 
competitors for the imperial crown, their respective qualifications 
could not but render it difficult to determine, what system the Eng. 
lish government ought to pursue. The union of France with the 
empire, would constitute a power destructive to the independence of 
other nations. The hereditary dominions of Charles, added to the 
imperial, would form a more extensive monarchy, but less compact 
than the other. For Spain was shaken with intestine war, and 
Hungary exposed to the menaces of the Turks. The doubtful 
balance, in the English council, settled in favour of Charles; but so 
lightly, that it was easily disturbed. A policy of prospective consi- 
derations could not be adopted. Wolsey could only endeavour to 
render his master arbiter to the rival kings, by sometimes favourin 
the one, and sometimes the other ; seldom acting as the decided friend 
of either. In the subsequent wars, when Charles or Francis alter. 
nately gained the ascendancy, Henry sided with the loser, and the 
weight of England restored the equilibrium of power.’ 


Why did the author use this singular mode of expressing 
himself ; why induce the reader to convert insinuations into 
assertions, or to regard the paragraph as a nihility; why not 
directly inform, instead of leaving the reader to infer? Are 
we to conclude that Mr. Galt is well disposed to defend the 
hero of his story, but that he does not chuse to commit himself 
in plain and direct assertion, and shrinks from being his avowed. 
advocate? ‘This species of Jesuitism is as strange an instance 
as ever fell under our observation, and as reprehensible in an 
historian as it is singular and preposterous. May we under- 
stand the author as meaning that the accusations of contem- 
porary historians have been occasioned by their inability to com- 
prehend the scope of Wolsey’s view: ? No man can advance 
so barefaced a mis-statement, so gross a calumny. The ac- 
cusations in question do not stand on presumption, but upon 
facts whic! were indisputable and notorious ; they are mixed 
with the public transactions of the time; they form part of our 
history ; and the instruments, by which these vile degrading 
gains were secured, are still preserved in our repositories. 
Why, then, this foul insinuation against contemporaries, which 
libels the dead, and flies in the face of the best authenticated 
history, but which cannot fail to mislead the ignorant ? 

The author says that the conduct of Henry (which is at this 
time, in fact, that of Wolsey,) is involved in some degree of 
obscurity; and if the line by which the aspirant after the ponti- 
ficate was guided in these transactions be considered, and which 
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was that which his own personal interest suggested, though oc- 
casionally checked by the fear of Henry, it could not, we ap- 
prehend, have been otherwise. Is it meant to be here said that, 
if we comprehended the scope of the Cardinal’s views, we should 
see the reasons for the sudden and frequent variations in the 
policy which he pursued towards the two potentates? For our- 
selves, we own that we as little discern such reasons, as did the 
venerable antients who here stand accused; and we remain as 
blind as they were to the merits of Wolsey, although we stand 
on the heights of posterity. How comes it that the illumined bio- 
grapher makes no attempt to dispel this obscurity ; to place 
before our eyes the objects of the Cardinal’s designs; and to dis- 
close to us some of the reasons which account for his shifting 
policy ? The doubtful balance in the English councils, we are told, 
was settled in favour of Charles, but so lightly that it was easily dis- 
turbed. Yes, a pension or a sufficient bribe would have at any 
time have disturbed it. Had the hope of the popedom 
nothing to do with this settlement? Will any man say that. 
the interest of England, and the welfare of Europe, alone in- 
fluenced the English minister? Subsequently even to the 
battle of Pavia, would Henry have broken with Charles, had it 
not been for the short-sighted and impolitic selfishness of the 
latter, and for the unseasonable Aauteur which he manifested ? 
‘It has been alleged,’ says Mr. Galt, ‘ that Charles, during his 
first visit to England, endeavoured to acquire the favour of 
Wolsey, by promising his influence to procure him the papacy ; 
but no serious effect could be expected.from such a promise, if 
it was made, for Leo X. was in the prime of life, and many 
years younger than the Cardinal.’——~- When we consider what 
was the object of Charles in this visit, and that he could secure 
it only by means of the favourite, bearing in mind also the 
cunning of which he was master, and the hopes which from 
this time were entertained by Wolsey,— we see little ground for 
this doubt; and to throw it out, as it is here advanced, without 
assigning any reason for it, only shews the strong bias under 
which this biography was penned. No memorial of such a 
circumstance can exist. It is most probable that Wolsey’s 
vanity, or the frankness which he affected to manifest towards 
the King, induced him to divulge the splendid expectation 
which it cost the artful Charles nothing to excite, which 
delighted the fantastic Henry, and which corrupted the vain 
minister ; and thus contemporaries might have the best evi- 
dence of the fact, although at this day we may possess none 
better than tradition. 
The affair of the interview of the kings of France and Eng- 
land at Guisnes is decisive of the character of Wolsey, as a 
statesman ; 
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statesman ; and his conduct of it militates against the supposition 
which we have been controverting, while it shews the Car- 
dinal’s hollow nature. What sacrifice to idle shew! What waste 
of treasure to answer no one good purpose ! 

In the subsequent passage, we meet with matters of a more 
favourable kind, and which exhibit the Cardinal to advantage : 


‘ ‘Henry VII., perplexed by the different pretenders to the throne, 
and particularly by the followers of Perkin Warbeck taking refuge 
in the churches, and abbeys, applied to Julius II. for a bull to cor- 
rect the abuse of sanctuary in England. His Holiness, solicitous of 
the King’s friendship, granted the request; and the bull issued on 
that occasion is the first on record, by which a limit was put to a 
on privilege of the church. T'o disclose the whole turpitude of 
the ecclesiastical abodes of England, and to propose a system of 

dual reformation, was reserved for Cardinal Wolsey. Perceiving 
that the tendency of opinion might undermine the papal structure, 
unless effectual means were adopted to restrain the licentiousness of 
the clergy, he obtained a bull, which conferred on him a legatine 
right to visit all the monasteries of the realm, and to suspend the 
pontifical laws in England, at discretion, during a whole year. His 
motive, at first, for seeking this commission, was, to reduce the swarm 
of monks, who, from the days of the Saxon kings, had continued to 
multiply. He regarded them as consuming locusts, a reproach to 
the church, and wasteful to the state; and he resolved to convert 
their habitations into cathedrals and colleges, with the view of restor- 
ing the clergy to the mental superiority which they antiently pos- 
sessed over the people. The rumour of an innovation so terrible 
alarmed all the ecclesiastical orders. Their clamour was loud, inces- 
sant, and almost universal. Every levity that the upstart reformer 
had committed was brought before the public, and magnified to the 
utmost ; and, as if it suid diminish the worthlessness of his brethren, 
it was alleged to be little less than monstrous, that a man so prone to 
the pleasures of life himself, should abridge the sensualities of others. 
Those who were free from the reprobate inclinations with which the 
priesthood were charged in the bull, exclaimed against the generality 
of the charge, and the criminals were enraged at the prevention and 
punishment of their infamies. 

‘ By virtue of his commission, Wolsey, as legate, instituted a 
court, which he endowed with a censorial jurisdiction over the priest- 
hood. It was empowered to investigate matters of conscience, con- 
duct which had given scandal, and actions, which, though they 
esceped the law, might be found contrary to good morals. ‘The 
clergy furnished abundant employment to this mquisitorial institu- 
tion ; and, as the fines were strictly levied, and the awards sternly 
executed, it enhanced their exasperation against the founder.’ 


To convert monasteries and religious houses into places of 
worship, and seminaries of education, is to render a double 
s¢ryvice to society: but however meritorious this step was, we 


must not overlook the principle from which it flowed, nor the 
3 manner 
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manner in which it was accomplished. To say that the mea- 
sure was not exempt from the charge of ostentation, is to say 
that it was effected by the Cardinal. The mode of it was 
tyrannical and arbitrary ; and it seemed to be conducted rather 
to gratify his rapacity than to produce any good effect. It is 
even in the present volume admitted that the principal of Wol- 
sey’s agents conducted himself in a harsh and partial manners 
and the scheme could not be expected to produce much benefit 
when it was commonly observed by contemporaries, that it was 
little less than monstrous that a man so prone to the pleasures of life 
himself should abridge the sensualities of others. Nor are we satis- 
fied that this reformer—a character in which the proud Cardinal 
3s here introduced — was actuated by the profound and bene- 
ficent views for which the author gives him credit; namely, 
that it was his aim, by timely reforms, to avert the storm which 
he saw was approaching. 

Although Mr. Galt is unwilling to admit that Charles, dur- 
ing his first visit to this country, made any promise to Wolsey 
regarding the pontificate, he is under the necessity of stating 
the efforts of the Cardinal to get himself raised to that high 
dignity on the death of Leo: 

¢ How this ambition should ever have been regarded as something 
very iniquitous is difficult to understand. It is the means used to 
procure the gratification, and not the passion, which makes ambition 
criminal. | But though he was eminently qualified for the papal dig- 
nity, the Italian cardinals had strong objections to him on account of 
his country and character. They regarded all foreigners as barba- 
rians, and dreaded to admit into the consistory any person from those 
distant provinces of Christendom, where Rome was regarded as the 
asylum of all that was holy, harmless, and undefiled. e had, there- 
fore, to contend with the impediment arising from this prejudice, and 
with the two formidable factions, the imperial and French, which 
divided the conclave. A still stronger objection, though one that. 


was felt, but could not be discussed, arose from his known endeavours 
to curtail the licentiousness of the clergy.’ 


Here Mr. Galt expresses his surprise at this ambition ever 
having been deemed blamable. It was impossible that Wolsey 
should ever have the least chance of attaining his object in any 
other manner than by sacrificing the interest of his prince and 
his country, in order to second the views of Charles ; and surel 
this rendered it not only highly culpable, but substantially trea- 
sonable. Yet we admit that it was less culpable than it was 
puerile and extravagant. Had not Wolsey’s vanity exceeded 
all reasonable bounds, he never would have been duped by amv 
artifice so gross. : 

However weakly and absurdly the Duke of Bucki 4 
had acted, and however loose the laws of treason might 
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this period, it was the minister whom he had offended, and it’ 
was to his resentment that he fell a victim. — The author 
reminds us of another instance in which Henry forgets the 
sovereign in order to exalt the favourite. In the treaty of 
Windsor, was an agreement between the Emperor and the 
King, § to constitute Cardinal Wolsey judge and arbiter of their 
differences; and they empowered him to pronounce the sen- 
tence of excommunication on the first that infringed the ar- 
ticles of the contract.’ . 

The resistance made to a benevolence which the Cardinal at 
this time attempted to levy without the authority of Parliament, 
and the conduct of the King and of the minister on the occa- 
sion, prove that Henry could yield to the declared will of the 
people, and that the government of England in his reign was 
not so despotic as that of ‘Turkey. The ensuing account shews 
also that, if Wolsey was not always able to keep out of difficulties, 
ke knew how to escape from them with a good grace. The 
proceeding which we have just stated had occasioned serious 
commotions in Suffolk, and the leading insurgents had been 
committed to prison, although the obnoxious impost had been 
abandoned. On the prisoners being brought up to the Star- 
Chamber, 


‘ The Cardinal, presiding, rebuked them sharply for their offence. 
He placed, before their imaginations, the havoc and ruin that they 
might have entailed on themselves and others; ‘* but his Majesty,” 
said he, ** notwithstanding the greatness of the crime, is pleased to 
pardon, provided that securities are found for future good behaviour.” 
The prisoners answered, that they had no sureties to offer. ‘ In- 
deed,”’ replied the Cardinal, “then my Lord of Norfolk, here, will 
be one for you ; and, as you are my countrymen, I will be the other.” 
And they were dismissed from the bar, and returned cheerfully home. 
Thus terminated a series of transactions which might have filled the 
nation with calamities; and thus a rebellion was quelled, without 
bloodshed in the field, or that wasteful retribution which the judi- 
cature, on such occasions, is too strongly prone to exercise.’ 


We concur most heartily in these pertinent and just obser- 
vations. ‘The behaviour of the Cardinal on this occasion ma- 
nifests the excellence of his understanding, and the felicity of 
his address; and it shews what might have been expected from 
him, had he been less a slave of vanity, and not diverted 
from the path of duty and real fame by chimerical extraneous 
pursuit. | 

We can imagine nothing more weak and impolitic than the 
selfish and haughty conduct displayed by the Emperor Charles, 
after the battle of Pavia. It demonstrates that he was very de- 
ficient in judgment and strength of mind, and proves that, - 
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the general estimate of his character, historians have been more 
liberal to him than facts will authorize. .Had he been guided 
by his accustomed cunning, and favoured the Quixotic designs 
of Henry, the views of policy here said to have been the sole 
motive of Wolsey’s conduct would never have been entertained, 
and Henry would have marched by the side of Charles to the 
utter ruin of Francis. The behaviour of the Emperor is not 
here stated as having any share in the change of system which 
at this time took place in English politics: but the author does 
not omit to insert, in his narrative, the personal stipulations in 
favour of Wolsey, into which the Regent of France was obliged 
to enter, and which formed a part. of the negotiation. The 
treaty, it would seem, could not be concluded without the 
Regent giving her bond to Wolsey for 100,000 crowns, to in- 
demnify him against the loss that he might sustain by the Em- 
peror withholding the pensions and revenues which he had 
settled on him; and another bond for 29,000 crowns, the 
amount of the arrear of the pension conferred on the Cardinal 
in lieu of the see of 'Tournay. 


[To be continued. } Jo : 





Art. II. L£ssays on Natural History and Rural Economy. By the 
late John Walker, D.D., Professor of Natural History in the 


University of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 630. tos. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1812. 


As the influence of example is great, we shall begin this 
44 article without preamble, the Essays themselves being 
sent into the world without a single line of introduction, pre- 
face, or advertisement. ‘Their authenticity may, we doubt 
not, be safely rested on their internal evidence alone: but 
respect to the writer’s memory might well have justified some 
record of his life, acquirements, and virtues; and the public 
were intitléd to know whether the portion of his labours now 
submitted to their judgment be a literal transcript of the ori- 
ginal text, or what is the amount of any editorial alterations 
or amendments which may have been adopted. The editor 
himself might have condescended to announce his name 3 and, 
in accommodation to the uninitiated, he might have deigned, 
in a few explanatory notes, to interpret the hard and mystical 
terms of the author’s mineralogical nomenclature. Of the fif- 
teen papers which compose this book, two are abruptly 
broken off, with a promise of the remainder in a subsequent vo- 
lume. Is this the pledge of the author, or of his editor? Do 
the continuations exist in a state fit for the press? and, if they 


do, 
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do, why have parts of the same essay been destined to different 
volumes? Is the collection of the learned Professor’s manus« 
cripts extensive; what are the proposed limits of publication; . 
and what the principal subjects of discussion? On these and 
other points, it cannot surely be deemed unreasonable to look 
for satisfactory information: but, for the present, at least, 
we are kept in complete darkness ; and we must be contented, 
without farther remarks, briefly to report the nature and merits 
of the communications before us, with those feelings of sym- 
pathetic regard and indulgence which are due to departed 
worth and learning. —The first paper in the series is intitled, 
A Catalogue of some of the most considerable Trees in Scotland.— 
Of several oaks which are particularized, the largest measured 
24 feet 6 inches in circumference, at 4 feet above ground. 
‘ This is the largest of which we have any account in Scots 
land. But from difference of soil and climate, greatly inferior 
to the large oaks in South Britain. Mr. Beevor *, an ingenious 
observer of trees in England, informs us, that the largest oak 


ur feet, is 4o feet 6 inches round. But there are others in 
England, which are said to be still larger.’ 

An ash, in the church-yard of Kilmalie, in Lochaber, which 
was burned by the soldiery in 1746, measured 58 feet in cir- 
cumference, at the ground. That which was near the housé 
of Bonhil, the seat of the Smolletts, in Dumbartonshire, mea- 
sured, in 1784, at four feet above the surface, 34 feet 1 inch, 


- had seen, is that near Wetherby, which, at the height of 
3 


¢ Many years ago, the tree being hollowed, and open on one side, 
the opening was formed into a door, and the rotten part of the tree 
scooped out. In this way, a small room was formed within the 
trunk, of the following dimensions. It is g feet 1 inch in diameter. 
Its roof is conical, int 11 feet high. It is floored, and surrounded 
with a hexagonal bench, on which eighteen people can sit, witha 
table in the middle. And above the door, there are five small leaden 
windows. Though the tree has decayed in the heart, it continues to 
live in the bark, and to forma great deal of new wood. ‘The whole 
trunk, which is a vast mass, is thickly covered with fresh vigorous 
branches, and by this sort of renovation may continue to live, no 
body can say how long.’ 


Only a very few individuals of the Scotch or Wych elm are 
noticed: but the girth of that which is called the Trysting Tree, 
in the parish of Roxburgh, is about 30 feet.— A beech, near 
Oxenford, in the county of Edinburgh, measured 19 feet 6 in- 
ches, in 1763. The height of a tree, which Dr. Walker calls 
a Plane, (the Scotch synonym, we believe, of Acer Pseudo-plata- 


6 * Bath Memoirs, an. 1780,Vol. 1. p. 76.’ 
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nus, Great Maple, or Bastard Sycamore,)at Newbottle-abbey, the 
residence of the Marquis of Lothian, is stated at 100 feet, 
although its girth is only g feet 11 inches; and, at the same 
place, is another of that species,,more remarkable for its 
circumference, which in 1789 was 18 feet 7 inches. — After 
having mentioned some very respectable chesnut-trees, the 
Doctor thus proceeds : 


« The great chesnut, which stood at Finhaven, in Forfarshire, was 
long accounted the ye tree in Scotland. In the year 1760, a 
great part of the trunk of this remarkable tree, and some of its 
branches, remained. The measures of this tree were taken before 
two justices of the peace, in the year 1744. By an attested copy of 
this measurement, it appeared at that time, that at half a foot above 
the ground, it was 42 feet 8} inches. As this chesnut appears, from 
its dimensions, to have been planted about 500 years ago, it may be 
presumed to be the oldest planted tree that is extant, or that we have 
any account of, in Scotland. There was a chesnut, also, of surpriz- 
ing bulk at Leven Side, in Dumbartonshire. It was overthrown by 
the hurricane, on the 13th of January, 1739, but its precise dimen 
sions have not been preserved. 

‘ In England, the chesnut is still more remarkable for its growth, 
In the year 1759, a chesnut in Lord Ducie’s garden, in Glocester. 
shire, measured 46 feet 6 inches, six feet high *. And Bradley men. 
tions a chesnut at Tartworth, in Glocestershire, which measured 51 
feet in circumference, six feet above ground +. 

‘ From these instances, it would seem, that the chesnut grows much 
faster, and to a greater size, than the oak, both in South and North 
Britain, and more so in Scotland than perhaps any other forest 
tree.’ , 


According to the Honourable Judge Barrington, who mea- 
sured it twice, the great yew-tree at Fortingal, in Perthshire, 
was 52 feet in circumference, but at what height is not men- 
tioned. In one of the islands of Loch Lomond, is a natural 
wood of old yew-trees, some of which measure from 10 to 13 
feet in circumference. 


¢ A laburnum, which was cut at Greenlaw, in Mid Lothian, in 
the year 1763, measured 4 feet 6 inches. This tree afforded a plank 
of beautiful red wood, 14 inches in breadth. It was planted in the 
end of the last century, when the laburnum was first introduced into 
Scotland. It is a tree that well deserves its place in every plantation, 


‘ on account of its very valuable timber. In planting laburnum, it is 


necessary, however, to distinguish between the two varieties of the 
plant. The one grows up to be a timber-tree, and is the only one 
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that should be planted. The other is but a mere shrub, that -never. 
comes to be a tree: and yet when they are young, they are so much 
alike, that the one may be easily mistaken for the other” __ 


As this tree is indigenous at a considerable elevation in the 
Alps of Italy and Swisserland, it is not affected by the cold of 
our northern winters; and.it-has been found to flourish on 
very indifferent soil. In many parts of the continent, it is cul- 
tivated for timber, ornament, or fodder. When destined for’ 
the latter purpose, it is raised. in the form of copses, which 
are annually cut after they have attained their third year; and 
they thus supply abundance of excellent provender, which is 
particularly grateful to goats, sheep, and cows, and increases 
the quantity of their milk. 

Although cedars appear not to have been planted in 
Scotland previously to 1730, one of them exists in the fruit- 
garden at Loudoun Castle, which in 1776 was 30 feet high, 
and 5 feet 7 inches in circumference. A moist and hill 
exposure is more congenial to the cedar of Lebanon than the 
finest and most sheltered garden. The full grown trees are 
certainly capable of braving the cold of Scotland: but many: of 
the young plants of this species, in France, were destroyed by 
the severity of the winter of 1788-9. 

The dimensions of’ an Arbor Vite, at Bargaly, in Galloway, 
in 1780, were above 40 feet in height, and 5 feet 4 inches in 
circumference ; and a manna ash, at the same place, at two 
feet above ground, measured 6 feet 3 inches. 

Besides these, and various other instances of the procerity of 
forest-trees, mention is made of two remarkable pear-trees : one 
in the old abbey-garden at Melrose, which, some years ago, 
measured 8 feet ro inches in circumference, and the other at 
Restalrig, near Edinburgh, which measured 12 feet; and both 
continued vigorous and productive. 

This catalogue, though occupying ninety pages, might easily 
be enlarged: but it proves that several species, to which the climate 
of Scotland had been deemed unfavourable, may be cultivated 
with every prospect of success. It affords also a sufficient num- 
ber of examples to excite the curiosity and to stimulate the acti- 
vity of the great land-owners of North Britain, in extending and 
diversifying their forest-walks and scenery; and in contributitig 
to the shelter, ornament, and productive usefulness of some of 
the most romantic portions of the first island in the world. 
_...Natural History of the Inhabitants. of the Highlands.— We 
have here only the first section of a more extended essay, 
which the -author appears to have contemplated ; and it relates 


merely to the persons of the Scotch Highlanders, under the 


genera! 
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general heads of stature, complexion, visage, gesture, longevity, 
diseases, and madness: We can perceive no logical propriety 
in separating the two last-mentioned titles: but, on the present 
occasion, if the author’s statements be correct, madness has 
been added to his other categories as. /ucus has been deduced 
a non lucengo; fory of the happy Caledonian mountaineers, it is 
positively predicated that ‘ they come~into the world without 
any natural imbecility either of body or of mind. © Their 
country produces no dwarfs; and, what is more singular, nei- 
ther fools nor madmen.’ In another passage, we are told that 
‘ they know nothing of the ague, scrophula, or barrenness. 
Nothing of dropsy, tympany, or ruptures.’ ‘Owing to our re- 
moteness from this land of siegations, we are net prepared to 
refute such propositions, at all hazards: but we must confess 
that they strike us as somewhat too unqualified. We certainly 
have heard of instances of rnenta] imbecility, insanity, and scro- 
phula, among these northern mountaineers; and a medical friend, 
who has visited their country with the eye of an attentive and 
candid observer, assures .us that they are not less obnoxious. to 
hernia than the inhabitants of other hilly regions of the globe. 
Of a population thinly scattered over extensive heaths and 
mountains, subsisting on simple fare, habituated to moderate 
exercise, and breathing an invigorating atmosphere, the noso- 
Jogy wili doubtless be less complicated and formidable than 
that of the crowded communities of the plains. If some dis- 
eases, however, are generated in a refined state of society, 
others disappear; and the ayerage amount of health, and the 
term of life, differ perhaps less in the wilds of America and 
in the heart of an European metropolis, than we might at first 
be apt to imagine, It does not so necessarily follow that, in a 
scientific age, diseases should be multiplied, as that their no» 
menclatyre should be subjected to more accurate definition 
and subdivision. Neither can we admit that the discovery of 
new countries unavoidably augments the sum of human infir- 
mities, while it frequently reveals specifics and remedies of 
the most salutary influence. We would ask, too, whethera 
refined and improved state of society be not a natural state, and 
as much a part of the history of our species as the condition of 
the most untutored tribe ? , 
We have indulged for a moment in these reflections, be- 
cause the writer of the essay seems not to have maturel 
weighed the considerations to which they refer... In \other 
respects, however, his delineation of the personal attributes of 
the Highlanders is, we presume, sufficiently faithful and cha 
racteristic. With our ideas of the Highland face, besides 3 — 
rawness and prominence of the cheek aud jaw bones, we had 
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also associated a certain degree of contorsion of features, espe- 
cially about the mouth ; originating, as we had supposed, in 
the shadeless nature of their country, and the exposure of the 
countenance to the sun and to the storm: but we may, very 
probably, have formed an imaginary standard from a too nar- 
row induction of individual instances. ‘The ensuing remarks 
on the reputed longevity of the Hebridians are extremely 
judicious : 

¢ The Hebridians have been noted for being extremely long lived. 
But upon particular inquiry, they appear not to be highly remark- 
able in this article. Such of them as arrive at a very great age, are 
much observed ; and in a country so remote, and so thinly peopled, 
their memory subsists fresh, even for centuries, over all the neigh- 
bourhood. In this way, you have accounts given of all the people 
who have been remarkably old, for some ages back. Their number, 
consequently, will a greater than in populous and busy coun- 
tries ; where events, if not consigned to history, are soon lost by 
tradition ; and where the memory of people, only remarkable for 
their age, rarely survives the second or third generation. 

‘ Many obstacles lie in the way, to prevent their arriving at a 
very advanced age. Their diet is prejudicial ; being either too low, 
or consisting too much of animal food and salted meat. Their im- 
moderate use of spirituous liquors is no less noxious. And neither 
their clothing nor their houses defend them sufficiently from the 
rigours of the climate. They are not indeed worn out by labour; 
but they are as much impaired by the severities of cold and wet ; by 
their hardships at sea, and by the care of their cattle, on the moun- 
tains, in winter. These causes, indeed, create great hardiness; but 
they are likewise the causes of many diseases, and of gradual decay ; 
nor will that hardiness lengthen out life to the extremity of age, 
where these causes continue to operate.’ 


History of the Island of Icolumbkil. —We do not recollect to 
have seen, in any book of geography or travels, a more ample 
and interesting account of the once famed Iona than that 
which is here supplied ; and we much mistake if every excur- 
sionist to the Hebrides will not thank us for recommending it 
to his notice. \ 

Such is the moderate temperature of this small island, that 
it is seldom visited with frost in winter or with intense heat in 
summer : but winds and rains are both frequent and heavy. 
Though the crop is usually sown late in spring, it is reaped 
early in August; which seldom happens even in the most cul-_ 
tivated parts of Scotland. Since 1688, the population has 
been gradually reduced, by the consumption of men in the 
army, and by frequent migrations to Ireland and other coun- 
tries, from nearly five hundred to about two hundred persons. 


They are all of the lowest rank, ignorant of English and = the 
crip- 
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Scriptures, living in apparent poverty, and nearly excluded 
from intercourse with the rest of mankind ; yet contented with 
the supply of their few necessary wants, displaying mild and 
gentle dispositions, and much addicted to superstition. — The 
outlines of the ecclesiastical histery of the island are distinctly 
traced in a few pages, which will be found not destitute of 
interest ; and our readers will, perhaps, be surprized to learn 
that the cathedral, though inferior to many of our Gothic 
edifices, has been constructed of no ordinary materials : 


‘ It is built of the red antique Egyptian granite ; the very same 
stone which the Romans brought from the East, and with which 
they erected their most superb monuments. ‘There are rocks of it 
in Icolumbkil ; but that of which the cathedral is built, has been 
mostly brought from the adjacent coast of the Isle of Mull. There, 
the stone can be more easily procured, and is of a finer quality ; 
equal indeed to the finest that the Romans ever brought from Upper 
Egypt. It is no where polished in any part of the building, but 
painfully formed by hammering to a plain surface; and there are 
many fine blocks of it, five or six feet long, both in the walls and in 
the rubbish. The labour of quarrying and forming such a quantity 
of this stone as so great a building required, is a piece of work like 
the Egyptian obelisks, whose execution must strike with surprize the 

ople ot modern times. The rock is solid, the stone of almost im- 
penetrable hardness: but time itself cannot impair it ; and, where it 
can be overcome, it is the fittest material in the world for monuments 
that are to last for ages. 

‘ The windows, doors, corners, arches, pillars, and other orna- 
ments of the church, many of which have been exquisitely carved, are 
all of a fine grey free-stone, brought from quarries at a great distance 
in the Isle of Mull. The cement of the building, like that of other 
ancient structures, is so strong, that it is easier to break the stones 
than to force them asunder. It is of lime that has been calcined 
from sea-shells, and formed into a very gross mortar with coarse 
gravel in a large proportion, and a great quantity of the fragments 
of white coral *, which abounds upon the shores of the island. The 
superior strength of the cement in ancient buildings, over that of 
our modern structures, is ascribed by Linnzus, and all other writers, 
to its greater age. But, till our lime be used with a much greater 
proportion of water than at present, with a much larger quantity 
of sand, and that sand of a much larger size, no age nor time will ever 
render it a cement of equal power to that of the ancients. 

‘ When this structure was erected, the fine blue slate in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Lorn was no doubt unknown. But it has been 
roofed with a stone of a very peculiar and beautiful kind. It is of 
a rich talky substance, resplendent with the most vivid colours, and 
used in form of large slates. It has been brought, no doubt, from 
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some of the adjacent islands, though I no where met with any natural 
rock of it.’ 

“Among the many monuments of royal and holy personages, 
that of John Macfingon, abbot of Iona, is remarkable for the 
delicacy of the sculpture, and for being executed on black 
basalt, of the same nature with some of the finest relics of 
antiquity. 

- Although the library was mostly destroyed by the Re- 
formers, some books and papers were conveyed to the castle of 
Cairnburz, which was then deemed impregnable. ‘ Here,’ says 
the Doctor, ‘they remained till a siege, in the time of Crom- 
well, when they were mostly destroyed by fire. Some of them, 
however, still escaped, of which I got notice of one manuscript, 
and saw an old gentleman in whose hands it had been for 
some time; but found, after hunting it through three or four 
islands, that the last leaves of it, as it was unhappily vellum, 
had fallen a sacrifice for measures to a taylor. It wasa Latin 
translation of an Arabian work on physic.’ 

Of the mineral productions of this island, the most remark- 
able are, nephrite, serpentine, white marble, and syenite, each 
of which furnishes matter of description and annotation. We 
shall here only remark that the two modifications of nephrite, 
and also of serpentine, are needlessly treated as distinct species. 
The rarer plants are, Pulmonaria Maritima, Salix fusca, Phas- 
ganon Columba, (for so the author denominates Fucus polyschides, 
of Lightfoot,) and Cctyledox umbilicus. Spongia Columba is in- 
serted, though we know not on what principle, among the 
vegetable productions. ‘The solitary specimen which is de- 
scribed scems to differ from all the sponges in Linne’s Systema, 
or in Ray’s Synopsis 3 and, could it be procured in any consi-+ 
derable quantity, it would, for many purposes, be preferable to 
the common sponge of the shops. The animals and shells 
particularized are, Colymbus grylle, Papilio Io, Phalena Hebri- 
diana, Libellula cancellata, Tenthredo livida, Tellina Columba, 
Arca pilosa, Bulla Scotica, and Cancellus Belgicus. 

History of the Island of Jura.— Notwithstanding its vicinity 
to the coast of Argyl, the island of Jura has been seldom ex- 
plored by. the intelligent naturalist ; yet its quartzose moun- 
tain-rocks present a singular phenomenon in British geology ; 
and the ascent to the top of the Paps, though painful and labo- 


rious, canducts to a prospect of uncommon extent, diversity, 
and magnificence, ¢ 


-¢ On one hand we had a thousand /iills ; the whole alpine country 
of Argylshiye, the ancient Albion, Here only our view was inter- 
| cepted, 
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¢epted, and that only by mountains at the distance of above fifty 
miles. In another quarter, we saw distinctly the whole of the He- 
brides, and Deucaledonian ocean. Southwards, the yast promontory 
of Cantire lay under our eye ; and beyond it, in one view, all the 
west of Scotland, rising to the great mass of mountains in the head 
of Clydesdale and Nithsdale: in another view, the spiry summits of 
Arran, an@ the whole Irish sea, with its shores, to the Tsle of Man. 
From the south to the west, the north of Ireland lay as a plain 
before us, further than the eye could reach. The impetuous strait 
between the Mull of Cantire and the Fair Head, with its lofty cliffs, 
was at hand; through which the Irish sea is filled every tide, by the 
pouring in of the Atlantic. The promontory of the Giants’ Cause- 
way appeared near and distinct ; and beyond it, the high land of 
Intshuna, the north extremity of Ireland ; ‘beyond this, to the He- 
brides, nothing but air and ocean. 7 

‘ The emotions in the mind of the beholder, arising from the 
grandeur of this scene, are not to be excited by any Severiptian, 
The extent of prospect from this mountain is indeed surprismg, not 
much under three hundred miles, south and north. But the curva- 
ture of the earth is here greatly overcome by the elevation of the 
spectator, and the great height of the distant lands. Nothing else 
could render the Isle of Skye and the Isle of Man at the same time 
visible. At three such views, the naked eye might extend from the 
one extremity of Britain to the other. To stretch the eye over so 
many different seas, over such a multitude of islands, and such vari- 
ous countries, in different kingdoms, is perhaps a scene that can no- 
where be beheld in Europe, but from the summit of Jura.’ 


Among the plants observed on this island, the curious 
botanist will remark Rosa Scotica, Bryum laterale, Lichen 
guartzosus, Chara Scotica, Ulva fastigiata, and Bombycina 
Deucaledonica. 

The following information will perhaps be new even to 
many of our medical readers : 


‘ In the Highlands in general, there are fewer people either lame 
or decrepit, than perhaps in any other country in Europe. But in 
Jura, the cripples are remarkably numerous; owing to a very singu- 
lar disease with which the island is infected. This disease arises from 
a worm lodged under the skin, that peneirates, with exquisite pain, 
the interior parts of the limbs. It is termed, in the Gallic language, 
Fillun, and is generally lodged either in the knees or ancles. It is 
first discernible very deep, as the patients themselves say, at the 
bones. Whether it really affects or penetrates the bones I could not. 
positively learn, though it is very probable, from the extreme pain 
which it occasions ; but in a little time it makes its way through the 
cartilages, tendons, and muscles, and penetrates the skin with several 
small ichorous orifices. ‘The worm disappears soon after this stage 
of the disease, which, when suffered to come this length, never fails 
to cripple the patient for life. Both men and women, children and 
adults, are equally subject to it i, and the intense pain with which it 
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is accompanied, sometimes destroys the appetite and spirits, and oc- 
casions death. The worm itself is about half an inch long. It has 
a white head, with a sharp bony rostrum; and the body is of a 
reddish colours and of a compressed shape, with a row of feet on 
each side. 

‘ The only cure known for this disease is the root of a plant, and 
the marrow boiled out of beef bones; or if that cannot be had, they 
make use of goat tallow in its place. The root is pounded and 
mixed with the oleaginous substance, and the mixture applied in the 
form of a poultice, as hot as the patient can bear it. The applica- 
tion of this remedy, before the worm breaks the skin, kills it within, 
and cures the patient. Yet, even of those who are thus recovered, 
most of them have their limbs in some degree lamed or distorted ; 
and the disease is so frequent, that there is not afarm upon Jura, but 
there are two or three persons to be found who have suffered byyit. 
The plant whose root is thus used for the cure of this disease, is the 
Pedicularis palustris of Linnzus, or Great Marsh Red Rattle, which 
has been long known as an officinal plant ; but this remarkable virtue 
which seems to reside in it, has been discovered and known, only by 


the inhabitants of the Hebrides.’ 


The limited locality of the Furia infernalis, if such a creature 
really exists, and of this Fi/iun of Jura, is not the least mar- 
vellous part of their history. ‘The embryo of the latter, it is 
conjectured, may be conveyed into the system with the ali- 
ment: but the external existence of these embryos, and their 
safe-conduct from the stomach to the knees and ancles, remain 
to be proved. ‘The patients, on the other hand, are not con- 
scious that the insect makes its way into the limb by puncture. 
The clergyman or the resident surgeon of the island would 
perform a service highly acceptable to the naturalist, if he 
would condescend to watch and register the proceedings of 
this non-descript tormentor. With respect to the remedy, 
the virtues of pedicularis palustris are at least equivocal; and 
the success of the application probably depends entirely on its 
oleaginous nature. It is not improbable that oil of turpentine 
would destroy these worms still more instantaneously. 

Although this History of Jura is left incomplete, we trust 
that the sequel is in a state of forwardness. 

A Description of the Basse and its Productions. — An insulated 
- and precipitous rock, in an arm_of the sea, though overlooked 
or despised by the common observer, may be fertile of in- 
struction and amusement to the attentive student of the works 
of nature. While thousands of travellers have passed near the 
subject of this essay with indifference, the celebrated Harvey 
and Ray have visited it in person. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prized that Dr, Walker should have followed their example: 
but, after having described the form and dimensions of ¢ this 
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famous rock,’ he might have intimated its nature, and-stated 
its mineralogical characters. In his notice of its indigenous 
plants, he has omitted Seta maritima; which, we have been 
credibly informed, occurs on it, and in few other habitations 
in Scotland. His remarks, however, both on the comparative 
wholesomeness of pot-herbs which have been reclaimed from 
the sea-shore, and on the natural history of the Solan goose, or 
garnet, bespeak his accustomed ingenuity and accuracy of 
observation. 

The History of Shell Marle. — This is a distinct and valuable 
exposition of the substance in question, especially as it-occurs 
in some parts of Scotland. We cannot, however, consider it 
as essentially different from earthy marl, in which fresh-water- 
shells have been imbedded. With regard to the alimenta 
principle which it affords to vegetable life, and the most eli« 
gible modes of employing it as a manure, seme important and 
very curious hints might have been deduced from the writings 
of Bernard Palissy and the Abbé Rozier. 

Public Lecture, Anno1788. On the Utility and Progress of 
Natural History, and Manner of Philosophising. — From such a 
title, and from the pen of Dr. Walker, we had augured a more 
luminous and striking display of the inducements to the study 
of natural history, and a more methodical statement of the 
progress of that science, than are exhibited in this introductory 
lecture. The assertion that it has become fashionable, espe- 
cially with the French, to decry the elementary parts of natural 
history, is somewhat rashly hazarded : since, with the excep- 
tion of the celebrated Buffon, and a few of his blind admirers, 
the learned in no country in Europe have evinced more sollici- 
tude than the French to settle, on philosophical principles, the 
arrangement and nomenclature of natural objects; and many 
of their elementary treatises are highly deserving of attention. 
To the vain and indolent votaries of science, however, in 
every country, and to all who affect to despise the minuteness 
of systematic detail, we would address these plain and forcible 
expressions : 


¢ Like other sciences, natural history has its rudiments; certain 
fixed principles and rules, to serve as a foundation of the structure, 
Its objects are extremely numerous. The particulars to be observed 
in the history of the atmosphere, of the waters, and of the earth ; and 
the species which exist in the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms ; form the whole frame of nature. — But is this frame to be 
understood, while we are ignorant of the parts of which it 1s com- 
eee No: on the centrary, if we would attain a general and use- 
ul knowledge in this study, it must be founded in a knowledge of 
particulars. , 
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‘ It is frequent, even with some who pretend to be naturalists, te 
vilify the fundamental parts of natural. history ; who view the par- 
ticular species and bodies in nature; their systematic arrangément ; 
their correct denomination; and the description of their parts and 
properties ; as a study too minute, frivolous, and beneath their no- 
tice; whose large views are only directed to what they call the 
volunie of nature, and the great lines in natural history. But I know 
of no great lines in abies! history that are not composed of small 
ones: nor have I ever had occasion to admire any man’s knowledge 
concerning .a great line, that was ignorant of its component parts. 

‘ As for their volume of nature, like other volumes, it consists of 
pages; and those pages, of lines, words, and letters. But without 
an acquaintance with these, we have no more right to pretend to 
understand this boasted volume, than we would have to understand a 
book, whose letters, words, lines, and pages, we have never perused. 
It is true, indeed, that, though ignorant of these, a man may contrive 
to give a general account of the size and form of the volume, and the 
manner of its binding. And with regard to many of the recent 
writers on natural history, I am sorry to say, this is all the knowledge 
they discover in the volume of nature. 

¢ Qpportunity, time, inclination, and genius, are all of them in 
some degree required to make a progress in any science. For want 
of one or other of these, many, who of late have set themselves for- 
ward, as writers in natural history, are evidently ignorant of the very 
rudiments of the study in which they write; and it is remarkable, 
though not more indeed than what is to be expected, that it is only 
among such writers, that we find the elements of natural history 
decried. . So apt are mankind to depreciate the knowledge they de 
not, and still more, the knowledge they ought to possess !’ 


The author’s remarks on a rage for theorizing, and on the 
respective provinces of observation and experiment, are also 
extremely pertinent, and couched in the same _ popular 
language. 

Memoirs of Sir Andrew Balfour. (Delivered as an Introduc- 
tory Lecture to a Course of Natural History.) —We will not mar 
the interest of this well-written paper by any partial abstract, 
or garbled quotations: but we most cordially recommend it to 
the perusal of all those who delight in the contemplation of 
public and private virtue, and can dwell with complacency on 
the accomplishments of the scholar and the gentleman, com- 
bined with the more solid qualifications of moral excellence. 

The Natural History of Loch-Leven.— This small lake and its 
mouldering castle have been repeatedly described. The learned 
Professor attributes its uncommon fertility in fish to its extent 
of shallow water, affording an ample growth of aquatic plants, 
serving as food to myriads of water insects, vermes, &c.; which 
last yield, in their turn, an abundant supply of nourishment to 
the fish. Among its excellent trout, the char is pre-eminent 
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in fineness and richness of flavour: but some of the varieties 


of the grey species are also uncommonly delicate, and are much 
prized in the Edinburgh market. Besides perch and pike, the 
lake also furnishes the common eel in great numbers, and of-a 
large size. 


¢ The shallow parts of the lake contain a ng variety of water 
weeds, and especially the zanichellia. According to the information 
of the fishermen, this last plant, which forms a turf at the bottom, is 
chosen by the eels as the place for depositing their spawn. The 
country people say, that the eels descend in the river Gairnig into the 
lake in a very singular manner. This river is very rapid and precipi- 
tous in its course ; especially in a flood, when the eels appear to be 
forced down by the violence of the current. They do not swim, 
however, or proceed at their full length, but roll themselves up in 
the form of a ball, and in that way are carried down into the lake.’ 


We strongly suspect the accuracy of the first part of this 
information, because the experiments of Septfontaines seem to 
have demonstrated that this species is viviparous. 


Mineralogical Journal from Edinburgh to Elliock, 55 Miles.— 


Mineralogical Journey from Edinburgh to London. —We con- 


join these two titles, because the communications to which they 
refer are merely short memoranda, and are so infected with the 
author’s own technical phraseology as to be scarcely intelligible 
to ordinary readers. By Cyamea Pictlandica, we suspect is meant 
Compact felspar, which, if our information be correct, occurs im 
the Pentland hills near Edinburgh. Besides the solitary in- 
stance of agate veins, quoted at page 386., we believe that they 
are likewise found in the trapp rocks, on the opposite side of 
the Frith of Forth. That no whinstone is to be seen between 
Edinburgh and Coldingham moor, we are not prepared posi- 
tively to deny, because we know not exactly what mineral sub- 
stance is here denoted by whinstene, under which Dr, Walker 
seems occasionally to include dasa/t, and which the people in 
the northern parts of the island apply to almost every rock 
that is harder than free-stone: but columnar basalt is very ob- 
vious about Dunbar, and should have been stated as an. 
exception to the deep beds of gravel and loam which are 
represented as the soie constituents of the soil, in the rapge 
already specified. 


Salicetum. The Botanical History and Cultivation of W: illows. 


—The great difficulties which have hitherto attended, ever 


attempt to adjust the specific distribution of the salices, and. 


the discordant references of the most eminent botanists who 
have exercised their talents on the subject, would almost tempt 
us to suspect that, in different climates and situations, . the 
same reputed species is liable to very striking modifications, 
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and may have been multiplied into several distinct numbers 
in their critical catalogues. Should hybrid and intermediate 
varieties likewise occur, (a supposition far from improbable,) 
we might even entertain a doubt whether the genus be suscep- 
tible 7 very precise or accurate extrication. ‘The present in- 
genious essayist has, with much ability and critical acuteness, 
endeavoured to discriminate twenty-two species. ‘The general 
and particular observations, which accompany his scientific 
enumeration, cannot fail to command the attention of all who 
are interested in the physiology or culture of this valuable tribe 
of plants; and we have only to express our regret that such a 
masterly communication is presented to the public in an un- 
finished form. 

Mammalia Scotica. (Specimen of a Fauna Scotica.)—Even 
in its insulated state, this portion of the volume derives con- 
siderable value from the many excellent remarks which ac- 
company the definitions and synonyms. ‘The fastidious critic, 
however, would perhaps dispense with the bear, beaver, wolf, 
and brandthirtsch, as no longer resident in Scotland. Phoca 
barbata, on the contrary, should have been inserted, because it 
is not uncommon on the Scotish coasts, and may be frequently 
observed about the rock of Hiskyr, among the Hebrides. The 
ferret is avowedly noted as in Britannia exotica, vix Europe 
indigena, and is in fact no more intitled to a place among the 
native quadrupeds, of Scotland than the Guinea-pig. The 
common and the pine Martin should have been properly dis- 
criminated, and the alpine Hare of Pennant should have been 
- recorded as a separate species. Among the cetaceous family, 
we do not find Balena boops, nor even the Sulcata, if really distinct 
from it; which, however, seems to be doubtful. Yet it is 
confidently asserted that, among Dr. Walker’s papers, is an 
account of a whale, stranded at Burnt-island in Fifeshire, in 
1761, which he denominated Sul/cata, from the longitudinal 
folds of the thorax. As at least two other species exhibit 
similar folds, this designation will not, it is to be hoped, obtain 
currency. Sir Robert Sibbald’s account of a whale, which 
was also forced ashore near the same place, in 1690, seems to 
correspond with the Boops; and Dr. Walker, we are told, iden- 
tifies his Su/cata with the specimen described by Sir Robert. 
Hence we may provisionally infer that the Boops, or pike-headed 
whale, has been twice observed in the Frith of Forth; and, if 
the carcase lately examined at Alloa, by Mr. Neill, belonged 
to the same species, we shall have three recorded instances of 
its visiting that zstuary, in little more than acentury. To the 
genus Delphinus, should be annexed the Me/as, or black — 
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the cawing whale of the Shetlanders; a gregarious species, which 
sometimes comes ashore in whole herds. 

Statistical Account of the Parish of Collington *.—In preparing 
the statistical report of the parish over which he presided as a 
clergyman, the author appears to have analysed his small 
district with the eye of an accurate and enlightened observer ; 
while his familiar acquaintance with the soil, husbandry, and 
institutions of the country at large, invited him to extend his 
remarks in a manner not less pleasing than instructive. We 
doubt not that his observations relative to the climate and 
agriculture of Scotland, and to the management of the poor, 
will obtain all the publicity and attention to which they 
are intitled: but we must confine our extracts to a few 
paragraphs. 


‘ In Russia, Sweden, Norway, Canada, and Hudson’s Bay, the fall 
of snow is confined to about the space of a month, in November and 
December. When it has completely fallen, the weather becomes 
serene, and continues to be so till the snow begins to go off in the 
spring. In these countries, the a of snow varies in different 
years, from three to six feet ; for in Hudson’s Bay it has been known 
sometimes not to amount to more than three feet. In our variable 
climate, such a depth of snow, in so short a space of time, seldom 
occurs: yet a greater quantity often falls successively, in the course 


of the winter. Of this the snow of last winter, 1794-5, is a remark. - 


able instance. Though it never was at one time deeper than thirty- 
eight inches, it amounted in all to sixty-nine and a half inches, which 
is more than what frequently falls in the Scandinavian countries. 
Yet some winters pass away in Scotland, in which the whole fall of 
snow does not amount to six inches. 

‘ The long continuance of the snow and frost during this winter 
occasioned a material deficiency in the crop of 1795, mm was one of 
the causes of the remarkable scarcity in that year. Its hurtful effects 
were most discernible in the wheat-crop. The late sowing of wheat, 
now become a general practice, must, after every severe winter, be 
productive of such a calamity. The sowing of this grain, which 
should take place between the zoth of August and 1st of October, 18 
now delayed till October is far advanced, and in many places till 
November and December. In such mild winters as we hove had ior 
some years, wheat sown so late may produce a very good crop ; but 
it must necessarily fail if the winter is severe. 

¢ The wheat thus late sown in winter 1794, was overtaken by the 
snow on the 14th of January, when in the shot blade, just above 
ground. Had the snow continued but for two or three weeks, it 
would have received little injury; but it was essentially hurt, by 





* An abstract only of this account was published in Sir John 


Seeker's work. This paper completes the statistical account of that. 
parish. 
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lying under the snow for two months and four days, during the most 
intense frost. When the snow went off, this late sawn wheat was 
partly killed or thrown out ; and what remained, was yellow and 
weak. ‘I'he consequence was a thin and a poor crop. The grain 
was tolerably riperied, but the diminution was not so much in the 
quality of the crop, as in the quantity upon the acre, which was 
greatly lessened. Wheat sown during the first fortnight of Septem- 
ber, and well rooted before winter, would have withstood all this 
snow and frost without detriment. The great failure of the wheat 
crop, in the year 1795, is not, therefore, so much to be ascribed to 
the severity of the winter, as to the late sowing of that grain. 

‘ For the support of at least, fifty thousand pdupers, in Scotland, 
there are mortifications in lands, money, grain, and houses, and 
savings by the care and economy of the kirk-sessions, which form a 
stock of about 120,000]. in value. ‘The revenue arising from this 
stock, and the other parochial funds, chiefly the collections at the 
church, amount to an annual income of about 40,00o0l., under the 
administration of the kirk-sessions. From this, the yearly expence 
of the church officers is to be deduced, which may be estimated -at 
goool. But to this must be added, the annual sum in the few parishes 
already assessed, which may amount to 6000l., and which raises the 
yearly income to 43,000]. a 

‘ It appears, therefore, in general, that the poor of Scotland, 
amounting to fifty thousand persons, have, of public parochial cha- 
rity, about 43,000. allotted for their support ; which does not afford 
to each pauper 208. yearly ; a sum, it must be acknowledged, very 
inadequate to their necessities. And further; that even including 
6oool. already granted in assessments, it does not appear that the 
heritors of Scotland contribute, in the way of parochial charity, to 
the amount of 25,0001. for the support of the fifty thousand poor 
which exist in the country; or, that the poor, in general, and at 
present, do not stand the landed interest 10s. each per annum. 

‘ The poor’s rates in England are now estimated at a vast sum} 
but it does not appear what may be the whole number of paupers, or 
at what rate they are, upon an average, supported *. In those parishes 
in Scotland, which are fully assessed, each pauper is maintained at 
an expence from 4l. to gl. yearly: If assessments were to become 
universal, and were the poor of Scotland to be supported at the ex- 
pence of only 5]. each, they would then stand the heritors ten times 
what they cost at present, as the sum required would amount at least 
to'250,000l. Were the proprietors in Scotland willing to be at this 
great expence, was it needful, they would deserve much praise. But 
it is proper for them to know, that it is an expence by no means 
necessary: that, with less than one-fourth of this great sum, pro- 

tly bestowed, and without any legal compulsion, the poor of Scot- 


land might be better supplied than the poor, perhaps, of any other 
kingdom.’ . 





-* "Fhe number, according to Mr. Rose’s statement in the year 


1805, is about 12 in Too; and the average expence about 12I. per 
head in work-houses, or 31. out. — Rev. 
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Alemorial concerning the present Scarcity of Grain in Scatland. 
{1801.)—The principal expedient here recommended is the 
temporary conversion of portions of pleasure-ground into 
tillage. A more effectual and permanent mode of obviating 
scarcity would be to leave the agriculturist and the corn-dealer 
completely unfettered by legal restrictions and interferences: 
but, until such enlightened policy be adopted, ‘the ploughing 
of parks and lawns, and the reclaiming of waste grounds, may 
be sufficient to meet a case of transient pressure. 

The discerning reader will be at no loss to perceive that 
utility rather than amusement, and perspicuity rather than 
elegance, characterize the matter and style of these posthumous 
essays: yet such is their intrinsic worth, as illustrative of 
various subjects of national importance, that we would bespeak 
for them a welcome reception from the public, and would ex- 
press our hope that the author’s executors will not be tardy in 
consigning the remainder of them to the press. Muir. 





Ant. III. Poems and Translations. By Reginald Heber, A.M. 
1zmo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 
Ts small volume contains the author’s Oxford Prize Poém 
of Palestine, written at the age of nineteen, the verses 
intitled Europe, (which appeared about four years since,) 
The Passage of the Red Sea, some translations from Pindar, 
Lines spoken at Lord Grenville’s Installation as Chancellor of 
Oxford, and an Epitaph on a young Naval Officer.—By some 
accident, the poem of Palestine escaped our notice at the time 
of its publication ; and we have inverted the order of criticism 
by reporting the second composition of Mr. Heber before the 
first. ‘The poem on Europe was mentioned in our 58th volumé, 
page 440., and it is now too late to enter particularly into the 
merits of the Oxford Prize. Both exercises promised consi- 
derable success to the writer, if his avocations would have 
permitted him to attempt a poem of greater length: but this, 
he intimates in his preface, is unlikely; and-we lament the 
intimation. When a scholar and a man of genius, to both 
which honourable designations Mr. Heber has an undoubted 
claim, declares the probability of his relinquishing any literary 
pursuit in which he has succeeded, every person of taste must 
regret the declaration. . 
‘ The Passage of the Red Sea’ is an animated little poem; 
and more is made of such an attempt to versify Scripture than 
is usual: but we cannot allow the distinctness of the picture 
which the poet presents to us, of the Heav’n-directed fugitives, 
marching through the wall of waters, erect on either side of 
| : their 
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their path. Indeed, he has omitted this obvious but striking 
image, and loses himself in “¢ hills of coral,’ and ‘ deetling 
waters’ that storm above the heads of the Israelites. This image 
suggests any thing but the idea of safety. Still less do we like 
the Song of Miriam, done into couplets : 

¢ Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed ! 

* And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe, the martial thunder rang ; 

And loud and far their stormy chorus spread;— 

Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed?’ 
Unquestionably, here are spirit and energy sufficient: but are 
not our readers offended by the discrepancy of the words of 
the sacred song with the measure into which they are here in- 
corporated ? ‘The continued regularity of the verse ill accords 
with the solemn and inspiring joy of the subject. Or, at all 
events, if this be not the right cause of the disagreeable 


-: 7: feeling of incongruity which, with all its merit, this passage 


excites, there is some cause for it, (and that, we think, is in- 
herent in all versifications of Scripture,) and we are strongly 
conscious of the effect. Mr. Heber evidently has a bias not 
only to the choice of sacred themes, but to the very objection- 
able introduction of scriptural phraseology into modern allu- 
sions. His Palestine‘and Passage of the Red Sea are proofs of 
the former predilection; and several expressions in his Europe 
evince the latter practice. Since, therefore, it is not impossible 
that we may see Mr. Heber in print again, as a candidate for 
still higher poetical honours, (notwithstanding his inauspicious 
declzration,) we shall take the liberty of offering a few remarks 
to his consideration, and to that of our readers, relative to such 
predilection and practice. 

We greatly doubt, then, the good effect of introducing scrip- 
tural phrases, under any modifications, into the more extended 
efforts of poetry. Sublime and beautiful as even the transla- 
tions of the images used by the inspired writers often are, they 
Seem appropriated to sacred subjects; and we must declare 
that they dre, in our opinion, totally unfit for association with 
profane incidents, unless those incidents are of very antient 
date, if even that consideration will suffice. Many strong 
reasons might be given for this opinion, (which we have for- 
merly expressed,) from a simple reflection on the remote anti- 
quity and still more on the absolute peculiarity of Jewish 
manners and customs; and from a thousand other collateral 
circumstances. It may be asked, if scriptural phrases and 
images are altogether to be proscribed, will not this anathema 
extend to the complete exclusion of sacred subjects from the 
choice of the poet ? (Pace theologorum et theologo-poetarum dixeri- 

mus) 
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mus)—=let it do.so. With the single but most glorious ex- 
ception of Milton *, what Englishman has written well, or has 
written even tolerably, on these forbidden themes ? 


«© Within that circle, none can move but he ;”— 


although many, alas! attempt to tread in it. Who would wish 
to add another poetical Salmoneus to this unhappy list ; and to 
be that Salmoneus himself ? 


“‘ Demens ! qui nimbos, et non imitabile fulmen, 
LERE et cornipedum cursu simuldrat equorum !” 


Mark the numerous and miserable failures; even when con- 
fined to our own country, and to later years. Shall we ex- 
cept the holy Sapphics of Watts ? 


«© Whife our Hosannahs all along the Passage 
Shout the _ a 


Allowing for some good lines, as well might we except the 
humble hymns of Hopkins, or the groaning godliness of 
Grahame. The truly poetical translator of Virgil’s Georgics, 
and of Wieland’s Oberon, will be read, remembered, and ad- 
mired, when the religious and blank versiffer of the history of 
Saul is deservedly forgotten ; and the veteran Observer surely 


should have observed, from the little success which attends » 


sacred poetry, that his Ca/vary was likely to sink into that 
gulph of oblivion in a few years, into which it has most un- 
towardly fallen already, in a very few years indeed. The for- 
tunate attempts of Addison, and one or two of Pope’s com- 
positions, are, in truth, no contradictions to our observation. — 
A hymn, a prayer, or an eclogue, may delight, where an epic 
must fatigue. Still less can any argument be raised against us 
from the sad insipidity of the Seatonian prizes.. The names 
even of a Bally, a Glynn, (or rather Roberts},) and a 
Wrangham, cannot rescue these annual messes of pious prose, 
doled out in. dishes ten feet long, (but not of an uniform 
pattern,) from that neglect, or rather contempt, which they 





* It would be unpatriotic, indeed, to join in the criticisms, or 
rather cynicisms, of Voltaire, on this point: but, without incur- 
ring such an imputation, may we not ask, (as it has been asked, 
again and agains) does not the excellence of ‘* Paradise Lost”’ con- 
sist in detached passages ; and considering all things, and consulting 
the majority of readers, is not Johnson right? (See also our last 
Number, p. 301.) 

+ “ The Day of Judgment’? was composed by the latter afd 
fathered by the former of these gentlemen, for academical reasons : so 
that we must not always be sanguine of succes when we undertake 
“* inter sylvas Academi querere vkRUM.” 


Rev. Apriz, 1813. Bb $0 
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so lamentably incur. Even Mr. Heber’s Palestine (unless the 
present republication delays its descent for a while,) already 
stands on the brink of Lethe ; 


“ Nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit.” 





This brief discussion of the demerits of scriptural poems was 
here introduced for the purpose of deterring the present author, 
if we could hope for such influence over his choice, from the 
selection of a sacred subject, should he write again in verse, 
which we warmly encourage him to do. As for any minor 
candidate for renown by such a pursuit, to him we would say,’ 
(and the passage gathers tenfold force in its application,) 





“© Desine, pervican, 
Referre sermones DEORUM, et 
Magna medis tenuare parvis.” 


Let our poets, then, consider the Bible as their best and only 
rule of life, but not as their happiest repository of materials and 
of language in the nineteenth century. In fact, a solemnity 
and a sacredness attach to these subjects and expressions, 
which will not bear the degradation even of the most lofty verse. 
There is something, we think, revolting in the very concep- 
tion of such a mixture; and, certainly, the results of the ex- 
periments which. have hitherto been made, on this union of 
poetry and Scripture, are not in favour cf their future repeti- 
tion. Away, then, with ‘ all the plagues of Egypt ;” and let 
the “ numbers numberless” (to quote a quotation from Mr. 
Heber) of the “* Exodiads” go out as a warning to the land, 
and as a beacon to the latest generation of the people, who 
are given unto Christmas carols. 

If these sacred themes be altogether unfit for the purposes 
of poetry, or, rather, entirely overwhelm it, (and the very 
eclogue of Pope himself is poor indeed when compared with 
the inspired sublimity of Isaiah,) how much more deserving of 
censure than even the selection of such themes must be the in- 
troduction of scriptural expressions into modern subjects? It 
ws enough, however, to have given one warning of the kind toa 
writer of any taste; and as to those who have no taste, ‘ where- 
with shall it be salted?” On this point, we have only a few 
remaining hints to offer; and rather for the sake of obviating the 
misrepresentation of what has been said above, than from our. 
own sense of arfy importance in the suggestions. Itis not to be 
doubted that much eastern imagery might be engrafted on our 
poetry with great advantage; and we hope to see more use 
made of the treasures into which our orientalists have given us so 
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alluring an insight. We would, indeed, advise our poets te 
hover about Persia * in search of their materials and machinery, 
rather than to proceed to Hindistan ; we are frightened, at least, 
for the present, with the very idea of * Siva,” the Destroyer. 
Let not our readers imagine that we mean to object to scrip- 
tural allusions when they merely touch on historical facts; a 
large store of which, and of a nature very capable of poetical 
illustration, provided it be short and ted Se is doubtless to be 
found in the Bible: but, (again let us urge,) if we dvell too 
long on any consecrated story, newly dressed in the refinement 
of modern verse, the comparison between the original and the 
imitated narration becomes degradingly injurious to the latter. 
Mr. Heber, we fear, will think that we are very fastidious in 
eur reprehension of his choice of subjects for original com- 
position, and of authors to translate: but we cannot believe it 
to be possible, at this era, to interest the public in Odes ad- 
dressed to ‘ Hiero of Syracuse, Victor in the Horse Race,’ &c. 
&c. Pindar, as we have often contended, can never be made 
popular with modern readers; and the scholar who relishes 
this sublime author (no very common favourite, we.believe, 
even with scholars,) will find, in the closest translation that can 
be poetical, an insurmountable discordance with the original. 
Mr. Heber, we allaw, has in some instances been remarkably 
faithful, and at the same time animated: but, generally speaking, 
the flow of his lyric verse is very inferior to that of West, 
whose greater freedom indeed ensured greater facility and spirit. 
Some of Mr. H.’s expressions are very aukward ; for example, 


* No sounding lash his sleek side rended.’ 83. 


¢ All lovely, from the caldron red 
By Clotho’s spell delivered.’ 84. 


If passages like the following occurred more frequently in 
Pindar, we should alter our opinion of the expediency of 
translating his Odes : 


‘ Ignorant and blind, 
We little know the coming hour; 
Or if the l:tter day shall low’r ; 
Or if to nature’s kindly power 
Our life in peace resign’d 
Shall sink like fall of summer eve, 
And on the face of darkness leave 


A ruddy smile behind. — 





——— 


* We hear that a poet of celebrity is engaged on a subject con- 
nected with this romantic region. 
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For grief and joy with fitful gale 
Our crazy bark by turns assail, 
And, whence our blessings flow, 
That same tremendous Providence 
Will oft a varying doom dispense, 
And lay the mighty low.’— 


Again: 


‘ But, ever bright, by day, by night, 
Exulting in excess of light ; 
From abour free and long distress, 
The good enjoy their happiness. — 
No more the stubborn soil they cleave, 
Nor stém for scanty food the wave ; 
But with the venerable gods they dwell : — 
No tear bedims their thankful eye, 
Nor mars their long tranquillity ; 
While those accursed howl in pangs unspeakable.— 


‘ But, who the thrice-renew’d probation 
Of either world may well endure ; 

And keep with righteous destination 
The soul from all transgression pure ? 
To such and such alone is given, 

To walk the rainbow paths of heaven, 
To that tall city of almighty time,. 
Where ocean’s balmy breezes play, 
And, flashing to the western day, 

The gorgeous aia i of such blessed clime,. 
Now in the happy isles are seen 
Sparkling through the groves of green ; 
And now, all glorious to behold, 

Tinge the wave with floating gold.’ — 


Such reflections and descriptions, however, only at rare in- 
tervals break the chain of mythological story or allusion, which 
forms the mass of Pindar’s remaining writings. The larger, if 
not the better, half has perished.* 

The * Lines spoken at Lord Grenville’s Installation’ are as 
good as any, and better than most, of the laudatory effusions on 
that occasion: but contemporary, nay confronted panegyric is 
not to our taste. It too much resembles the flattering dedica- 





* In his notes on a passage preceding our last quatation, Mr. H 
remarks that ‘ the connection of these Eleusinian doctrines with those 
of Hindfistan is in many points sufficiently striking. Southey and 
Pindar might seem to have. drunk at the same source.? The simi- 
larity had occurred to ourselves, we mean in point of subject. Ag 
to versification, dithyrambics (though those of Pindar be lost) will 
never die while Kehama lives. 
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tions of a former age, which (thanks to an improved feeling in 
all classes) have entirely passed away. The ¢ Epitaph’ is much 
more pleasing. —Some concise, learned, and interesting notes 
close the volume. 

We cannot take our leave of so small a publication without as- 
suring the author that we should not have bestowed the space 
on it which it here occupies, had we not deemed him capable 
of producing still better things. He has talents far superior to 
the multitude of rhymers who beset us in the present day. 
Rhyme, indeed, as we are too often compelled to observe, 
seems to be that ** sin which most easily besets us :” but let 
us not confound the daily abortions of the press, 


«¢ Born without es begotten without pains, 
The ropy drivel of rheumatic brains,” ( Baviad.) 


with the genuine strains of poetry, — 


“ Verse, that’s the mellowfruit of toil intense, — 
Inspir’d by genius, and inform’d by sense:’? (Ibid.) 


verse, such as Mr. Heber, we feel a hope, may hereafter write, 
if he will deign to follow the simple advice with which we 
shall close our review of his present volume. Let him, then, 
first correct his taste in poetical expression, by a steady re- 
ference of his phrases to our best standard of correctness, Pope : 
any thing very unlike his style being probably very unlike pro- 
priety of diction. For the harmony of versification, Mr. Heber 
may consult his own ear ; improved as it may be to a great ex- 
tent, (for he now rather imitates the uniformity of Pope’s mea- 
sure; which, however melodious, is certainly tiresome,) by the 
variety and richness of cadence which are to be found exclu- 
sively in Dryden’s nobler compositions. Let him keep a tight 
rein over his imagination; and let him watch it as he would watch 
a young hunter, who from excess of mettle and inexperience 
covers more ground in his leaps than the place requires; in a 
word, takes a loftier flight than the occasion demands. That we 
may not, however, appear to curb the noblest quality in the 
mind of a poet, let us lastly exhort Mr. Heber to chuse some 
great and worthy subject, to digest it well in his mind, and in 
the parts which admit of energy to give a loose rein to all his 
powers. Then, to maintain our metaphor, we doubt not that 
we shall be able to follow him with applause, even when 


“‘ Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas.” 
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Art. IV. Christian Morals. By Hannah More. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 315- in each Vol. 128. Boards.’ Cadell and Davies. 1813, 


Ho can call in question the purity and benevolence of the 
motive, by which this pious and indefatigable writer is 
actuated ; or who can refrain from applauding the zeal, anima- 
tion, and perseverance which she displays in all her writings, 
for the promotion of the highest and most permanent interests 


of her fellow-creatures ? No one can doubt that Mrs. More is 


in earnest : no one can fail of perceiving that she writes froma 
full, cultivated, and spiritualized mind ; and that the pleasures 
of religion, which she wishes to impart to others, animate and 
brighten her own studies and meditations. We should be in- 
sensible to the charms of moral excellence if we did not per- 
ceive, and unjust if we did not acknqwlege, the claims which 
this lady presents to the respect and esteem of the Christian world: 
but, at the same time, we should be deficient in discernment, if 
we did not discover that her ardor in the cause of piety and 
virtue is not always united with the soundest principles ; and 
that, in laying down a system of practical duty, she has rather ac- 
commodated it to theviews of some than extended it to all the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ. She displays great facility, however, 
in detecting the secret motives of conduct, in assisting men in 
the attainment of self-knowlege, in tracing the progress either 
of piety or of sin in the heart, and in giving vigor to the mind 
in its noblest struggles; she seems to understand the various 
eases of conscience as accurately as if she had lived in a confes~ 
sional, and descants on them with as much energy as if she had 
an extensive cure of souls; and, ‘perhaps, to her amiable sollici- 
tude for doing good, we are to attribute the repetition of that 
advice which she offers in her various publications. 

We shall not be so rude as to say to Mrs. More that she 
ought to learn ¢ the art ¢o stop :’ but we may venture to observe 
that the work before us is not in substance so different from 
her last, as to intitle it to praise on the score of novelty of sen- 
timent. Whether her professed theme be ‘Practical Piety,” 
or § Christian Morals,’ her essays or dissertations have precisely 
the same substratum and character ; her thoughts all flow in the 
same channel and to the same point; and over the whole a 
sameness of feature is thrown. A new repast is presented to 
us: but in substance and essence it is the same with its prede- 
cessor ; it is served on the old family plate, recast ; and, though 


.k» Ufit assumes a new shape, every ounce of it has been on the table 


before. With great fluency and occasional eloquence, she pro- 
longs her serious theme ; and, whether sick or well, she em- 
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ploys herself in administering religious advice and admonition, 
With other authors, she has an indisputable right to offer her 
opinions boldly and without disguise; and though an attempt to 
mend the world is a very discouraging undertaking, we never- 
theless applaud her for not desponding. We think, however, 
that, in addressing mankind on the general subject of Christian 
ethics, she should haye taken the broadest possible ground ; and, 
instead of covertly labouring to prejudice her readers against 
those moral writers who do not read the Gospel with her eyes, 
we could have wished that she had taken herself to task on the 
score of certain prejudices and prepossessions which, we think, 
have warped her own judgment. It has been asserted « that 
we cannot unknow our knowlege and unthink our thoughts :” 
but the latter part of the proposition is not strictly true. The 
wise man, in a close review of former trains of thought, often 
discovers their false concatenation, and with a vigorous intellect 
discards as errors those ideas which the nurse or the priest may 
have once taught him to venerate as truths. Mrs, M. has never 
been put to the necessity of turning any of her old opinions 
adrift; her talent has been exercised in keeping them in good 
repair, and in giving them currency; and, as they are in 
perfect concert with her own orthodoxy, she is so uncivil 
to the, orthodoxy of other Christians as to pronounce that it is 
adapted only to a low tone of morality. We shall have oc- 
casion, in the course of this article, to resume our strictures on 
this subject. 

From the comprehensive title of this work, we were led to 
expect a systematic and regular exhibition of Christian ethics : 
but, instead of calling it Christian Morals, Mrs. M. ought to 
have denominated it Moral Effusions, or Hints relative to the 
Duties enjoined by the Gospel. So little system or arrangement 
pervades these volumes, that many of the chapters have scarcely 
any connection with each other; and some appear to have 
been originally written as sermons, and to have been worked 
by a little contrivance into the shape of essays. ‘The first four 
chapters belong more properly to ‘ Practical Piety,” than toa 
work which is professedly devoted to ethics. 

Mrs. More begins with a sort of apology for the writers of 
pious books : whose example, for the most obvious reasons, can- 
not be so perfect as their rules; and whose own characters, when- 
ever they are found defective, ought not to invalidate their rea- 
soning. Next we are presented with a chapter On Providence ; 
which is. followed by one on the Practical Uses of this Doctrine, 
that seems to have been once in the form of a sermon, 


and to have had for its text the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 


Thy will be done. Were the fair author enters the distracting 
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region of Metaphysics: but we cannot compliment her on 


having solved any of the difficulties which have occurred to 
most speculative men in this discussion. It is indeed observed, 
very piously and very philosophically, that ‘there is no way of 
disentangling the confusion but by seeing God in every thing ’ 
though, Ravens: she sees God in every thing, she does not 
allow him to be ‘the author of evil,’ but regards ‘the bare 
suggestion as blasphemy.’ Here the arguer would say that the 
two propositions do not hang together; that we are first told 
that God is the author of every thing, and then we are told of 
a thing of which God is not the author. This difficulty is not 
obviated by any reference to man’s freedom as a moral agent; 
since, as Mrs. M. afterward remarks, ¢ the very will to obey is 
his gift ;’ for whether we be free or not, all our powers, and the 
exercise of them through every instant of our existence, depend 
on the Deity. We mean not to discuss the question on the 
origin of evil, and shall only remark that, if Mrs, M. could not 
have thrown more light on it, she might have spared herself the 
trouble of introducing it. ‘The power of God is. said to be 
“not an idle prerogative ; to be an attribute in constant exer 
cise, not kept for state, but use ? and from his omnipotence, united 
with his omniscience, the doctrine of a general and of a parti- 
cular Providence is inferred. ¢ There is no argument (she says) 
for a general, but is also an argument for a particular Providence, 
unless we can prove that the whole is not made up of parts ; 
that generals are not composed of particulars; that nations are 
not compounded of families ; that societies are not formed of 
individuals; that chains are not composed of links ; that sums 
are not made up of units; that the interests of acommunity do 
hot grow out of the well-being of its members.’ 

In the chapter which inculcates resignation, we are informed 
that ¢ God is an economist of his means of grace ;’ that we must 
© leave him to take not only his own way, but his own time ;’ 
and that ‘ sufferings are'the only. relics of the true cross. 

The chapters on Parab/e, as a species of instruction; on the 
Parai!e of the Talents ; on Influence considered as a Talent ; and on 
Time considered as a Talent; contain some hints calculated to 
excite virtuous practice: but to the whole of their contents we 
cannot subscribe. A judicious rule is given for the interpretation 
of parables, that we are not ¢ to hunt after minute resemblances, 
but confine our illustration to the most important circumstances 
of likeness :? but Mrs. More is not equally discreet, when she 
remarks on the parable relative tothe Last Judgment that it is 
‘not so much an allegory as a literal representation,’ for surely 
the scenic picture given of that awful event can only be con- 
sidered as figurative. This lady is at one time desirous of call- 
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ing forth the rational faculties of man, but, when revelation is 
concerned, she seems afraid of the exercise of them ; and though 
she would not ‘lay our understanding asleep,’ she exhorts us 
‘to cast it at the foot of the cross;’ a distinction which, we 
fear, will not be easily established. When a writer wishes nicely 
to define and discriminate, metaphorical language is very im- 
proper. ‘Casting the understanding at the foot of the cross’ 
may sound well, but it wants to be put into plain terms. If 
she means nothing more by it than what is expressed in the 
former part of the sentence, viz. the application of reason to 
enable us to understand revelation, she is unfortunate in her 
figure, because it seems to imply that the Almighty required 
the prostration rather than the use of reason when we looked 
into his word. 

The chapter on Influence considered as a talent contains 
some strictures on the power of example in the superior 
classes, which merit the most serious consideration ; and parti- 
cularly the remarks on the display of charity which is often 
made by men of the world, while the obvious rules of justice 
are neglected : 


¢ While we can with truth assign the most liberal praise to that 
spirit of charity whieh pre-eminently distinguishes the present period, 
we are compelled to lament that justice is not held in equal estima- 
tion by some of those who give the law to manners. This consider- 
ably diminishes their influence, because it is the quality which, of 
all others, they most severely require in their dependants, as being 
that which is most immediately connected with their own interest. 
And how far from equitable is it, to blame and punish the statutable 
offence in petty men, whose breach of integrity is unhappily facili- 
tated by continual opportunity, or induced by the pressure of want, 
while the rigorous exacter of justice is as defective in the practice, as 
he is strict in the requisition ? 

‘ The species of injustice alluded to, consists much in that laxity 
of principle which admits of a scale of expence disproportioned to the 
fortune: this creates the inevitable necessity of remaining in heavy 
arrears to those who can ill afford to give long credit : in return, it 
induces in the creditor the habit, and almost the necessity, of enhanc. 
ing the price of his commodity. The evil would be little, if the 
encroachment were only felt by those whose tardy payment renders 
exorbitance almost pardonable : but others, who practice the most 
exact justice, are involved in the penalty, without partaking in the 
offence ; and the correct are taxed for the improbity of the dilatory. 
This dilapidating habit leads to an indolence in inspecting accounts ; 
and the increasing unwillingness to examine into debts increases the 
inability to discharge them ; for debts, like sins, become more bur- 
densome in proportion as people neglect to enquire into them,’ 


Towards the conclusion of this essay, notice is taken of the 


influence of talents and genius ; and of the commendation which 
they 
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they acquire independently of the moral uses to which they have 
been applied. Mrs. More instances Professor Porson and Mr. 
Horne Tooke, as characters who have obtained an over-valua- 
tion, since their unbounded learning was no compensation for 
‘the gross sensuality and corrupt principles of the one, and the 
avowed atheism and profligate political doctrine of the other.’ 
It is clear that morality is preferable to erudition, and that 
philology cannot atone for atheism: but, before a person who 
has conferred the greatest obligations on the world by his philo- 
logical discoveries is branded as an Atheist, unequivocal evidence 
of the fact ought to be produced. We never heard that Horne 
Tooke denied the existence of a God. 

Nothing new is said on the Use of Time: but many good re- 
marks are offered, and the following are not among the worst: { 


‘ Few things make us so independent of the world as the prudent 
disposition of this precious article. It delivers people from hanging 
on the charity of others to emancipate them from the slavery of their 
owncompany. We should not only be careful not to waste our own 
time, but that others do not rob us of it. The distinction of crime 
between ‘‘stealing our purse’? and ¢ stealing our good name”’ has 
been beautifully contrasted. That the purse is “trash” is a senti- 
ment echoed by many who yet set no small value on the trash so 
liberally condemned ; while the waster of his own, or the pilferer of 
another’s time, escapes a censure which he ought more heavily to 
incur. It is a felony for which no repentance can make restitution, 
the commodity being not only invaluable but irrecoverable.’ 


Under the head of Charity, a paraphrase of St. Paul’s beau- 
tiful personification of this virtue is introduced ; and it is’ re- 
commended asa Divine grace which will never cease, though it 
is added that ¢ nothing is formally efficacious but the blood and 
merits of Christ.’ We shall not dispute this position with the 
fair divine, but merely observe that it is rather aukwardly in- 
troduced in connection with a passage of Scripture in which 
charity is made to be greater than faith. In so sacred a light 
does Mrs. More hold the doctrine of atonement, that she re- 
probates a clergyman for denominating ‘ Charity the atoning 
virtue of the age ;’ as if the preacher gravely proposed it as an 
expiation for sin, when probably he only meant to convey the 
idea expressed by Juvenal in the following line, applied te 
Crispinus, 


. Monstrumnulld virtute REDEMPTUM 2 vitiis.” 


We come now to two chapters on Prejudice, in general, and 
on Particular Prejudices. ere it is remarked that ‘ Prejudice 
of some kind or other, is a natural inborn error, attached to that 
blindness which is an incurable part of our constitution,’ To 
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speak of prejudice as inborn is not correct: but it is very cer- 
tain that, from the slow growth and late maturity of the human 
intellect, many judgments are formed and many opinions 
adopted before reason has arrived at its full strength ; and that 
on this ground we should all suspect gurselves of prejudging, 
and not be too confident of the accuracy of our early decisions. 
How far Mrs. More has proceeded in the cautious philosophy 
of doubting, she knows better than we do: but to us she ap- 
pears not to have ventured boldly. In this same chapter, she 
pronounces the doctrine of satisfaction by the death of Christ 
to be one of ‘ the verities of our religion,’ ‘to be conspicuous 
in every part of the Gospel,’ and making up the sum and sub- 
stance of it, even while she admits that ‘ the term itself is not 
to be found in any part of the New Testament.’ (Vol. i. p. 266.) 
We may produce this passage as a strong instance of the power 
of prejudice. Is it possible that this lady, sensible as she is, 
could have ever duly weighed the subject on which she hazards 
so round an assertion? What! the doctrine of satisfaction 
occurring in every part of the gospel, and the term which should 
€xpress it not once to be / Sapad ? If the word does not occur, is 
not this fact a reason for suspecting that the thing does not oc- 
cur; especially as it is one of those points which calls for the 
most ample definition, and which, taken in the obvious sense 
of the word, is fatal to the cause of morals? That Christ is 
our Mediator, that he has given himself for us, and has suf- 
fered and died for the essential benefit of sinners, is a clear 
doctrine of revelation: but that he died to make a full and com- 
plete satisfaction to Divine Justice for the sins of the whole 
world, so as wholly to liquidate the moral debt of sinners, is a 
doctrine which we should think only Antinomians could find 
in the Gospel; for it is more calculated to destroy all sense of 
moral obligation, than to enforce the necessity of constant obe~ 
dience. If divine justice be fully satisfied, it is precluded from 
making any future demand. ‘The term satisfaction conveys an 
erroneous notion, is liable to cause mischief, and no correct 
Christian writer will ever adopt it. The Satisfactionists have 
been accused of being Anti-moralists ; though they, on account 
of the neuteralizing ingredients with which they incorporate 
their favourite doctrine, deny the charge. Let Mrs. More 
emancipate herself from her prejudices in favour of reputed or- 
thodoxy; and she must then be convinced that moral substitution, 
and the satisfaction of Divine Justice by a transfer of the qua- 
lities of virtue to the side of vice, and of vice to the side of 
virtue, are impossible in the nature of things, and as absurd, on 
the face of them, as the doctrine of transubstantiation. Should 
she urge in reply that, in one place, God is said to. have for- 
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given us for Christ’s sake, we shall refer her to the original ; 
where as little will be found to justify the idea conveyed in our 
translation, as occurs in\a passage in the Psalms which she has 
quoted to authorize a representation of Omnipotence as em- 
ployed in * making men to be of one mind in a house.” * 
Much as we differ from this writer in the introduction of 
certain doctrines for the support of the ethical system of the 
Gospel, we entirely agree with her in the high praise which 
she bestows on Ausility, in the last chapter of the first volume; 
where she styles it the only true greatness: yet we confess that 
we should have relished this chapter more, if she had not told 
us that ‘ Humility takes its first ground on the full conviction of 


our apostacy from God;’ for had Adam not fallen, but remained 


in Paradise, he would surely have seen reasons to be humble. 


The ignorance, imperfections, and limited faculties of man 
urge him to a humble sense of his own nature; yet we agree with 


Mrs. M. that ‘there is no humility in an excessive depreciation 
of ourselves.’ When good people pronounce that they are the 
vilest of sinners, they lie to God and to their own consciences. 
Vol. ii. opens with a chapter on Retirement, followed by 
another intitled the Dangers and Advantages of Retirement, in 
which this subject is very sensibly treated. While Mrs. More 
properly represents the importance of being qualified to live 
alone, she does not omit to represent the evils which retire- 


‘ment is apt to generate : 


¢ Retirement is calculated to cure the great infirmity, I had almost 
said the mortal disease, of not being able to be alone; it is adapted 
to relieve the wretched necessity of perpetually hanging on others for 
amusement ; it delivers us from the habit of depending, not only for 
our solace, but almost for our existence on foreign aid, and extri- 
cates us from’ the bondage of submitting to any sort of society in 


order to get rid of ourselves. It is very useful sometimes thus to 


make experiments on our own minds, to strip ourselves of helps and 
supports, to cut off whatever is extrinsic, and, as it were, to be re- 
duced to ourselves. We should thus learn to do without persons 
and things, even while we have them, that we may not feel the pri- 
yation too strongly when they are not to be had. These self-denials 
constitute the true legitimate self-love, as the multiplying of indul- 
gences is the surest way to mortification.’ 


On the other hand, it is remarked that 
¢ Retirement, pong favourable to virtue, is not without its dan- 


frre Taste, and, of course, conversation, is liable to degenerate. 


[ntellect is not kept in exercise. We are too apt to give to insigni- 
ficant topics an undue importance ; to become arbitrary ; to impose 
our opinions as laws ; to contract, with a narrowness of thinking, an 





* See an article in this Number on Select Psalms in Verse. 
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impatience of opposition. Yet while we grow peremptory in our de- 
cisions, we are, at the same time, liable to individual influence; 
whereas in the world, the injurious influence of one counsellor is soon 
counteracted by that of another; and if, from the collision of oppo- 
site sentiments we do not strike out truth, we experience, at least, 
the benefit of contradiction, If those with whom we associate are of 
an inferior education and cast of manners, we shall insensibly lower 
our standard, thinking it sufficiently high, if it be above theirs, till 
ve imperceptibly sink to their level. The author saw, very early in 
lite, an illustration of these remarks, in a person who had figured in 
the ranks of literature. He was a scholar anda poet. Disappointed 
in his ambitious views of rising in the church, a profession for which 
he was little calculated, he took refuge in a country-parsonage. 
Here he affected to make his fate his choice. On Sundays he shot 
over the heads of the inferior part of his audience, without touching 
the hearts of the better informed; and, during the week, paid him- 
self for the world’s neglect by railing at it. He grew to dislike po- 
lished society, for which he had been well qualified. He spent his 
mornings in writing elegies on the contempt of the world, or odes on 
the delights of retirement, and his evenings in the lowest sensuality 
with the most vulgar and illiterate of his neighbours.’ 


Many pages are devoted to an Inguiry why some Good Sort of 
People are not better, and to Thoughts suggested to these Good Sort 
of People ; in which Mrs. M. endeavours to explain the causes 
that keep down the growth of piety, and prevent those who 
are almost from being altegether Christians. We should pass 
over these chapters without any comment, had not Mrs. M. 
evidently glanced at the controversy respecting Evangelical 
Preaching, and spoken of ¢ writers who triumphantly distin- 
guish themselves by the appellation of practical, in studied 
opposition to those who are professedly doctrinal ;? by which, 
account she has afforded an incorrect view of the case. The 
fact is, that those who term themselves practical preachers 
oppose themselves to other preachers, not because these last are 
professedly doctrinal, but because their doctrine is regarded to 
be not practical, or unfavourable to sound morals. Mrs. More 
is rather inclined to take part against the practical preachers, 
by asking, ‘ if there be not sometimes a misnomer in the ap- 
pellation ?? but why should she suspect them? ‘They are ge 
nerally as energetic in supporting what they believe to be the 
true Gospel as the most zealous Calvinists: but they wish to 
represent the doctrines of the Gospel as subservient to morals, 
and to have it understood that “ the whole scheme of our re- 
demption is a doctrine according to godliness.” Their fellow- 
creatures are exhorted to improve their respective talents as 
‘‘ those that must give an account ;” and who, if they are found 
faithful, will receive the promised reward: a mode of address 
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which is sanctioned by our Saviour’s preaching : but Mrs. M. 
would insinuate that the mention of reward will induce men 
to regard themselves (Vol. ii. p. 100.) as ‘ contractors for hea- 
ven, who bring their merit as their purchase-money, and intend 
to be saved at their own expence.’ Thus does this lady stigmatize 
those Christians who dare to be moral without being orthodox | 

As a true specimen of tabernacle-unction, we quote the fol- 
lowing passage : 

¢ But oh! what unspeakable consolation will the humble believer 
derive from the appellation by which the divine spirit is designated — 
The Comrorter. ‘There is something sublimely merciful in a dis- 
pensation, of which the term is so delightfully expressive of the thing. 
We read in Scripture of grieving the Holy Spirit; but, when we 
consider him under this most soothing character, is there not some. 
thing of peculiar and heinous ingratitude in grieving the Comforter ?? 


We proceed to the chapter on Habits, in which we meet with 
this observation : : 

‘ Habit being an engine put into our hands for the noblest and 
most beneficial purposes; and being one, which, having the free 
command of our own faculties, we have a power to use and direct — 
a power, indeed, derived from God as all our other possessions are — 
yet having this power, it rests with ourselves whether we shall im- 
prove it by a vigorous exertion in a right bent, or whether we shall 
turn it against our Maker, and direct the course of our conduct te 
offending, instead of pleasing God.’ 


To the same effect we read, a few pages farther on: 


‘ We cannot, indeed, purify ourselves, any more tham we car 
convert ourselves, it being equally the work of the Holy Spirit to 
infuse purity, as well as the other graces, into the heart ; but it rests 
with us to exercise this grace, to reduce this purity to a habit.’ 


Without discussing the doctrine of Divine influences, we may 
be allowed to ask Mrs. M. whether the two expressions, ¢ puri- 
fying ourselves’ and exercising purity so as ‘to reduce it toa 
habit,’ be not nearly synonymous ; and whether it be possible 
for a person to reduce purity to a habit who cannot purify 
himself? A being who is incapable of choosing virtue, and 
of resolving to practise it, must, (we should think,) if the 
matter ¢ rested with himself,’ be incapable of any perseverance 
in it: for surely perseverance is more difficult than choice; and 
an uniform course of virtue more arduous than the first resd- 
lution to adopt it. Now, according to this moralist, one de- 
partment of purity is performed by the Holy Spirit, and the 
other by ourselves. If ‘conversion be a gradual transforma- 
tion,’ (p.144.) and if a gradual transformation implies the 
generation of habits, the aid of the Spirit is as necessary in the 
latter case as in the former. | 
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The chapters intitled, On the Inconsistency of Christians with 
Christianity, — Expostulation with the inconsistent Christian, — 
and Reflections of an inconsistent Christian after a serious Perusal 
of the Bible,— are nearly in the same strain, and directed to the 
same object. ‘The inconsistencies which Mrs. More laments, 
and endeavours to remove, are ascribed * to a want of faith: 
but perhaps she should have said, to a deficiency of it; since the 
generality of well-disposed persons want the power of makin 
‘‘ the distant and the future predominate over the present,” and 
hence the objects of the world acquire a preponderance in spite 
of their religious principles. . This will account for ¢ the sect 
of the Postponers’ being so very numerous. —In the following 
chapter, which exhibits The Christian in the World, the disrespect 
paid to the Sabbath is lamented; and the professors of the law 
are reproved for appointing their consultations on Sundays. As 
lawyers, when charged with trenching on the law, call for the 
act of Parliament which they are accused of violating, this lady 
will probably be asked by the members of the profession for the 
Divine statute in the New Testament which they are censured 
with breaking by their Sunday-consultations ; and, at the same 
time, they may ask why the Sunday cabinet-dinners of the 
ministers of state have not fallen under Mrs. M.’s animad- 


_..Wexsions. 

"* obey pass the two chapters on the Difficulties and Advantages 
of the Christian in the World, and on The Established Christian, 
which terminate the work, in order to notice the penultimate 
chapter intitled Candidus, in which we are induced to believe that 
this lady attempts some delineation of her own character. While 
professing to exercise charity and kindness to all sects and all 
parties, except to the sect of the Non-doers, Candidus avows his 
warm attachment to the Established Church, which is thus 
expressed : 


¢ Like a true lover, he delights not to expatiate on any imper- 
fection she may have; but he will not, like an absurd lover, insist 
on any imperfection as an excellence. Persuaded that a mole or a 
pimple is no material diminution of beauty, he will no more magnify 
- them into a deformity than he will deny their existence. His mind 
is so occupied with essential points, and so satisfied with their sub- 
stantial worth, that he relinquishes whatever is of no vital importance 
to those microscopic eyes, which, being able to take in only the di- 
minutive, value themselves on the detection of specks, as a discovery 
of their own, though keener eyes had discerned them long before, 
but slighted them as insignificant. Satisfied that it is the best of all 
the churches which exist, he never troubles himself to enquire if it is 
the best that is possible. In the Church of England he 1s contented 
with excellence, and is satisfied to wait for perfection till he is admitted 
a member of the church triumphant.’ 
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As a lover, Candidus may be supposed to overlook little 
blemishes in the object of his attachment: but we were not 
prepared, after a long series of exhortations to professing Chris- 
tians to labour for the attainment of the highest possible moral 
and religious improvement, (or fo go on towards perfection,) to 
have it indirectly recommended to us ‘not to trouble ourselves 
to inquire whether the system which is to help us on in our 
spiritual journey is as perfect as we can make it,’ but to be 
satisfied, in this respect, to wait for perfection till we are ad- 
mitted members of the heavenly society. ‘This is the termi- 


nation of Mrs. More’s long philippic on Christian Morals ! The 


Church of England certainly possesses recommendations above 
all established churches: but, as the wisest and best of its 
members have allowed that it is capable of being farther im- 
proved, why should the candid lover of truth and religion be 
satisfied with it as it is? Mrs. More very piously wishes 
that Good Scrt-of People would strive to make themselves 
better than they are: but she does not wish that our Good Sort 
of Church should undergo any kind of amelioration, though she 
must know that the improvement of public systems operates 
favourably on public morals, and that the people of all coun- 
tries. receive a sort of character from their civil and religious 


institutions. 
Moxy: 





Art. V. Sketches of Irish History, and Considerations on the 
Catholic-question. Together with an Answer to the Misrepre-: 
sentations of Messrs. Newenham and Cobbet, respecting the 
Affairs of Ireland. 8ve. pp. 109. 38. Murray. 


His tract consists of a series of strictures which were 
published periodically in Dublin. It exhibits considerable 
marks of ability, and forms one of the best pleadings which 
we have seen in support of British influence in Ireland. 
On the great subject of discussion, the Catholic-question, the 
author takes the side of liberality, and reasons with much 
feeling on the humiliating conditions that are still imposed 
on that numerous portion of-our fellow-subjects. Yet the 
reign of his present Majesty’1is, according to this writer, the 
epoch in which the British government began to consult the 
real interest of Ireland. Swift, amid all his ardour for public 
improvement, had scarcely any other idea of Irish patriotism 
than an indiscriminate resistance to English interference and | 
connection; and, unacquainted with the true principles of 
trade, he considered an exclusive home-market as indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of home-manufacture. « Let a firm 
. resolution,” 
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resolution,” he says, “ be taken by male and female, never 
to appear with one single shred that comes from England; and 
Jet all the people say Amen.” Dr. Lucas, one of the most 
distinguished of Swift’s followers, was a very benevolent 
character, but fell into similar errors with regard to commerce. 
«¢ Every thing in the shape of manufacture,” he maintained, 
“* ought to be made at home; Ireland should have no foreign 
intercourse except for the purpose of procuring raw materials.” 
The plausible nature of this doctrine rendered him the oracle 
of the manufacturers, and led to the adoption of an endless 
series of innovations. At one time, a determination was taken 
to use no English silks; at another, to use no Enplish cottons, 
muslins, or broad cloth. ‘These impolitic changes were 
productive of incessant distress among Irish traders, and gave 
rise to additional mischief, by exciting a perpetual interference 
of the Irish parliament in affairs of commerce. Every branch 
of manufacture had its advocate; the path to popularity 
lay through bounties, drawbacks, and protecting duties; and 
those manufactures, which were favoured by the soil of Ireland 
and the habits of a people, were relinquished for the more 
dazzling prospect of rivalling the labours of the sister-island. 
In a community so badly governed, the best measures were 
productive of very limited advantage. Even the * free trade,” 
granted to Ireland by the British parliament in 1779, failed for 
many years in producing the full measure of benefit which 
was to be expected from so important a concession. ‘The plan 
then entertained by the Irish was to disregard the home-trade, 
and to compete with English merchants and manufacturers in 
foreign commerce. ‘ Ireland,” said Mr. Burke in 1779, 
<¢ from the vicious system of her internal polity, will be a 
long time before she can derive benefit from the liberty of 
trade now granted, or from any thing else.” 

The interference of parliament in matters of trade generally 
took place as follows. A speculator obtained a grant of public 
money to establish an “ infant manufacture;” and next came a 
protecting duty, to secure the undertaker from the importation 
of similar goods from England. Instead of limiting his com- 
petition to the coarser and cheaper fabrics, the ambitious 
Irishman generally aimed at costly and ingenious manufactures. 
The consequence was, that, notwithstanding the lavish assistance 
of parliament, the Irish articles were either inferior or dearer, 
and the English dealers continued in possession of the market 
as before. It never occurred to these ardent legislators, that 
every misdirection of the public funds must be visited on the 
country in the shape of augmented taxation. — After a variety of 
similar arguments, this writer proceeds to combat the allega- 
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tions of Mr. Newenham respecting the disadvantages of the 
Union; a measure which, he maintains, has been highl 
beneficial to the trade of Ireland. He opposes, likewise, with 
success, the lamentations of those who dread the ruin of 
Ireland from the number of absentees. ‘The landholders, he 
says, would not in any event reside on their estates ; and it 
makes no great difference whether the remittance of their rent 
be made to London or to Dublin. Two millions form the 
computed annual amount of absentee-rental ; a sum which is 
not lost to Ireland, as many imagine, but is necessarily 
replaced by a correspondent amount of mercantile exports. 
No country could stand a constant drain of two millons a 
year; and it might as well be said that a country-town 
exhausts the surrounding district, because it is the scene of 
the expenditure of the adjacent landed income. In either 
case, the cultivators of the soil are compensated, by a receipt 
sometimes direct, but more frequently indirect, of equivalent 
commodities, in exchange for the rents which they pay. 

These observations may be taken as a specimen of the 


_ course of reasoning pursued in this pamphlet. It is written 


with force and perspicuity; and we sincerely wish that it 
may operate to produce, in some degree, a healing effect on 
the wounded minds of the Irish. In point of style, it is 
intitled to commendation ; with the exception of certain pecu- 
liarities, such, for example, as the expression, (p. 22.) ¢ govern- 
ment was sufhciently influential to prevent;’ and (p. 23.) 
© every person is impelled to advantage himself.’ 





Arr. VI. Observations on the Character, Customs, and Superstitions 
of the Irish; and on some of the Causes which have retarded the 
moral and political Improvement of Ireland. By Daniel Dewar. 
Svo. pp. 363. 10s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Curtis. 1812. 


We: are sollicitous to recommend to public attention the 

books which supply instruction respecting Ireland; and 
the volume now before us will be found, on the whole, calcu- 
lated to convey useful impressions with regard to the condition of 
that much neglected country. Though written evidently in haste, 
and greatly deficient in that precision and condensation which 
are proper for a literary composition, it is marked by liberal 
views, and affords an example of a man of education and re- 
flection labouring with zeal to improve the comfort of his fel- 
low-creatures. Mr. Dewar, whom, from his name and the more 
certain indication of his speaking-the Gaelic language, we set 
down from the-beginning as a native of the Highlands, travelled 
through the remote and least civilized districts of Catholic Ire- 


land ; 
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land ; entering familiarly the hut of the peasants, and addressing 
them in the endearing language of their forefathers. He arrived 
consequently at a much more accurate knowlege of their habits, 
their dispositions, and their wants, than the tourist who con- 
fines his visits to towns, and gravely records the hearsay-in- 
formation which is picked up at inns. Such, however, is one 
of the sources from which we in England have hitherto been 
contented to derive our intelligence. Another quarter, from 
which information regarding the Catholics has been accepted, is 
that part of the Protestant community who are more actuated 
by a remembrance of past insurrections, than by a sense of the 
present peaceable demeanour of their countrymen. Between the 
two, the result has been that the public have remained in a great 
degree unacquainted with the state of Ireland; and it is only 
of late, and from the necessity of the case, that they have been 
led to take it into attentive consideration. In examining Mr. 
Dewar’s book, our attention will be chiefly directed to some 
new ideas which he has proposed for ameliorating the state of 
Ireland ; deferring our observations on the literary character of 
his volume to the conclusion of the article. 

Mr. D. has occupied his first chapter with the illustration 
of some geiieral views of national character: but the better 
plan for an author, in our opinion, is to postpone these gene- 


tal disquisitions ; availing himself of opportunities of inter- 


weaving them with his particular details, or of bringing them 
before the reader when the latter has become familiar with the 
facts and circumstances constituting the subject of the book. 
One of Mr. Dewar’s first remarks is the superior influence of 
moral and political over physical causes in the formation of national 
character. Adverting tothe peculiar condition of Ireland, hedwells 
on the permanency of evil arising from any false political institu- 
tion, after the institution itself has been swept away. A chief 
cause of the misery and backwardness of our sister-island is 
the unfortunate want of harmony among the several divisions 
of its population, which are three in number; the native 
Irish ; the descendants of English settlers; and the descendants 
of Scots who are established in the province of Ulster.. The 
Anglo-Hibernians, though warmly attached to Ireland, enter- 
tain in general a most unkindly disposition towards the abori- 
gines ;, despising and disliking their religion, their language, 
and their habits. Among the descendants of the Scots, the 
spirit of antipathy is directed chiefly to the religion of their 
Irish countrymen. ‘The province of Ulster is remarkable for. 
containing a mixture of the three classes; the English settlers 
being chiefly landed-gentry; the Scots, linen manufacturers, 
as well as proprietors or tenants of land; and the Irish being 
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confined to the humbler sphere of tenants and servants. No 
part of Ireland is more improved than the principal counties of 
Ulster: but no where is the influence of religious animosity 
and prejudice more apparent.—The disposition of the abori- 

inal Irish is described by Mr. Dewar in those striking colours 
which are to be supplied only by actual intercourse, and confi- 
dential conversation. He seems to be fond of comparing them 
with the Highlanders of Scotland, and of explaining the causes 
which, in the progress of ages, have produced different shades 
of character. | 


¢ There is no mark by which the native Irishman is more distin- 
guished than inguisitiveness. He will walk miles with you to dis- 
cover where you come from, where you are going, and what is your 
business ; he will appear merry to make you ms and perfectly un- 
tutored and simple with a design constantly in view.’——* An inquisitive 
turn of mind is generally accompanied with some degree of thought. 
fulness. A Highlander is both inquisitive and thoughtful, so is an 
Irishman ; though I am inclined to think, that he has not got quite 
eo much of the pensive philosopher in his nature. He can much 
more easily become jocular than a Highlander; nor is he so apt to 
make those moral reflections on the common incidents of life.?—* Be- 
sides, the Highlander generally passes his life more retired and in a 
manner much more solitary than the Irishman, and is often left alto- 
gether to his own reflections, and to the impressions which a wild and 
mountain scenery produces. In Leitrim and in some parts of the 
county of Donegal, the character of the natives approximates nearer 
to that of a Highiander, than elsewhere. The scenery of both these 
counties is wild and romantic.’— 

¢ The Irishman like the Highlander must often go from home ; he 
must go in search of that bread which his country denies him, but he 


‘ean never forget the cottage of his early years: whether in the east 


or west, though even buried amid the ignorance and vice of St. 
Giles’s, the lovely valley in which he first began to live, and the 
green hills of his native isle, with all the soft and endearing associa- 
tions which they awaken, never cease to warm his imagination, nor, 
to his latest hour, do they depart from his memory.’—* I have wit- 
nessed a considerable share of this even among the low and unedu- 
cated part of that people in London. When I spoke to them in 
their own language, their national enthusiasm was kindled, and for a 
while they seemed to forget that they were in the land of strangers.’— 

‘ The hospitality of the Irish, like that of the Scottish High- 
landers, is proverbial; and never surely has a stranger visited the 
neighbouring isle, without having had satisfactory proofs of it. The 
poor labourer, who has only potatoes for himself and his children, 
will give the best in his pot to the guest, from whatever quarter he 
may come : he bestows his simple fare with a kindness that has often 
delighted me.’— 

« I must next advert to that susceptibility of gratitude and resent- 


ment, so observable in the Irish. They are prone to extremes in 
their 
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their prepossessions, or their antipathies, their love or their hatred, 
They have no idea of the heartless neutrality of indifference, of the 
frigid torpor of insensibility ; and it is with difficulty, they can main- 
tain that equanimity of mind, which accords with the happy medium 
of moderation. They are ardent and high spirited ; and though not 
so proud as Highlanders, they have got all their impetuosity. No 
people in the world can be made better friends, and it is not easy to 
conceive of worse enemies. They have got some vanity, and they 
may be flattered ; they possess warm affections, and they may ve 
easily be secured; but they have a degree of resentment that wi 
not suffer them with impunity to be injured or insulted. This cha- 
racter appears to me extremely ak ers oy since it may be turned to 
the best account: little can be done in improving a people dull and 
stupid ; but much may be accomplished with those who are alive to 
every impression, whe are acute, and ——- and ardent. After 
all, the character which I have been delineating must be allowed to 
have many faults. ‘These, however, should, I think, be ascribed 
to the moral and political circumstances in which the Irish have 
been placed. The constituent parts of this character are certainly 
good; and if under proper direction, would undoubtedly produce 
the happiest results.’ 


On considering the very limited information of the native 
Irishman, we might be apt to suspect that his character for 
shrewdness has been over-rated: but Mr. Dewar maintains 
that, however illiterate, he will be found to possess both faci- 
lity of comprehension and aptitude for acute remark. It has 
been said by the other classes of their countrymen, that the 
native Irish are deceitful, and will betray a friend to serve 
themselves: but this opinion proceeds more from an obser 
vance of their conduct in history towards oppressive intruders, 
than from an attentive analysis of their peculiar habits; for, 
when they are once convinced that a person is their friend, 
their attachment knows no bounds. At the same time, the 
moral texture of the Irish character has been prejudiced by 
several unfortunate circumstances, for which we must go a 
long way back. ‘The chief of an Irish clan or tribe was suc- 
ceeded not necessarily by his direct heir, but by the relation 
who was deemed best qualified for discharging his duties ; 
and this custom was, in other words, opening the door to per- 
petual dissension and hostility among the members of a tribe. 
Moreover, in Ireland, the condition of the chief and of his fa- 
mily was much less calculated to set an improving example to 
his dependants than in the Highlands of Scotland ; the antient 
families being in a great degree extinguished or degraded by their 
frequent hostilities with the English settlers. If to these cir- 
cumstances we add the hatred and contempt which are enter- 
tained for the native Irish by the English who had acquired 
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ossession of their lands, we need not be surprized at the 
instances of infidelity of which the latter so much complain, 
They were the natural consequences of the sentiments of sus- 
-picion and revenge that were connected during successive ages 
with the relative situation of the parties ; and the native Irish, 
oppressed by intruders, regarded all means as lawful for their 
deliverance. Hence their atrocities and violations of solemn 
engagements towards their enemies; and hence also a ferocity 
of character, engendered and confirmed amid frequent scenes 
of bloodshed. 

We are next to advert to a topic of a local and peculiar 
character. The fall of the Irish chieftains appears to have had 
2 bad effect on the composition of their national poetry. The 

ards, as long as they were supported by a powerful lord, drew 
the subjects of their recitations from the gallant exploits or 
the virtuous loves of their ancestry. ‘‘ I have caused,” says 
Spenser, ‘“ divers of these poems to be translated to me, that 
i might understand them, and surely they savoured of sweet 
wit and good invention; but skilled not of the goodly orna- 
ments of poetry: yet were they sprinkled with some pretty 
flowers of their natural device, which gave good grace and 
comelingss unto them.” After the impoverishment of the 
chiefs, however, the bard became dependent for subsistence on 
the multitude, and was obliged to accommodate his songs to 
their taste. Both poets and people fell likewise under the go- 
yernment of priests, whose ignorance and total want of taste con- 
tributed to aggravate their degradation; and, in consequence, the 
miracles of ambiguous saints, and the wonders of St. Patrick’s 
purgatory, became frequent themes of the compositions of the 

ards.. Unfortunately, the situation of their countrymen re- 
latively to the English settlers continued age after age to sug- 
gest baneful subjects to the imaginations of the poets ; and the 
laws enacted against them, under the reign of Elizabeth, re- 
doubled their invectives on the cruelty and avarice of these 
intruders : 


‘ « These Irish bards,”? says Spenser, ‘¢ are for the most part so 
far from instructing young men in moral .discipline, that they them- 
selves do more deserve to be sharply disciplined : for ~ seldom 
use to choose unto themselves the doings of good men for the argu- 
ments of their poems ; but whomsoever they found to be most licen- 
tious of life, most bold and lawless in his doings, most dangerous 
and desperate in all parts of disobedience and rebellious disposition : 
him they set up and glorify in their rithms, him they praise to the 
people, and to young men make an example to follew.’? — Thus 
* evil things being decked and attired with the gay attire of goodly 
words, may easily deceive and carry away the affection of a young 
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mind that is not well stayed, but desirous by some bold adventurés, 
to make proof of himself.’ ” 


In the Highlands of Scotland, the situation of the bards was 
very different. Their protectors, the chiefs, remained in 
power; and the regal authority, though often opposed, was 
never stigmatized as illegal: nor did the priests acquire any 
undue influence in this part of the kingdom. Accordingly, 
we seldom meet with either saints or miracles in the Highland 
poems. ‘The conflicts of clans, the faith of lovers, or the 
destiny of the maid who mourns the early fall of « the 
dweller of her secret soul,” are the favourite themes of their 
compositions. The moral effect of these admired recita- 
tions was of great importance, and may be considered asa 
leading cause of the integrity and comparative urbanity of the 
Highlanders. 

The difference in language between a native Irishman and 
a Scotch Highlander is not such as to prevent them from easily 
understanding each other; though this remark is not equally 
applicable to all parts of Ireland. In this country we have 
generally under-rated the proportion of the inhabitants of 
Ireland who continue to speak the language of their ancestors, 
our reports being often derived from travellers who judge of 
whole districts by the facility with which English is spoken 
in the inns. ‘The fact.is that, while Irish is prevalent very ge- 
nerally throughout Leinster, Munster, and part of Ulster, it 
forms, in a manner, the exclusive language of the lower orders 
in Connaught; so that we shall find a million and a half, or 
._probably two millions, of people incapable of understanding 
any more of English than a few familiar words. Hence we 
may judge of the importance of communicating to them reli- 
gious instruction in their own tongue. ‘Till of late, the fa- 
vourite notion of the Protestants in Ireland was to discourage 
every thing that tended to preserve the aboriginal language: 
but in this, as in other instances, our compulsory policy produced 
a contrary effect. Mr. Dewar dwells very properly on the attach- 
ment which is always cherished by an oppressed people to the 
object pursued, and adds, what may seem a paradox, that to 
facilitate education in a provincial tongue is the surest mode of 
effecting its ultimate extinction. It is the way to create a taste 
for general knowlege, -—— a knowlege that is to be found only 
in the common language of the empire. Besides, if we once 
stimulate the ambition of the aboriginal Irish, the necessity of 
acquiring English for the purpose of advancement in public 
and private situations will soon increase their attention to it, 
Any measure which promotes the diffusion of the English 
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language among the lower orders of Irish will also have a ten~ 
dency to assuage religious animosity ; the difference of tongue 
being, by this class of the population, often deemed a mark of 


difference of creed. 


‘During four centuries after the conquest of Ireland, the 
administration of English law was confined within very narrow 
limits; the English pale, as it was called, scarcely comprehending 
five or six counties: so that the mass of the native Irish lived 
without the benefit of law or equity. By a narrow-minded and 
at bottom an erroneous policy, it was judged unadvisable to 
extend the range of civilization, lest the inhabitants, becoming 
united and powerful, might seek to erect themselves into inde- 
pendence. Such was the opinion of the prudent cabinet of 
Queen Elizabeth. In consequence, intestine dissension was al- 
lowed to prevail for ages: the crime of murder was very fre- 
quent ; and, while a native who killed an Englishman was | 
always punished with death, the murder of a native by an 
Englishman was expiated by a fine. 

It was at the era of the Reformation, that the unhappy di- 
visions in Ireland were productive of the most unfortunate 
consequences with regard to her subsequent prosperity. A 
proof was afforded then, as it has been in the present day, that 
revolution is advantageous only to a people who are sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate its blessings, It is probable that, at 
the time of the Reformation, great numbers of the lower 
orders in Ireland were so immersed in ignorance as not to have 
forsaken paganism. A Catholic seminary which had been 
established at Armagh, and which had sent forth enlightened 
pastors, had been overthrown amid surrounding troubles ; and 
it became afterward impracticable to obtain a sufficient supply 
of ministers. In many places, also, the church-lands were appro~ 
priated by laymen, and the people were left for ages without 
instruction. It was not at a time when the body of the 
people were ignorant of all religion, that so material a change 
as the Reformation was likely to take effect among them, Of 
the native Irish, the major part had never seen Englishmen, 
and had heard of them only by their oppression. The adop- 
tion of the new religion by the English was, therefore, in their 
eyes, a weighty objection to it. Another circumstance formed 
a strong obstacle to the progress of the Reformation: none of 
its advocates were acquainted with the Irish language, which 
at that time was the sole dialect of three-fourths of the country. 
Accordingly, the idea of introducing the new religion into Ire- 
land does not seem to have been entertained at all for some time. 
In Elizabeth’s reign, zealous application was made by Sir 
Henry Sidney, that persons competent to instruct the natives 
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in their own tongue should be sent over. We extract the fol- 
lowing passages from his letter to the Queen: 


‘ « And nowe most deare mistres, and most honoured sovereigne, 
I solye addresse to you as the only salve giver, to this your sore and 
sicke realme ; the lamentable estate of the most noble and principall 
lymm thereof, the churche I mean, as fowle, deformed, and as cruel- 
lye crushed, as any other part thereof, by your onlye gratious and 
relygious order to be cured or at least amended.’’ — Sir H. Sidney 
having mentioned the wretched state of the Irish church; and that 
even in the district of Meath, the best inhabited part of all the king- 
dom, ‘ containing 224 parishe churches, 105 are impropriated to 
sondrie possessions, and all leased out for years, or in fee farme, to 
severall farmers and great gayne reaped out of them above the rent:?? 
he goes on to propose, that good ministers might be found to occupy 
the places, and made able to live in them; “in choyce of which 
ministers for the remote places where the E£nglishe tounge is not un- 
derstood, it is most necessarie that soche be chosen as can speake 
Irishe, for whiche searche would be made first, and spedylie, in your 
own universities; and any found there well affected in religion, and 
well conditioned beside, they would be sent hither animated by your 
majestie; yea, though it were somewhat to your highness’ chardge ; 
and on perill of my liffe, you shall fynde it retorned with gayne, be- 
fore three yeares be expired: if there be no soche there, or not 
inough (for I wish tene or twelve at the least) to be sent, who might 
be placed in offices of dignitie of the churche, in remote places of 
this realme. Then I do wishe, (but this most humblie under your 
highnes’ correction,) that you would write to the regent of Scot. 
Jande, where, as I learne, there are many of the reformed churche, 
that are of this language ; and though for a while your majestie were 
at some chardge, it were well bestowed, for, in shorte tyme, thou- 
sands would be gayned to Christ, that nowe are lost, or left at the 
woorst.”’ ) 


Sir Henry’s zeal appears to have been unsupported : but, 
had his advice been followed, it is not imptobable that the 
majority of the Irish nation would have become sincere and 
industrious Protestants. Mismanaged as the attempts at re- 
formation were, they served only to confirm the native Irish in 
their attachment to the Church of Rome. ‘The Pope, turning 
their divided situation to account, received them under his 
sacred protection, and seemed to assume the character of: tem-~ 
poral prince in addition to that of spiritual father. This de- 
lusion was confirmed by the Irish priests; who, being discou- 
raged from attending our universities, received their education 
abroad. It is a serious truth that, even at the present day, 
Catholics consider themselves as excluded from the Dublin 
University ; for, though they are permitted to attend lectures, 
they are not allowed to take degrees, a disability which is most 
repugnant to the feelings of spirited men. The college of 
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Maynooth is but a partial good, and by no means on a scale 
of adequate extent. ‘ Is it now asked,’ says Mr. Dewar, 
(p. 142.) § what means are most likely to increase the converts 
to protestantism in Ireland? I answer, the diffusion of edu- 
cation through the medium of their own language. This is 
the way to moral improvement, and that being once accom. 
complished, we may safely presume that religious improvement 
is not far behind.’ | 

Parliaments in Ireland are of very old date, statutes being 
found as antient as the reign of Edward II. There, however, 
as in England, the attendance was considered an inconvenience; 
and the famous law of Poynings appears to have originated in 
a wish to avoid the trouble of frequent meetings. The servants 
of the crown in Ireland, being generally men who had under- 
taken a disagreeable task for the sake of individual advantage, 
pursued their object without delicacy or integrity; and, dis- 
tant as they were from the supreme seat of government, the 
representations which they chose to make were little liable to 
be questioned, and, in course, were frequently false. The 
object of these representations was often to display the zeal 
of the leading men, or to procure remittances for the Vice« 
gerent; and when it happened that the latter was well dis- 
posed, his good intentions were often unavailing, in conse- 
quence of the ignorance in which he was kept respecting the 
real disposition of the native Irish. It was in the 16th century 
that light first began to dawn from this long night of darkness. 
After the accession of Henry VII., the tranquillized state of 
England enabled the sovereign to enforce a greater degree of 
obedience in Ireland: under Henry VIII. the limits of the 
English pale were extended ; and many of the Irish were forced 
or persuaded to submit to the laws of England. Now, for the 
first time, robbery and murder were capitally punished ; and 
the long reign of Elizabeth, though overcast towards its close 
by a dreadful insurrection, was, on the whole, conducive to 
the diminution of dissension, and to the increase of English 
legislation. 

The antient law of the native Irish, known by the name of 
Brehon law, consisted of a few rude regulations, suited to an 
early and troubled state_of society. Among its principal dis~ 
positions, are to be reckoned the elective succession to the rank 
of chieftain, called the custom or law of tanistry ; and that of 
gavel-kind, by which, on the death of any member of a family, 
the whole stock, whether of landor moveables, was equally divided 
among all the surviving branches. The object of the latter 
was to make provision for every individual of the clan, and to 
retain numbers of dependents around the person of the we : 
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but it was not fereseen how greatly this law would lead to 
early marriage ; a custom which continues to form one of the 
most remarkable features of the present state of Ireland. It is 
likely, too, to remain in full force until the comforts of more 
advanced society shall be understood, and a necessity felt for 
providing for the welfare of a family before it is brought into 
the world. A similar division of inherited property prevailed 
formerly in the Highlands of Scotland; where, as in Ireland, 
the power of the chieftain depended on the number of his 
adherents. —A third provision of the Brehon law consisted in 
the eric, or fine imposed on criminals in proportion to their 
degree of guilt; and which was admitted as a compensation 
for any crime, the extent of the fine being left to the decision 
of the Judge. If the offender could not be found, his clan or 
family were held responsible; and the ransom was divided 
between the aggrieved party and his chieftain. 

The Brehon law, rude as it was, long continued to prevail 
in opposition to the law of England. ‘The Irish were too igno- 
rant to comprehend the latter ; and, after the fruitless attempt 
to introduce the reformed religion among them, the exertions 
of foreign priests were added to their own turbulence in re- 
sisting the innovation. A farther obstacle existed in the no- 
torious corruption of the English Judges; who were in the 
habit of purchasing their places, and took care to make as 
much as possible by them. A temporary approximation to 
good government was effected by the vigour of Strafford: but, 
after his recall and death, a series of civil troubles began, 
which lasted, with unfortunately too little interruption, to the 
reign of King William.—The following circumstance is curious, 


as it affords an example of the backward state of different parts 
of Ireland : 


¢ In the island of Tory, in the county of Donegal, the inhabit- 
ants are still unacquainted with any other law than that of the Brehon 
code. ‘They choose their chief magistrate from among themselves ; 
and to his mandate, issued from his throne of turf, the people yield 
a cheerful and ready obedience. They are perfectly simple in their 
manners, and live as their fathers had done three centuries ago.’ 


In the 17th century, Ireland was disturbed by three great 
rebellions and confiscations. The first, bursting out in the 
latter years of Elizabeth, ended with the forfeiture of vast 
districts in Ulster and Munster; the former of which were 
given by King James to Scotish colonists, and the latter chiefly 
to Englishmen. The second rebellion began in the reign of 
Charles I., and led to farther forfeitures, of immense extent, 
to the military adherents of Cromwell. The third insurrection 
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was in favour of James II., and was stimulated by the hope 
that his reinstatement would produce the restoration of the old 
Trish families to their lands and honours: but the battles of 
the Boyne and of Aghrim gave the death-blow to these expec. 
tations, and led to additional forfeitures of nearly two millions 
of acres. It was now that the Protestants procured the enact- 
ment of a code of penal laws, calculated, in vulgar apprehen- 
sion, to secure tranquillity by taking from the Catholics the 
power to injure. These laws, however, were pregnant with 
the seeds of national mischief; their severe discouragement of 
the Catholics operating as a general check to industry, and as 
@ perpetuating cause of poverty. Hence, in a great measure, 
the ignorance, the insubordination, and the propensity to vice, 
which form so disadvantageous a contrast between > native 
Irish and their better governed fellow-subjects in Great Britain, 
The penal code, in concurrence with the want of education, 
has had the effect of making the former,— who were naturally 
an open and unsuspecting people,— jealous, and to a certain de- 
gree deceitful. Such are the causes by which the habit of pre- 
varication has been fostered, and the vices of savage life have 
been continued. 

It is since the abolition of the most grievous part of the 
penal code, and of the restrictions on trade, that the in- 
crease of Ireland in wealth and political importance has become 
rapid. Within the last twenty years, her landed rental is 
computed to have risen from six to fifteen millions. —It is a 
mistake, says Mr. Dewar, to consider the lower orders of Irish 
as indifferent to the question of emancipation; since, though 
they are unacquainted with the particular objects contemplated, 
they conceive it, on the whole, to be an important blessing 
which ought not to be denied them. Mr. Dewar would put 
Catholics and Dissenters exactly on the footing of the Estab- 
lished Church, with the sole difference of an income continuing 
to be provided for the latter by government. As long, he 
adds, as any prospect remained of the Stuart-family renewing 
their claim to the crown, a reason might be urged for exercis- 
ing rigour towards the Catholics: but, at present, this is just 
as futile as the dread of Catholic proselytism. Such a dread 
takes for granted that the zeal of Catholics will accomplish 
every thing, while that of Protestants will effect nothing. ‘The 
true way of lessening the zeal of Catholics, contradictory as it 
may seem, is by the repeal of the penal laws ; —a repeal, which 
will lessen the union of those who have been long held to- 
gether by the bond of fellow-suffering. Had the Catholics been 
disposed to intrigue against the state, they would before now 


have taken the oaths which preclude their entrance on the 
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higher offices. Those who talk of political danger should 
never forget that the Irish Catholics have renounced the de« 
posing power of the Pope, and the doctrine of keeping no faith 
with heretics. 

The advantages of national education form the subject of 
the last part of Mr. Dewar’s book. A desire of investigating 
the subject to the bottom has led him to analyze the general 
arguments in favour of education, with more minuteness than 
perhaps was necessary: yet, familiar as his reasoning is, we 
consider it as not devoid of utility. * Ignorance, indolence, and 
vice,’ he says, ‘ are not more closely allied on the one side, 
than intelligence, industry, and purity of manners on the other. 
It has been said by the blind opponents of education, that the 
power of reading may lead to the reading of bad books. But 
is it true that the poor, when capable of reading, prefer bad 
books to good ones? In Scotland, where all the people can 
read, are their morals injured by their capability of perusing 
improper books? In what other country are the poor more 
sober or industrious ?? Compare this picture with the poverty 
and vice of the unlettered peasantry of Ireland, and the result 
will be that reading is one of the chief securities against moral, 
political, and religious error. An instructed and an intelligent 
people are always more decent and orderly than those who are 
ignorant. Feeling themselves individually more likely to ob- 
tain the approbation of their superiors, they are on the other 
hand more disposed to pay to these superiors a due tribute of re- 
spect; and being more capable of seeing through the selfish 
views of demagogues, they are less blindly led into disobedi- 
ence.— Another objection to education, with timid men, is an 
apprehension that the lower orders would become unwilling to 
perform that drudgery which belongs to their situation in life : 
but this is little else than saying that education would make 
them forget to eat and drink. The fact is that, while the 
wants of nature obliged them to continue to labour, education 
would only enable them to perform that labour much better. 
Discontent is generally the effect of ignorance; knowlege 
enabling us both to ascertain our duties and appreciate our 
blessings in this life, and referring the mind to that future state 
in which the inequalities of this transient scene will be adjusted. 

Though we generally participate in Mr. Dewar’s opinions, 
on one point his views and ours do not exactly accord; we 
mean, the rapidity of increase in Irish population. He thinks 
that the early marriage which is common among the Catholics, 
by a young families without adequate provision, is a 
public misfortune: but early marriage has such powerful re- 
commendations in our eyes, that we are with difficulty brought 
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to admit arguments on the opposite side. Without entering 
itito a discussion of the question, we shall merely observe that 
Mr. Dewar’s notions are founded on a well-known work on 
population, which perhaps does not adequately estimate the 
additional means of provision afforded by increased population. 
We are more likely to agree with the author when he contrasts 
the state of the poor in Ireland and in Scotland. In the latter, 
they are industrious and comfortable without much assistance 
from their richer neighbours; while in Ireland they are super- 
stitious and comfortless, wandering about in crowds on the 
public roads, and stunning the passenger with their petitioning 
vociferation. We coincide with Mr. Dewar likewise on a very 
different matter, viz. the increased necessity of correcting, by 
previous education, those confined views of which the sub- 
division of labour is productive. It has been said by many that 
this favourite doctrine of Dr. Smith tends to debase that society 
which it professes to improve: but those persons carry the 
point too far, and do not take a comprehensive view of the 
extent of Dr. Smith’s reasoning. By his plan, the acquisition 
of education would be as much facilitated and abridged as that 
of other things. A knowlege of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, may be attained in the juvenile years of the mechanic, and 
should by all means be his object before he takes the step of 
devoting himself to an uninstructive occupation. 

As early as the reign of James I., free schools were erected 
in several of the large towns in Ireland, and have since been 


‘extended to different parts of the country. 


¢ It appears from a late report of the Commissioners of the Board 
of Education in Ireland, that their number is greater than might have 
been supposed. Of 1122 benefices, returns have been made to the 
eommissioners from 736 of these: by which it is shewn, that in this 
number of benefices there are 549 schools, at which 23,000 children 
receive instruction. ‘The course of instruction comprises reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The schools are open to children of all re- 
ligious persuasions; who, for the most part, pay for their education 
at rates, which vary from two shillings and six-pence, to five shillings 
and four-pence, and even as high as eleven shillings a quarter. It 
appears from the report, that there isa great want of proper school- 
masters and school-houses ; and that religious prejudices, more parti- 
cularly in the south and west, have operated against the attendance 
on the schools. In the parish of Ballesidare, diocese of Killala; there 
seems to bea general determination on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics not to send their children to Protestant schools, and vice versa. 
But “ from the general returns from all the dioceses, it is evident 
that a large proportion of the children attending the parish schools 
throughout Ireland are of the Roman Catholic religion.” The 
commissioners acknowledge that though a school similar to those 
which already exist were established in every parish in Ireland, : 
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would be perfectly inadequate to the instruction of the Irish poor.’— 
“© No funds, however great, or the best considered establishment, can 
substantially carry into effect either any improvement in the parish 
schools, or any general system of instruction of the lower orders o 
the community, until the want of persons duly we pad to een 4 
the education of the lower classes be remedied, and till some institution 
be formed to prepare persons for that important office.” 

¢ It should be recollected then, that in Ireland there are no legal 
establishments similar to the parochial schools of Scotland: what 
the commissioners call parish schools, are those in which the teacher 
receives the principal part of his salary either from the recent or re- 
mote endowments of government. 

¢ Those schools that are called Protestant charter-schools in Ire. 
land, are far from being adapted for popular instruction. Great 
sums are annually expended for their support, whilst their utility is 
extremely limited. This arises, partly from the narrow principle of 
confining them to Protestants, or to the children of such Roman 
Catholics as allow their offspring to be educated in the reformed re- 
ligion; and partly from the circumstance of their being boarding 
schools. A general system of education, to make it mene must be 
conducted on the most popular plan. 

¢ In these Protestant charter-schools, “the children are too much 
at the mercy of the masters and mistresses ; and too little judgment 
is shewn in the selection of the persons who are invested with the 
important trust of educating these children. The consequences are 
such as might naturally be expected ; frequently gross inattention, 
or worse, with respect to the cleanliness, the diet, and apparel of 
the children, as well as to their morals, and progress in industry. 
. Hence, it too fréquently comes to pass, that when the charter-school 
children are taken as apprentices, to be trained up as domestic ser- 
vants, or instructed in manufactures, they commonly prove slothful, 
dirty, and vicious.” ’ 


The great defect in the plan hitherto followed is the total 
want of teachers who are acquainted with the native language 
of the Irish. It is quite natural that the dissatisfaction engen- 
dered by oppression among the people should be transferred, in 
some degree, to the English language, and to English schools. 
Instruction in this strange tongue -flatters no prejudice, and 
awakens no feeling of patriotism: whiletheir priests, on the other 
hand, address them in the language of their fathers, which is 
endeared to them by many circumstances. Moreover, the 
children, understanding in general only a few words of English, 
find it very far from easy to comprehend the instruction of 
their masters. With regard to the difficulty of procuring pro- 
per teachers, about which so much has been said, nothing of 
that kind has been experienced in Scotland, the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge having as many as they require, 
at the moderate allowance of 15]. a-year. ‘To such persons, a 
salary of 251. a-year, with a house and trifling school-fees, 
would prove an adequate inducement to undertake the task of 
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teaching in Ireland; and from the similarity of Gaelic to 


Trish, these teachers would, in the course of a few months after 


their arrival, acquire a complete facility in instructing the chil- 
dren of the Catholic peasantry. This plan has been partly 
adopted by the Hibernian-society, who support between thirty 
and forty schools; and the Highland teachers prove, it is said, 
very acceptable to the inhabitants: but no private charity, 
however respectable, can be equal to the task of a general dif- 
fusion of education, and the only proper plan is a provision by 
law for parish-schools. ‘These, if conducted on the plan of Bell 
or of Lancaster, will perhaps be sufficient in the number of one 
in each country-parish ; while, on the method formerly pur- 
sued, two schools in a parish would frequently be necessary. 
Whatever be the course adopted, Mr. Dewar is confident that 
no general success will be attained without procuring teachers 
who understand the native language; and he has no doubt. that 
such persons may be found in adequate number in the north 
and west of Scotland. No pains, he says, should be spared to 
amend the degraded state of the Catholic peasantry, who are 
now so sunken in humiliation as not to account it dishonour- 
able to beg; and it is no unusual thing for cottagers, after 
having planted their potatoes, to leave home on a begging ex- 
cursion, and continue their tour till harvest. 

Having completed our abstract of Mr. Dewar’s observations, 
we must fulfill the less pleasing task of animadverting on his 
style. It often falls to our lot to regret the obstacles which are 
thrown by authors in the way of their own popularity, by 
neglecting to digest and arrange their composition ; and the 
measure of our disappointment is doubled when the value of 
the matter, as in the present case, is such as to possess a con- 
siderable claim on the public attention. Mr. Dewar is probably 
a young author; his name being unknown to us in the list of 
literary labourers, and his composition bearing evident marks of 
an unpractised hand. Like many other writers, he seems to 
have taken up the pen, full of warmth for his cause and of 
arguments in its behalf, but with no clear conception of the 
course in’ which these arguments should be presented to his 
readers. He appears accordingly to have written straight for- 
wards ; and to have gone to press without being aware how 
much he would have gained by a revision, or rather re-com- 
position, of his materials. ‘The author who expects extensive 
circulation or permanent favour for his work must arm himself 
with a very different disposition, and have no scruple in cutting 
down, with merciless severity, the first effusions of a warmed 
imagination. It is not enough to possess an ardent zeal, or 
even a store of ideas on the subject on which he writes ; — that 


zeal should be chastened, and those ideas be meditated, corrected, 
and 
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and arranged, before they are submitted to the tribunal of the 
public. The chief fault of Mr. Dewar-consists in want of 
compression. We have heard it stated as the practice of a ve- 
teran analyzer of the principles of law, that he marked in his 
manuscript each new idea by an arithmetical figure; excluding 
with rigid scrupulosity, as an useless accumulation of words, 
all expressions which failed to come under his conception of 
new thoughts or new illustrations. What an extraordinary 
deduction in the bulk of volumes would be accomplished by a 
practical application of this severe edict! How many examples 
would it atford to Mr. Dewar, that the idea introduced in one 
paragraph had been repeated with no change, but that of words, 
in the next; and that it re-appeared a third time, at no great 
distance, in a succeeding chapter! In the case of this publication, 
indeed, the printer appears to have been in as vehement haste 
as the author. Not only do we find an acknowleged irregularity 
in the enumeration of the pages, the numbers beginning afresh 
in the middle of the book, but, in the words serving to connect 
different pages, anomalies occur which are not usual among 
our typographers. Mr. D. promises an additional work on the 
Poetry, Customs, and Superstitions of the ‘Native Irish; to 
which we shall willingly direct our attention, in the hope of 
finding proofs of the same liberality which does honor to the 
present performance, without equal cause of animadversion on 


the score of composition. Lo. 





Art. VII. 4 “iv b Enquiry into the Causes of premature Decay 
in our Wooden Bulwarks ; with an Examination of the Means best 
calculated to prolong their Duration. By Richard Pering, Esq., 
of his Majesty’s Yard at Plymouth-dock. 8vo. pp. 78, 3s. 
Wilkie and Robinson. 4812. 


Art. VIII. Twelve Letters addressed to the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval. Wherein a View is taken of the present Magnitude of 
the British Navy, the Royal Establishments for its Equipment and 
Reception, compared with those at different Periods of its Strength, 
and with the Demands the Country now has for its Services, and 
which must continue with her Power: also of the Policy of the 
Measures about to be adopted for the supplying of the evident 
Defects in the present Anchorages and Royal Dock-yards, From 
James Manderson, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy. Author of 
a “ Letter addressed to the Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the Extension of the Naval Establishments of the 
Country ;”’ and of an Examination into the true Cause of the 
Stream running through the Gulf of Florida. 8vo. pp. 150. 
2s. 6d. Underwood, Sherwood and Co., &c. 1812. 


6 successes of our navy against almost all the European 


powers have been so signal, and our maritime ascendency 
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is so complete, that the public are inclined to imagine that 
little necessity exists for improvement in this most important 
department; and it was with no small surprise that the nation 
received from Mr. Pitt, when he began, nine years ago, to ex- 
pose the errors of Lord St. Vincent’s management, a notice 
that our ships of war were then in a condition far inferior to 
that in which they stood at the comparatively inglorious zra of 
4792. Succeeding administrations have devoted ample sums 
to the construction of new vessels; and if number were all 
that we require, our situation might be deemed completely sa- 
tisfactory : but the more we investigate the management of our 
navy, the more room shall we perceive for the introduction of 
reform. ‘The labours of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, 
though unfortunately tinged with party-spirit, had the effect of 
collecting a large body of useful information; and the Board 
of Naval Revision, appointed for the purpose of extracting the 
useful part of the reports of their predecessors, found it expe- 
dient to recommend many alterations, and would have gone a 
farther length, had they not been checked in their career by a 
significant admonition from Lord Mulgrave’s Admiralty. A 
sketch of the principal topics connected with these discussions 
‘was given to the public six years ago, in a pamphlet which, 
under the quaintfitle of ‘* Naval Anecdotes ; ora new Key to 
the Proceedings of a late Naval Administration,” * contained a 
wariety of curious documents. ‘The two traets, of which we 
‘are now about to make a report, take up only detached parts 
of the subject. One of them treats of the erroneous practices 
which are pursued in building eur men of war; and the other 
calls in question the expediency of some late arrangements 
respecting the improvement of harbours. The interest of the 
subject induces us to give them a larger share of our space than 
is generally allotted to subordinate compositions. The public 


‘stands in need. of information on both topics ; and, imperfect 


as these attempts are, they will be found té contain hints which 
are intitled to consideration, and calculated to extend a spirit 
of inquiry. 

' I. Mr. Pering is an old servant of the public, having. been 
employed during thirty years in the Royal dock-yards. He has 


thus had an ample opportunity of appreciating the difficulties of 
his profession, and of experiencing the want of suitable educa- 


tion in our ship-wrights. Until of late, thé: youths intended 
for this employment were treated as‘if every thing in the shape 
of science had been superfluous. ‘They were placed under the 
eye of a common workman, and continued, during three or four 
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* Sec Rev. Vol. li. N.S. p. 438. 


years, 
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years, at hard labour. At the end of that time, a young man 
Was particularly fortunate if he was admitted into the mould- 
loft, or under the care of a builder’s assistant. Even in this 
situation, it very rarely happened that any one took the trouble 
of directing or amending his imperfect efforts: all was to be 
learned by his own exertion. Can we wonder, then, that the 
models of enemy’s ships should be found superior to our own; 
or that our men of war should be so indifferently built as to 
Jast, on an average, not more than eight years? Short as this 
period is, it becomes considerably abridged in those cases in 
which North American oak is mixed in any quantity with our 
own; because it is extremely susceptible of the dry rot, which 
is forthwith communicated to any wood that comes in contact 
with it. Nothing, therefore, but necessity, and the appre- 
hension of a deficiency of English oak, would induce govern- 
ment to use that of American growth. 

The consumption of timber in a 74 gun-ship amounts to 
2,000 trees of about two tons each; and the expence of a 
three decker, in the hull alone, is nearly 100,000l.: power- 
ful reasons, these, for attending to any expedient which can 
produce a saving either of our timber or our labour. Among 
the leading errors in the present practice of ship-building, Mr. 
Pering reckons the use of tree-nails instead of copper-bolts, for 
the purpose of fastening the timbers. A tree-nail is a piece of 
wood made round, an inch and half in diameter, and from 
one foot to three feet six inches in length. Being cut some- 
what smaller in the middle than at the ends, the consequence 
is the admission of a portion of water, which, however little, 
has the effect of creating a tendency to decay. Accordingly, 
the tree-nails are found to be the parts of the ship which give 
way next to the oakum. A vessel floating on still water does 
not suffer from this cause; the natural compression of the 
water on the outside assisting to keep on the planks: but no 
sooner does she labour ina heavy sea, than the mischief be- 
gins to make progress. Ina warm climate, the approach of 
injury is more rapid; the shrinking of the tree-nails being, 
after a certain lapse of time, attended with so much danger as 
to render it necessary to inspect the ship before she goes to sea. 
Iron being of a nature to injure a ship’s timbers, the copper- 
holt is the only proper substitute for the tree-nail. ‘To this 
arrangement, the chief and indeed the only objection is the ex- 
pence: but government needs not hesitate to follow when pri- 
vate ship-builders have set the example; and, in the sales of 
merchant-shipping, the circumstance of being copper-fastened 
is a matter of as eager inquiry 2s that of being copper-bot-. 
tomed. wh : 
— Dd 2 Mr. Per- 
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Mr. Pering proceeds in p. 29. to suggest an improved plan 
of caulking the seams of ships; and he next reprobates a very 
coarse and ineffectual method of fastening knee-beams, by driving 
bolts clenched by aring. Instead of this rude expedient, he 
recommends an imitation of the practice in use among coach- 
makers, of compressing wood into wood by means of a screw. 
On this plan, all racking is prevented, till, in the course of 
time, the wood comes to shrink. — His next. remarks (p. 4o0.} 
regard a topic more open to general observation; we mean the 
decay of timber by damp. _ It is generally allowed that timber, 
when kept steadily in the same state, whether wet or dry, will 
last a long time; and that decay takes place from partial 
leaks, or from frequent transitions from one state to another. 
The fungi, which prove so destructive, are engendered in 
timber by confined damps and oozing drips. Hence the great 
error in our present mode of seasoning our vessels. It is com- 
monly believed that, after a ship has stood a year or two in her 
frame to season, she is completely in a condition for keeping 
dry: but in some instances ships have been kept for ten or 
twelve years on the stocks, in order to render them durable, 
though it has been found that one portion was decaying while 
the other was seasoning. ‘The error, in these cases, lies ia over- 
Jooking the important consideration that the different parts of 
the vessel are very unequally exposed to the elements; one part 
being covered, while the other encountered all the alterations of 
our variable climate. The true plan, in Mr. Pering’s opinion, 
is to build the ship under cover; a precaution which would 
give the frame the advantage of exemption from wet during the 
long period of her remaining on the stocks. Oi examining the 
causes of ‘decay in timber, we are led to regard it as an advan- 
tage of primary importance to complete the building in this 
way. Ifa quantity of chips be thrown together in a heap, 
they will, in a few days, become hot, and ferment like horse- 
dung; and hence we may infer the injury received by timber 
lying, before it is used, in uncovered piles, and exposed to 
all the variations of weather. The interior portions of these piles 
are thus kept in a state of partial moisture, and- prepared for 
the formation of fungi and for the dry-rot. Mr. Pering’s plan 
of ship-building is briefly as follows : 


‘ Convert the timbers, set the frame up, and finish the ship out of 
the wzy, without at all caring whether her materials are green or not ; 
after the ship is finished, as to her wood-work, let her stand to season, 
but by no means let a caulking-iron approach her side, for two years 
at least, for caulking is the last thing that should be done, before she 
launches into the deep ; —no more of her bolts should be driven, than 


maay be sufficient to hold her together, as every aperture should 
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Jeft open for the circulation of air ; — no tree-nails should be used on 
any account, but the work should be fastened with copper alone, 
wherever it is practicable, —not with iron, the rust of which is certain 
destruction to all wood, particularly in salt water. The advantages 
of this mode would be, that the timbers, plank, bulkheads, 
arid all other parts of the ship, would be equally and properly sea- 
soned together ; and what, perhaps, would be a greater rece 
still, the caulking of the ship would be done at the only time it ough 

to be done, — that is, just before she is put into the water, when Se 


plank has so shrunk, as to be likely to shrink no more. LEvery'part ~ 


of the ship would thus be as dry as possible: no-fungus, no drip, no 
unwholesome damp, would arise to endanger the health of the ship’s 
company ; for when the oakum is driven up, it will continue its ad- 
hesion-to both edges of the plank — consequently the sides of the 
vessel will be both wind-tight and water-tight, —and what is more, 


the plank will even swell upon the oakum, and unite with it in form- 
ing one solid body.’ 


The chief objection to the erection of a housing or cover, 
sufficiently large to protect a ship from the weather, would be 
the expence: but this, supposing it to be 10,o00l. in the case 
of a ship of the line, and remembering that it will last for the 
building of many ships, becomes insignificant, when compared 
with the advantage promised by Mr. Pering in the extended 
duration of our vessels. Oak, when used in house-building 
and preserved from damp, will last, we know, for ages. Mr. 
Pering sees nothing unreasonable in expecting a duration some- 
what similar from oak in shipping, when built in the dry, and 
protected from the lodgment of damp by copper-fastening 
and by an improved plan of caulking. He calculates that the 
average duration of our shipping might thus be tripled, and 
extended from eight years to twenty-four. .The saving of 
labour and of timber in our dock-yards, consequent on such 
an improvement, would be too evident to stand in need of 
illustration. 

It is a common remark that naval men are slow in adopting 
suggestions which lead to alterations, and some persons may con- 
sider this pamphlet as couched in too confident and unguarded 
atone: but they will admit that a change of some kind is ne- 
cessary, and that it is high time to put a stop to a system 
under which we have occasionally seen a ship of the line begin 
to rot in the course of a year or two; while it regularly 
happens to the major part of our vessels to require, at the 
end of four or five years, a repair nearly as expensive as the 
cost of building. 

II. Having discussed the topic of ship-building, we proceed 
to the observations in the other pamphlet,on the respective 
merits of our different naval stations, Captain Manderson is 

Dd 3 2 decided 
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4 decided advocate for the formation of a new dock-yard at 
Falmouth, and a keen opponent of any addition to our naval 
establishments in the Thames. He is disposed likewise to 
object to the expenditure of any farther sum for the improve- 
‘ment of the anchorage at Plymouth. We shall extract the 
useful parts of his observations, and give them under their re- 
spective heads. 

Arsenal at North-fleet. — During several years, the attention 
of the Admiralty has been directed to the question of making 
a great naval dock and arsenal in the neighbourhood of Graves- 
end. North-fleet is distinguished by a fine winding of the 
river, which makes a kind of peninsula; and were a dock-yard 
and wet-dock formed on the west side of the river, a great part 
of our navy might lie in a state of ordinary, with the advantage 
of the ships taking in their stores along-side. of wharfs, as the 
French practise at Toulon. At most of our present dock-yards, 
it is necessary to send out, in small vessels, the stores to be taken 
on board; and it unfortunately happens that from the yards 
facing westward, the, quarter for the prevailing winds in this 
latitude, a variety of inconvenience is sustained. ‘These are the 
arguments in favour of the North-fleet arsenal : but the reasons 
on the opposite side appear still more powerful. ‘The expence 
has been computed at three millions sterling, and experience 
shews that such estimates are generally much below the mark: 
but another consideration, of greater weight than expence, is to 
be found in the state of the winds, and in the demand for the 
services of our men of war on distant stations. In consequence 
of the frequency and long duration of our westerly winds, se- 
tious delays are often experienced by our ships of war, as well 
as by our merchantmen, in getting round the Forelands and 
down Channel. Add to this that, for one ship required to 
the eastward, we need two and generally three to the south- 
ward and westward. If we take for example the summer of 
‘1810, we find, in the month of June, 425 sail employed to the 
southward and westward, and only 175 in the Channel, North 
Sea, and Baltic. Of the former, about 70 were of the line ; 
‘of the latter only 12. Again, if we look at the distribution of 
‘our shipping in the summer of 1811, we find 420 sail in the 
south and west, and not more than 190 sail in the Channel, North 
Sea, and Baltic. As our ships should be repaired on the spot 
wherce they can most easily be brought into service, it would 
be obviously unadvisable to lock up'in the ‘Thames those that 
can be refitted elsewhere. ‘The fact is that we are exposed 
‘to much inconvenience in this way already, four docks out of 
six (Sheerness, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford,) being 
all situated in a direction which is calculated to create delay 
, : “ and 
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and difficulty in getting round to the westward, Yet the in, 
adequacy of Plymouth and Portsmouth, to the reception of the 
number of ships that require repair, frequently obliges the 
Admiralty to send such ships round to the river. | 
The possession of Holland by the French, and: the increase 
of the naval force at Antwerp, have of late years created in the 
public mind an additional anxiety for our defence to the east- 
ward. ‘The Thames, however, is not the only fit station for the 
assemblage of a defensive force. Yarmouth Roads on the one 
side, and the Downs on the other, would be the principal 
points; and, from the cause already mentioned, it is as easy to 
send men of war to the Downs from Portsmouth as from the 
river. When we add the consideration that we have alread 
four dock-yards in the ‘Thames, there appears very little reason 
for the construction of a fifth. Besides, it is much more the 
interest of the French to have their ships in Brest than in the 
ports of Holland, because the chances of getting into the ocean 
and spreading alarm throughout our colonial settlements are 
much greater in the one than in the other. We may therefore 
take it for granted. that the French government will embrace 
the first favourable opportunity of removing a part of their 
shipping from Antwerp; so that it is not our policy to incur 
a permanent expence for a contingent or temporary danger. 
Breakwater in Plymouth Sound.—This undertaking, after long 

hesitation on the part of the Admiralty, has lately been put in 
a train of execution; and the vicinity of Plymouth Sound to.a 
capacious dock-yard has been a powerful consideration for 
adopting an affirmative decision, notwithstanding the objections 
urged against it. Of these objections, one of the most serious 
is the danger of the water inside of the breakwater be- 
coming progressively shallow ; an apprehension which seems 
‘to be confirmed by the examples of Portsmouth, Deptford, 
Woolwich, and Chatham: where, by obstructing the tide in its 
accustomed course, the depth of water has become consider- 
ably less than it was fifty yearsago. Another objection, perhaps 
not so weil founded, is that the hazard will still be such as 
to make it unadvisable to trust a considerable number of ships 
within the breakwater, from apprehension of mischief in the 
-event of their driving. On the one hand, much of the rough sea 
which now rolls in during southerly gales will be broken off; 
on the other, the shores of the Sound are so rugged and rocky, 
that no labour of art can exempt the shipping inclosed in them 
from danger, ‘The winds most to be dreaded are those of the 
south and north-west. Thirty sail of the line is the number 
which the advocates for the breakwater allege may be trusted 
there: but Sir Home Popham and others maintain that, if -we 
| Dd 4 con- 
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consult their safety, the number must be much smaller. The 
estimated expence of this great embankment is one million and 
a half. That it will considerably exceed that amount can 
scarcely be doubted: but, without dwelling on the cost, or 
even on the uncertainty of material benefit to the anchorage, 
Captain Manderson rests his objections on the superior fa- 
cility of egress from Falmouth harbour to the southern and 
western oceans; and were only half-the money expended on 
the improvement of the latter, he is of opinion that the 
country would have much more substantial grounds of satis- 
faction. 

Falmouth harbour.—The distance from Falmouth to the Land’s 
End is only as far as from the Thames to the South Foreland ; 
with this important difference, that neither shoals nor sand- 
banks occur in the way. It is likewise to be considered that 
the south shore of the Channel terminates on the meridian of 
Falmouth; the ocean receiving every vessel from that port which 
can gain a league of westing in the run across. ‘The conse- 
quence is that, even should the wind become westerly the very 
day after a ship proceeds from Falmouth, she has still a clear run 
in a south course of more than 4oo miles to the north-east 
coast of Spain. How different is this from the case of vessels 
sailing from Plymouth, or any other port in the Channel ! 
They must either suspend their progress, and take refuge in 
one of our harbours; or, if they stand on, they must fall in 
with the coast of France. Little as Falmouth has hitherto been 
frequented, by convoys or ships of war, examples enough have 
‘occurred to prove the importance of its advantage in point of 
position : 


.£In 1808.an expedition was formed in Falmouth harbour, and 
sailed on the gth of October, under Sir David Baird, on board of one 
‘hundred and fifty transports, carrying between twelve and thirteen 
thousand men, convoyed by H.M.S. Loire, Amelia, and Cham- 
“pion. On the 11th, it made the high land of Corunna ; on the 12th 
was on the coast of Spain ;+ and on the 13th, entered the harbour of 
Corunna. On the same day it sailed, two transports left Plymouth 
to join it, one of which, having on board part of the 31st regiment of 
foot, got into Falmouth with the wind at south-west on the 11th, the 
day the expedition made the high land of Corunna; and the other, 
called the Charlotte, having on board part of the 26th regiment of 
foot, got into Falmouth harbour the very day the expedition entered 
that of Corunna.’— . 
¢ When Lord William Bentinck was charged with an important 
"mission to the Sicilian court, that no delay might be occasioned in 
getting out of the channel, as cas supposed, when the wind should 
come Fai, the Menelaus frigate was ordered to receive him at Ply- 


mouth, where he was detained some time by contrary winds, .as were 
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also nine packets at Falmouth. On the 27th of October, (1811.) 
the wind came northerly, when the frigate and packets sailed from 
their different anchorages ; two of the latter put back disabled, but 
seven effected their passage into the ocean. On the 2gth, the Mene- 
laus was forced into Falmouth harbour, whence she could not sail 
until the 7th of November. When the Menelaus sailed from Fal- 
mouth on the 7th of November, the Marlborough, one of the packets 
which left it on the 27th of October, was on that day in fatitude 
44° 22’ north, and longitude 11° 28’ west ; being then one hundred 
and forty-three leagues south-west by south, half west, from Falmouth, 
and one hundred and nineteen leagues south-west, one quarter west, 


from Ushant.’ 

The great cause of delay to our outward bound shipping is 
the unfrequent occurrence and short duration of easterly winds. 
On examining a diary (or, in seaman’s phrase, * a log,’”’) of the 
fluctuations of the wind, we find that, (p. 63.) during the year 


180T, 
South-west winds prevailed - 152 days 
North-west - - - IOI 
Fair to come down Channel - 60 
Again, in the year 1802, from rst January to 30th April, 
South-west winds - - - 47 days 
North-west - - - - 42 
Fair to come down Channel - 30 


The days not reckoned are those in which the wind was so 
variable as to belong to no particular quarter. This difficulty 
in coming down Channel is a very powerful reason for render- 
ing Falmouth a naval station; particularly when we. consider 
that Plymouth, the least objectionable of our dock-yards in 
point of situation, cannot receive for the purpose of repair above 
a third of the ships of war employed out of the channel. Any 
jealousy that may exist on the part of Plymouth is unfounded, 
because Hamoaze would still be filled, and the diminution 


would take place in the ships sent at present to the eastward. | 


The danger ascribed by some persons to the entrance into 
Falmouth arises, in Captain Manderson’s opinion, from its 
having been hitherto very little frequented by large ships: but, 
even at present, it will contain a considerable number of ships 
“eo of the line; and it has been computed (p. 43.) that the expen- 
- diture of half a million would augment the space to a size capable 
of holding with ease fifty-six sail of the line. - Captain M. does 
not deem it impracticable to render the outer road of Falmouth 
a desirable anchorage, by extending a breakwater on what is 
calied the Zone-reef, together with a smaller work of the kind at 
the outer Manacle-rock. The principal objection to Falmouth 
is the difficulty of egress in south-east winds : but these, it ap- 
peats, 
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pears, on a computation, (p. 63.) do not prevail above a few 
days in the year to a degree that is sufficient to obstruct the 
object in question. 

On making a comparison of the arguments on both sides, we 
are inclined to think that the advocates of .each have been dis- 
posed to carry their conclusions too far. The situation of 
Northeflest possesses considerable advantages: but any establish- 
ment formed there should, in our opinion, be limited to a scale 
calculated rather to countervail the defects of Sheerness and 
Deptford, than to extend our naval works in a direction in 
which an augmentation seems to be least wanted. With regard 
to Falmouth, it appears to us expedient that it should be used 
rather as a sailing station than as a great naval depot. A dock- 
yard might be established ona plan calculated to afford slight re- 
pairs; whilevessels in want of a thorough refitting might continue 
to proceed, for some time at least, to the older and larger esta- 
blishments. Let us always keep in mind that the construction 
of a dock-yard, especially at a distant point, implies the erec- 
tion of fortifications and the appointment of a garrison; and 
that Falmouth would be much more open than Plymouth, to 
an attack from an enterprising enemy, is apparent on the first 
inspection of the map ; while the facility of egress to the ocean, 
which constitutes the peculiar advantage of Falmouth, would 
afford to a hostile fleet the hope of escape after they had haz- 
arded an attempt on our stores and shipping. Another argu- 
ment, of a more consolatory kind, and equally applicable to the 
advocates fer North-fleet and to those of Falmouth, is the hope 
of a great reduction in the repairs of our navy by improvements in 
ship-building. As the prevention of an evil is always better than, 
its eure, we are unwilling to subscribe to propositions for aug- 
menting our means of refitment, until a fair trial has been given 
to the recommendations of Mr. Pering and others who are ac- 
quainted with the business of ship building. 

_ We cannot conclude without adverting to the extraordinary 
trespasses of Captain Manderson on the score of prolixity and 
repetition. He goes greatly beyond most of the recent trans- 
— of that description, and seems indeed in each letter to 
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rget what he had advanced in the preceding. Lo. 
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Arr. IX. The Expediency maintained of continuing the System by 
which the Trade and Government of India are now regulated. By 
Robert Grant, Esq. 8vo. pp. 424. 128. Boards. Black, 
Parry and Co. 1813. 


Or more than one recent occasion, we have paid particular 
“XY attention to the great question respecting the renewal of 


the 
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the East-India Company’s charter, which is still under the consi- 
deration of the public and the legislature *. The present volume 
calls us again to the discussion: but, after having perused it, 
we feel disposed to allege that it does not contain-much ¢o 
which in these late articles we have not prov'ded an answer. 
It therefore does not ‘require from us a detailed criticism by 
the extraordinary merit which it possesses, — though, compared 
with other books on the same side of the question, it cannot be 
said to be without merit,—but because unusual efforts have been 
made to attract towards it a factitious interest. We cannot; 
however, refrain from observing that the work itself displays a 
quantity of pretension which will serve to disgust a delicate and 


to provoke a severe critic. When Mr. Grant comes before us, 
he comes 


«© As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.” 


If we were to judge by the present production, we should think 
that he had paid much more attention to words than to ideas; 
and his understanding seems to be so far not vigorous, that he 
has not conquered a single prejudice of those which prevail in 
the ordinary minds of ordinary society. In conducting argu- 
ments of no particular complexity, he overlooks direct incon- 
sistencies: while in politics, the principles which he has adupted 
are those which are founded on the alarms of insurrection among 
the people ; and to his mind the word improvement sugyests all 
the horrors of the French Revolution. It is in consequence a 
standard maxim with him (and he intimates, by various sneers, 
that no man who desires not anarchy can be of a different 
opinion,) that, whenever any political institution is productive 
of any good, — and every political institution is productive of 
good,—it never ought to be changed, nor improved, because all 
improvement is change. In a mind so constituted, a partiality 
for the government of the East-India Company was well fitted 
to take root and flourish. 

Let us contemplate a few of the author’s general maxims 
before we enter on his argument. —In disposing of ‘political 
questions, it is either folly or wickedness, he says, to have any 
thing to do ‘with abstract or elementary principles.’ The 
reader will see nothing very new in this remark, since it is the 
common declamation of all those who wish for the reputation 
of wisdom without the trouble of deep thought, and is the 
miserable artifice by which the superficial hope to disguise and 

* See our account of Mr. Bruce’s Annals, &c., in the Reviews for 
March and April 1811, and for January last. 
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covertheir shallowness. When abstract principles are mentioned, 
good abstract principles, of course, are those which are meant. 
Now, good abstract principles are neither more nor less.than the 
accurate results of experience, presented in an exceedingly con- 
densed and. concentrated state. If Mr. Grant, therefore, wishes 
political questions to, be decided without abstract principles, he 
wishes. them to be decided without the benefit of experience. 
Accurately speaking, he would have them be regulated by a 
narrow and empirical instead of a comprehensive and profound 
experience; by a very imperfect instead of a very perfect guide. 
_ Another of Mr. G.’s maxims is, that simplicity is not a 
desirable quality in human institutions. On the contrary, we 
state that, if there be more ways than one of attaining an object, 
the way which is the most simple, being in other respects 
equally efficient, is always the best, —in general, greatly the best. 
As this is completely self-evident, and every man would be 
ashamed to contradict it, Mr. Grant must evade this disgrace 
by explaining away the best. part of his proposition. | His 
meaning, he must tell us, was only this; that, when the benefit 
of simplicity is overbalanced by some other benefit of a dif- 
ferent sort, simplicity ought not to be pursued; than which a 
more nugatory proposition was never penned. ‘The same may 
be said of veracity, or of legal obedience, or of almost any thing 
else, let its utility. be ever so great and unquestionable. 

This war against simplicity is not without a motive. The 
policy for it is the same. with that of some barbarian sovereigns, 
of whom we read in history ; who, as a sort of a defence for 
the interior of their country, make a vast solitude all round its 
borders. Out of the ruins of simplicity, is erected a bulwark 
for those political fabrics made up of shreds and patches, in the 
construction of which, 


, “‘ High arbiter, 
Chance governed all.” | 


The fear lest the other part of the same passage should ap- 
pear applicable, and lest it should be thought that, in such 
systems, 


& Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray _ 
By which he reigns,” 


excites certain descriptions of persons to very painful and in- 
cessant efforts. ‘Their measures, however, are in.general most 
imprudently chosen. When Mr. Grant, for example, produces 
with all the sh¢w of pre-eminent wisdom a doctrine about sim- 
pltcity, which a short application of good sense shews to be 
utterly unfounded, the mind hurries on’ from despising the 
ik te means 
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means to despise the end to which such means were: directed ; 
and it requires a strong exercise of reason to resist the impulse, 
and to reflect that complicated and heterogeneous schemes of 
government, though they lose the advantages of simplicity, may 
have other benefits which compensate for them. The true 
plan for Mr. Grant, and those who belong to his school, would 
be to specify these advantages by clear and precise description, 
with accurate proof; and not to attempt to delude by vague 
and abstract depreciation of simplicity. 

When the author says that ‘simplicity is not the proper 
virtue of institutions adapted to the various and intervolved exi- 
gencies of human society,’ he only shews how superficially he 
is read in the subject. He might as well say that simplicity is 
not the proper virtue of a theory calculated to account for the 
various and ‘ intervolved’ motions of the moon, and deride the 
astronomers who have exerted the finest powers of the calcu- 
lating art to prove that they all depend on the single and simple 
principle of gravity. It would be easy for him to call them 
men who want to resolve questions by abstract and general 
principles, and to launch against them fifty more of the fashion- 
able common-places by which ignorance 1s accustomed to insult 
knowlege. So far from accurate is Mr. Grant’s view of the 
matter, that the principles of human nature, by which every 
thing is produced, are really very few and very simple; and 
for that reason complexity in any government is an infallible 
sign of its imperfection. Still it may be true that some kinds 
of simplicity in government may be much worse than some 
kinds of complexity ; nay it may be true, as we believe it is, that 
a very complex government, viz. the-British, may be better than 
any simple form which has yet been exhibited. 

From Mr. Grant’s maxims of politics, let us proceed to some 
of his maxims of law. * The technical niceties,’ he observes, ¢ that 
abound in our administration of justice, are among the luxuries 
which a very high state of civilization both introduces and 
renders necessary.’ In the first place, the technical niceties of 
our law were not introduced in an age of high civilization, but 
of great barbarism ; he is therefore wrong in regard to the cause 
of them, which was not civilization, whatever it might be. He 
says also that these technical niceties are ‘ luxuries,’ by which he 
gives us to understand that they are causes of pleasure. Now, two 
sets of people are connected with them 3 ‘one set, the lawyers, 
on whom they confer great wealth and power; another set, the 
people, in their character of suitors, whom they load with un- 
necessary expence, and torture with unnecessary vexation and 
delay, frequently with denial and frequently with failure of 
justice. ‘To the lawyers, therefore, (and Mr. Grant isa ie He 
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means to despise the end to which such means were directed ; 
and it requires a strong exercise of reason to resist the impulse, 
and to reflect that complicated and heterogeneous schemes of 
government, though they lose the advantages of simplicity, may 
have other benefits which compensate for them. The true 
plan for Mr. Grant, and those who belong to his school, would 
be to specify these advantages by clear and precise description, 
with accurate proof; and not to attempt to delude by vague 
and abstract depreciation of simplicity. 

When the author says that ‘simplicity is not the proper 
virtue of institutions adapted to the various and intervolved exi- 
gencies of human society,’ he only shews how superficially he 
is read in the subject. He might as well say that simplicity is 
not the proper virtue of a theory calculated to account for the 
various and ‘ intervolved’ motions of the moon, and deride the 
astronomers who have exerted the finest powers of the calcu- 
lating art to prove that they all depend on the single and simple 
principle of gravity. It would be easy for him to call them 
men who want to resolve questions by abstract and general 
principles, and to launch against them fifty more of the fashion- 
able common-places by which ignorance 1s accustomed to insult 
knowlege. So far from accurate is Mr. Grant’s view of the 
matter, that the principles of human nature, by which every 
thing is produced, are really very few and very simple; and 
for that. reason complexity in any government is an infallible 
sign of its imperfection. Still it may be true that some kinds 
of simpliéity in government may be much worse than some 
kinds of complexity ; nay it may be true, as we believe it is, that 
a very complex government, viz. the-British, may be better than 
any simple form which has yet been exhibited. 

From Mr. Grant’s maxims of politics, Jet us proceed to some 
of his maxims of law. ‘The technical niceties,’ he cbserves, ¢ that 
abound in our administration of justice, are among the luxuries 
which a very high state of civilization both introduces and 
renders necessary.’ In the first place, the technical niceties of 
our law were not introduced in an age of high civilization, but 
of great barbarism ; he is therefore wrong in regard to the cause 
of them, which was not civilization, whatever it might be. He 
says also that these technical niceties are ¢ luxuries,’ by which he 
gives us to understand that they are causes of pleasure. Now, two 
sets of people are connected with them ; ‘one set, the lawyers, 
on whom they confer great wealth and power; another set, the 
people, in their character of suitors, whom they load with un- 
necessary expence, and torture with unnecessary vexation and 
delay, frequently with denial and frequently with failure of 
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they are no doubt luxuries of the most delicious flavour: but to 
the people, as suitors, they are among the most fertile of all 
sources of oppression and misery. a 

‘ A high state of civilization,” Mr. Grant informs us, 
renders these tormenting niceties necessary.’ We wish that 
he had shewn us how they become necessary. We know not any 
book in which such demonstration is offered. It was virgin 
ground for Mr. Grant. We believe, however, that this gentle- 
man, and all the advocates for legal and political abuse with, 
whom the world abounds, cannot shew any proof of this strange 
proposition that will bear a moment’s examination. We speak. 
from a very careful analysis, which has embraced every view of 
the subject, when we declare that all the forms in legal pro- 
cedure which are conducive to the ends of justice are neither. 
many nor subtle; and that all. beyond these are nothing but. 
factitious causes of delay, vexation, and expence. For proof 
of this assertion, — proof which it is plainly beyond our com- 
pass to give,— or at least for many important matters of proof, 
we refer to one of the greatest works on the subject of law 
which the English language contains, Mr. Bentham’s Letters 
to Lord Grenville on the reform proposed in 1806 of the 
courts of law in Scotland. 

Let Mr. Grant, in the mean time, only answer one short 
question, What is it that civilization does, to cause the neces- 
sity for additional niceties or formalities of law ? — Civilization 
multiplies the articles of property: but does it change the 
nature of property? By the multiplication of the articles of 
property, it increases the mass of disputable matter: but does 
it alter the nature of the disputes ?- Are not the circumstances, 
which constitute the titles to property, the very same in rude 
as in more civilized ages? Is not the existence or non-exist- 
ence of these circumstances in particular cases as apt to become 
obscure in rude as in civilized periods? Is not the best mode 
of pursuing evidence the same in every age ? and is not tracing 
by evidence the existence or non-existence of the circumstances 
which, in particular cases, constitute the title to property, the. 
principal branch of procedure, and that on which the greatest 
part of its cruel and multiplied intricacies is expended ? | 

_ To one other of the author’s maxims of law we must spare 
a few words; viz. that the expence of law-suits checks litiga- 
tion. We should like to know whether he would discourage 
litigation by giving the advantage to the just, or to the unjust ?, 
If it be right to check litigation by any means, good or bad, 
(and expence is a bad mode,) the most effectual check would be- 
to hang every man who commences a suit. The only true check 
to litigation is by dispensing justice so cheaply, expeditiopsly, nal 
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truly, as to make every man foresee that his injustice to another 
will be unprofitable to himself. Every thing which has a ten- 
dency to check litigation without producing this effect operates 
s0 far to the encouragement of injustice ; and were these checks 
increased to a certain extent,—were it death (for example) to 
commence a law-suit,—who sees not that injustice would have 
unlimited range? Yet Mr. Grant actually praises the policy 
of the East-India Company in imposing a fee on the commence- 
ment of suits, with a view to discourage litigation. Such a 
measure has a direct tendency to increase litigation, because it 
has a direct tendency to augment that which is out of all pro- 

ortion the greatest cause of law-suits; viz. the number of 
mala fide defendants. 

It is in strict consistency that Mr. Grant maintains that, in 
the same proportion in which we increase the excellence of the 
administration of justice, we increase the number of law-suits. 
‘ The number of applicants for it,’ he says, ¢ will naturally be 
in some proportion to its general reputation for excellence.’ 
We suppose that Mr. Grant does not mean a false but a true 
reputation; and on that supposition the fact is exactly the 
reverse of what he imagines. Mr. G. seems to contemplate 
only the case of plaintiffs, and, even with regard to them, to 
see but half of the case. If an excellent administration of 
justice gives the most complete encouragement, as it ought, 
to all plaintiffs who have justice on their side; so it presents 
the most complete discouragement to all who would become 
plaintiffs without justice on their side. With regard to de- 
fendants, on the other hand, who give occasion to the great 
proportion of law-suits by their unwillingness to render justice 
of their own accord, were the law to afford them no prospect 
of evading justice by uncertainty or postponing it by delay, few 
would require the compulsion of law when more or less both 
of expence and of shame would attend it, without any hope of 
profit. 

According to these undeniable principles, the worse the ad- 
ministration of law is, the more numerous are the occasions 
for law-suits; and vice versd. It is thus seen how narrow and 
imperfect are Mr. Grant’s views of law, and how erroneous 
must be the institutions of the Company that are founded on 
the ideas which he adopts and applauds. 

We must now, however, attend to this writer’s Indian argu- 
ment. He begins with long delineations of the Mogul and English 
governments, of which it is easy for him to shew that the one 
was very bad, and the other is much better. His inference is 
that, becausejthe government of the Companyjis preferable tothat 
of the Mogul, therefore the Company should for ever enjoy the 
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monopoly of the East-India trade. He next tells us that a free 
trade with India would cause an influx ef Britons into that coun- 
try, who would occasion a million of evils, would oppress and 
exasperate the natives, would multiply exceedingly, and would 
produce two perfectly inconsistent effects ; viz. would make the 
Indians revolt against the British, and would themselves revolt 
against the parent-country. He lastly assures us that the trans- 
ference of the patronage of the Company, from the hands of 
the Directors to the ministry, would subvert the foundations of 
English liberty, by enabling the King to purchase an additional 
number of tools to assist him in establishing despotism over 
their countrymen and themselves. These topics, with a few 
subordinate matters, constitute the substance of his book, which 
is composed too much in the style of modern eloquence; swelled 
out like an alderman, and dressed out like an actress. In the art 
of economizing ideas, but squandering like a nobleman in 
words, we know not any body who displays greater merit than 
Mr. Grant, though this is a line of ambition in which so many 
contend for the prize. | 

Excepting the first and the last of the above-mentioned topics, 
we have in a late number furnished what we conceive to be a 
complete answer to all the rest. For them, therefore, we refer 
to our previous arguments; and on the first of the reserved 
topics we shall not enter into much detail, but devote the re- 
maining part of this article principally to the question of 
patronage. 

We have two observations to make with regard to the 
argument which Mr. Grant draws from the excellence of the 
Company’s government. In the first place, it appears to us that 
his statement of its excellence is violent exaggeration; and in 
the next place, were it ever so excellent, it affords no reason 
to prove that the people of Great Britain should be deprived of 
all the benefits of a free trade to the vast countries beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, or that their relations with India should 
be debarred from any other improvements of which they are 
susceptible. | 

Compared with what the Mogul government: was, that of 
the Company is no. doubt an improvement: but, compared 
with what it might be, and ought to be, it is nothing but a pic- 
ture of defect. All the praises of it, which we hear, come from 
people who are interested in commending it ; and if we accept 
of accounts of Bonaparte’s government from nobody but him- 
self*and his servants, and believe them all, we shall regard 
that government as the most perfect on earth. Man is a 
creature very liable to bias, and none can misunderstand the 
biasses to which people who have passed their lives in India are 
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subject. Persons who have been much employed even under 
‘the Turkish government have contracted a fondness for it. Sir 
James Porter, who was for a long time English minister at the 
Sublime Porte, can scarcely forbear to prefer it to the celebrated 
‘British constitution ; and we know how great a proportion of 
those who have had occupations even as merchants, yet more 
as agents of government, in Russia, are prone to launch forth 
into violent praises of the Russian government : which still be- 
trays all the vices of barbarism, the body of the people being 
slaves, bought and sold like cattle. If the English nation con- 
siders, with only a very moderate degree of attention, the in- 
terests which are at work to deceive it with regard to the 
virtues of our Indian government, and the proofs which are 
before it that it has been grossly deceived, (having been de- 
luded from year to year with the most lavish promises of great 
wealth from India, while India has been a perpetual drain of 
wealth from England, and never can, as is now confessed 
even by Mr, Grant, be any thing else than a destructive drain,) 
it will hear the praises of the Indian government with large, 
very large allowances. ‘The resources of India are not ade- 
quate to the expences of the Indian government: is this a 
proof of a good system? Without multiplying instanees, 
we shall content ourselves with what ought, we think, to 
be received by every body as a demonstration; that is, the 
admission of the Directors themselves. ‘These Directors 
do, (and Mr. Grant does the same thing in their name,) in 
fact, make express and ample confession that no idea of 
imperfection in government, worse than that which charac- 
terizes their own, can possibly be formed. The great end of 
government is to afford the people a protection against one 
another ; and governments are perfect or imperfect exactly in 
proportion as they accomplish this object: but the Directors 
acknowlege, and not only acknowlege but proclaim, that the 
government of the Company in India is altogether inadequate 
to this accomplishment; and that, if Englishmen were to mix 
with the natives, it would be impossible to protect the natives 
from the injustice and oppression of the English. It follows, 
a3 an unavoidable consequence, that from the agents of go- 
vernment now, and from the injustice of one another, the na- 
tives are not protected. Whatever government is perfect 
enough to protect the Indians from the injustice of its own 
agents, and from that of one another, cannot be less than 
perfect enough to effect x much easier operation, that of pro 
tecting them from the injustice of a few private Europeans, 
The Indian government, therefore, is acknowleged by Mr, 
Grant and the Directors to be of extreme imperfection; and 
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when they tell us that it is excellent, we may reply that they are 
only contradicting their own declarations. ‘That the goodness of 
this system, however, be it what it may, ought not to be pleaded 
in bar of improvement, we should think might be taken as a 
self-evident proposition: yet we know few vulgar errors of 
more extensive influence than the notion that any supposed 
merit is an adequate reason against attempts to increase that 
merit. It is this which arrests the progress of the conceited 
youth; who, having early perhaps attained a few accomplish- 
ments, conceives that he is placed high above all necessity of 
taking the trouble to acquire any more, and remains a monu- 
ment of shallowness and vanity to the end of his days. On 
the other hand, it is found that great progress in wisdom on] 
augments the avidity for more ; and that the profound philo- 
sopher goes on with unabated ardour, adding one acquisition or 
improvement of his ideas to another, as long as age affords him 
faculties to exert. 

As one of the strongest of all tests of wisdom is a desire of 
acquiring more, and one of the strongest of all tests of folly is 
the idea that we have wisdom enough; so one of the most 
forcible proofs of excellence in government is a readiness to 
admit and to court improvement, and one of the most infallible 
proofs of imperfection is a hatred and dread of improvement. 
As the English government in India has this hatred and dread 
to a high degree, we must infer that it is imperfect to a high 
degree : or, if it be really excellent, it follows with undubitable 
certainty that it has nothing to dread from improvement. 

To admit the English merchants at large to the benefits of a 
free trade with India is surely no such extraordinary strain at 
improvement, that at the present day it ought to be regarded 
as a prodigy. Even if twenty-four directors of a mercantile 
company were not found the best possible organ for the su- 
preme regulation of the machine of government in India, and 
hands and heads of a different kind were sought; should it be 
said, from a general view of the object, that this would be a 
change which perfectly excluded the idea of improvement, or 
boded any alterations but such as would be happy for the people 
of India? We state this, however, merely to shew that the 
utter annihilation of the Company implies no revolution with 
regard to India; nothing but a change of ministerial hands, 
nothing greater in fact than what takes place in England at 
every change of ministry. ‘That, as managers, the Directors 
on the whole merit praise, we most readily allow: they have 
performed important services in the melioration of the govern- 
ment of India: but we think that the amendments which they 
are competent to execute are now brought to a close, and that 
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for all ulterior improvements a more perfect organ must be 
found. 

This idea brings us to the question of patronage, which is 
the engine always worked by the advocates of the Company 
against the change of ministerial hands. It is impossible, they 
Say, that the patronage of India can be taken from the Directors 
without increasing the influence of the crown, and thus de- 
stroying the liberties of Englishmen. It is amusing to find the 
liberties of Englishmen a matter of sollicitude, shin the free 
admission of Englishmen to the trade of India is the question, in 
quarters in which not only no sollicitude for those liberties is ever 
shewn on any other occasion, and not only the most profound 
indifference to those liberties is manifested when they are the 
most deeply concerned, but in which even active hostility is 
displayed, in which the claims of the people are uniformly 
treated with hatred and contempt, in which principles subver- 
sive of all excellence in government are fostered and preached, 
and the propagation of every idea on which good government 
essentially depends is opposed with every kind ‘of intolerance 
which the spirit of the age will endure. The liberties of Eng. 
lishmen are precious to such persons—for what purpose ? only 
as a pretence by means of which they hope to keep power in 
their own hands. Whef§er the pretence be well or ill-founded 
is to that purpose a matter of indifference, and, as long as it is 
useful to that purpose, will indifferently be used. We have 
experience from their conduct, far too ample, that greater 
power bestowed on the King, when it favours even in idea 
their own interests, is not only not opposed by them, but they 
contend for it; and all those persons are reprobated by them, 
and persecuted, who lift up a voice against it. 

However, let us accept from them what they give, and make 
the most of it. They allow that the influence of the crown is 
hostile to the liberties of Englishmen, and, if increased to a 
certain degree, subversive of them. ‘This is something, and a 
something of extreme importance. Assuredly, if this be true, 
the influence of the crown demands the attention of all of us : 
but we should wish Mr. Grant and the Company te elucidate 
one point about which their conduct leaves us exceedingly in 
the dark; namely, whether the increase of the influence of 
the crown, and the loss of English liberties, be a bad thing 
only when effected by the patronage of India, and not at all 
bad when effected by any other patronage. We should also be 
happy to know whether they consider the British constitution 
as an excellent mode of government or a very contemptible 
one. If the latter be their opinion, their conduct is consistent 


with it; if the former, it is altogether at variance. It surely 
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must be far from a perfect form of government which, for the 
administration of an outlying territory, admits of no provision 
but ‘such as is calculated for its own subversion. If this be the 
practical state of the British constitution, it is far,from deserv- 
ing those panegyrics whicli we hear so perpetually lavished on 
it, and by none more profusely than by those who derive their 
consequence from the India system. ‘To paint the infirmities 
of the Bricish constitution as so exceedingly great ; to represent 
all its goodness as resting on so very precarious a foundation; 
to say that its total and radical corruption may be so very easily 
effected, and is so very difficult to prevent ; all this is a doctrine 
which, whether true or false, it is curious to hear from the 
Directors of the East-India Company. 

Ever since we have had any disputes about the government 
of India, — ever since the debates on Mr. Fox’s India bill in 
1783, — this argument has been employed ; and we have been 
assured, with the utmost confidence of assertion, that the pa- 
tronage of India, if placed at the disposal of the crown, would 
render it despotic. ‘The crown is the organ of public expendi- 
ture ; and its patronage is in proportion to that expenditure. 
The public revenue of this country in 1784 was 12 millions, 
and that of 1812 was 73 millions. If, then, the addition of 
the East-India patronage to the influente of the crown would 
in 1784 have rendered the crown despotic, the far greater ad- 
ditions which have since been made to that influence by the enor- 
‘mous increase of our expenditure at home must long ago have 
made it despotic. Now, has it been customary for that description 
of persons, who are so ready to raise the hue and cry on the 
dangers of influence when the question respects the improve- 
ment of our relations with India, to exert themselves for pre- 
venting its increase and the despotism which flows from it, 
when it has been augmented by taxes wrung from the laborious 
hands of the people of England? ‘This relative increase of ex- 
penditure, influence, and despotism, is even now proceeding 
without intermission from year to year: but is it from those per- 
sons that any opposition to this calamity is usually seen to arise? 
We need only continue a very few years in the present track, in 
order to add a great deal more to the influence of the crown 
than would be added by the patronage of India: but does any 
body expect that any opposition will be made by the preachers 
of danger from the India patronage, if we go on in that track 
till we add twice as much to the power of the crown? Yet 
the influence which is created by the swelling of expenditure at 
home is the most deplorable, both because the taxes which 
feed it are drawn from the industry of England, and because 
its gradual progress-and other circumstances prevent it from 
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exciting so much attention and from suggesting preservatives 
against itself. ‘The difficulty is not great in finding counter- 
acting forces to influence, when it is fairly acknowleged that 
they are wanted : but the dangerous cases are those (and such are 
dangerous cases indeed) in which people are not apt to see or 
consider that such counteracting forces are wanted, and in which 
none are applied. If the Directors and their scribes be sincere 
when they exclaim that despotism will flow from the influence 
which would be given to the crown by the patronage of India, 
their inconsistency exhibits a weakness of intellect which is not 
often surpassed ; and if they be not sincere, we leave it to our 

,Teaders to bestow on their conduct:the epithets which they may 
think that it deserves. Whoever talks about the dangers of in- 
fluence from the India patronage, and is not a parliamentary 
reformer, —and that to the extent of a radical cure,— affords a 
specimen either of his understanding or of his virtue which 
needs no commentary. Mr. Grant, however, perceives this so 
little, that he adopts more than one opportunity of splashing 
mud on those who deem the British cortstitution capable of im- 
provement. He bestows on them the word ¢ vulgar ;’ they are 
‘vulgar democrats ;’ and if they be vulgar democrats, then, 
to be sure, the consequence is irresistible,—all desire of reform 
is an abominable desire. 

Another remark is obvious 3 viz. that, of that influence which 
the patronage of India is capable of yielding to the crown, the 
crown possesses the principal part already. Mr. Grant contests 
this argument with great acrimony; and he produces the osten- 
sible facts, which all, no doubt, imply the contrary: but, in 
cases of this sort, it is the secret workings which are powerfully 
in dispute. We shall not stop to trace what we think the 
nature of the case abundantly suggests, but shall produce testi- 
monies to the efficacy of these workings which we think Mr. 
Grant will not refuse ; for they are those (among others) of the 
Directors, and of Mr. Grant himself. We begin with the late 
Lord Melville ; who, in his speech in the House of Lords 
8th July 1806, against the recall of Sir George Barlow by the 
ministry, expressly declaresl, ‘‘ that the exercising at pleasure this 
power of recall (which ministers do effectually exercise) enabled 
his Majesty’s ministers to gain the entire patronage of India *.” 
As far back as 1781, and before the existence of any Board of 
Controul, General Smith, whose knowlege of the relations 
between Leadenhall-street and the Treasury cannot be disputed, 
asserted in the House of Commons that ¢ it was notorious that 
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for years past, there had not been a single appointment in India 
which was not managed for ministers *.” Now for the testi- 
mony of the Directors. In the correspondence which passed 
between them and the ministers in 1805, on the subject of 
certain reimbursements to the Company, one paper was pre- 
sented which had for its title ‘* Further Observations submitted 
by the Deputy-chairman and Sir Hugh Inglis,” &c., in which it 
is said that ‘ the controul and direction of Indian affairs there 
(referring to the recent conquests) is not with the Company, 
unless indeed it be argued that the small share of patronage left 
to them constitutes power and influence ; all the great wheels of 
the machine are moved by Government at home, who direct and 
controul the Company in all their principal operations in India.” 
General Smith, in that speech which we have already quoted, 
said truly and: wisely, that, ‘‘ as matters were situated, one 
power lodged with the Directors, another’ with the minister, 
and so on: there was no responsibility at all, and the govern- 
ment was a jumble of contradictions.” What would he have 
said, had he seen among the Board of Controul, the Directors, 
and the Governor General, that division of power and that 
annihilation of responsibility which are now organized by law? 
With regard to power, indeed, the lion of course gets the lion’s 
portion : but, with regard to the annihilation of responsibility, it 
is complete... Yet this is a government which Mr, Grant can 
display as a model of perfection ! 

After these testimonies to the share which ministers actually 
possess in the influence of India, we now adduce that of Mr. 
Grant himself; and as this must in course appear to him of 
much importance, we shall not grudge a few words in present- 
ing it to him (and to the reader) as clearly as we can. 

_ The two radical and incurable defects of the government of 
India, either by the Company or by Parliament, are, 1. ‘That the 
primary is at too great a distance to controul the secondary and 
local government, and that the secondary and local govern- 
ment can have no interest in the prosperity of the country. It 
was suggested in a quarter, towards which Mr. Grant seems to 
bear considerable hostility, that, as some of the wisest states and 
sovereigns in history had skill enough to discern when it suited 
them to govern immediately any distant acquisitions, and when 
it was more advantageous to them to give those acquisitions an 
independent government, (but still as closely as possible con- 
nected ‘with themselves,) so it might be, and strong reasons 
might be urged for aflirming that it would be, for the interest 
of the people of both countries, if a similar policy with regard 
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to India were pursued by England. The author of that pro- 
position (the only one that is calculated to meet the two fundas 
mental evils which we have just presented to view) was not a 
man, we should suppose, who reckoned on its finding any grace 
or favour in the eyes of Directors and their sons; he might 
well foresee that it was not the sort of remedy which was likel 
to be agreeable to that description of men. The honest Pres- 
_byterian has been a standing jest, who went to Rome with the 
view of converting the Pope; not that he wanted sufficient 
reason on his side, but because it was easily foreseen that the 
Pope would treat his reason with the same sort of regard with 
which Mr. Grant treats the idea which, rather as an object of 
consideration for the few than of. probable acceptance by the 
many, the writer in question appears to have thrown out. 

To oppose to the strong reasons which that idea claims for 
its support, Mr. Grant has first of all an expression of contempt, 
which no doubt deserves to weigh for something ; and next 
he has the following remark; that sucha government (the 
government, for example, of a King’s son in India,) would not 
really be independent, but would stillbe under the controul of 
the British ministry, and thus raise to the pitch of despotism 
the influence of the British crown. ‘If we expected,’ says he, 
‘ the supposed Prince to enjoy effective freedom of action, and 
the real nomination of his public servants, we should in all pro- 
bability find ourselves greatly deceived. So long as he should 
be sensible that the destinies of his realm were entirely depen- 
dant on the counsels and armies of Great Britain, so long he 
would find it unavoidable to propitiate the acting administra- 
tion of that country, both by the ready surrender of, his own 
judgment, and by the choicest offerings of place and patronage 
within his gift. Now, if this reasoning be in the slightest 
degree applicable to a Prince who _is rendered hereditar 
sovereign of India, is it possible to dispute that it holds wit 
ten times greater force in regard to the Company and the 
Directors in England, whose dependance on ministry, in such a 
variety of ways, is complete? If a sovereign in such circum- 
stances must dispose of all his patronage according to the plea- 
sure of an English ministry, and in fact render it, with all its 
pernicious influence, their own ; what must be the situation of 
a Court of Directors? In truth, if the ministry do now exercise 
the patronage of India in the manner which Mr. Grant thus 
describes, with the Directors for a screen, it is thus exercised in 
the most pernicious manner in which it can possibly be used. 
The ministry, were it openly transferred to them, would apply 
it under the responsibility at least which public opinion im- 
plies, and would be deterred from any use of it which the public 
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would strongly condemn: but, as often as the Directors must 
bear or partake the odium, it is plain that the government has so 
much the less inducement to be scrupulous or fearful. Mr. 
Grant proceeds as follows, corroborating his reasons : 


‘ That under singular circumstances power may be disjoined, or, as 
it might almost be phrased, divorced from patronage, is perhaps true ; 
but the general [arermen certainly, appears to be against the oc- 
currence of such circumstances. ‘ Power (said Mr. Burke) will 
always draw wealth ;”? but much more, then, may we affirm, that 
power will always draw that modification of wealth which bears the 
closest affinity to itself. It seems, indeed, not unreasonable that men 
shouldexercise some controul over functionaries whom they have them. 
selves nominated, or that they should nominate those that are to exe- 
cute the measures which they have themselves originated. Thus it 
is, that power and patronage bear a mutual relationship ; and hence it 
perhaps follows, that those who desire the possession of the one, not 
unnaturally, as a preliminary step, attempt the acquisition of the 
other.’ 7 


Mr. Grant thus proves that, of two connected parties, the 
one which has most power will be sure to have all the patronage. 
Now from this it follows that, of the two parties, the Directors 
and the ministry, the ministry having a// the power must have 
not indeed a// the patronage, but just as much of it as they please. 
It is worth the reader’s while to pause here ; and to reflect that 
he who preaches this doctrine contends, with the utmost 
energy, that the Directors use their patronage with perfect in- 
dependence of the ministry, and free from all subservience to 
their will! 

In the reasonings of Mr. Grant on this subject, one passage 
displays so glaring an inconsistency with another and with the 
Company’s pretexts, and renounces so completely the ground 
on which those pretexts are raised, that we cannot refrain from 
transcribing it : 

‘We might,’ he says, ‘ concede to the British population, whether 
as a colony, or under whatever name, the guidance of their own 
measures, and the election of their public functionaries. But so long 
as that population should subsist, in fact, at the diseretion of the parent 
country, — governed, no less than assisted, by her wisdom, and over- 
awed, no less than protected by her power, — so long as they should 
fall short of that strength and stature which alone could enduc them, 
in their collective and national capacity, with a high pride and energy 
of character, —so long their freedom of conduct and of eleetion, would 
not be exercised without a studied deference to the pleasure of their 
patrons,’ 


Who would think that from this same pen, and within a few 
pages in the same volume, had flowed the most urgent remon- 
strances against any allowance to Englishmen to repair to India, 
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because their presence there would be a certain source of revolt 
from the motheycountry ? ‘This same writer, we see, when 
he has another purpose tg serve, can affirm that a British popu- 
lation in India, so far from daring to revolt from the parent- 
country, would not dare (for we know not how many ages) so 
much as to appoint its own magistrates otherwise than accord- 
ing to the dictates of the British ministry.—This is a true speci- 
men of the reasonings of the Company ; which are raised on 
grounds so fictitious and imaginary, that the same arguments 
conclude equally in favour of the Company when on one occa- 
sion they aflirm that which on another they deny. ‘This implies 
vast ingenuity in their dependants ; and in this high praise it 
would not be easy to point out any person who claims a greater 
share than Mr. Grant. ‘Two things, viz. an excessive pursuit of 
gaudy expression, and an inveterate attachment to the prejudices 
of the Company, seem in this gentleman to have misled a mind, 
of no masculine force, but of con-iderable cultivation and in- 
genuity. If, henceforth, he would devote himself to studies 
that are calculated to give solidity rather than to inflate, we 
should expect to be able to peruse with more pleasure any 
future production of his pen. ‘The decision of the East-India 
question may permit him to range in another field. On the 
ground of politics, however, we suspect that radical feclin® will 
for ever prevent him from recognizing the path which conducts 
to the only proper end, the greatest attainment of human well- 
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7s public will scarcely expect to find, under so vague a title, 

a disquisition on a subject of great interest to most of us : — 
viz. the proper way of laying in a stock of good Port wine. ‘The 
journal mentioned in the title-page having lately inserted an 
article on the trade of Oporto, the author of this pamphlet takes 
up the pen to counteract the impression which that paper had a 
tendency to create: the subject in debate being the merit or 
demerit of the Royal Wine Company of Oporto, an association 
formed above half'a century ago by charter from the Portuguese 
government. ‘The nature of this institution is little known. Its 
capital stock is composed of shares of somewhat more than tool. 
sterling each; and any person may become a share-holder : but 
to have a vote in the nomination of the Board of Directors, it 
is requisite to hold ten shares. The Directors are native Por- 
tuguese, being partly merchants and partly proprietors of vine- 
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yards. The English wine-merchants of Oporto are uncon-. 
nected with this establishment, and are, in general, desirous of 
its abolition. On the other hand, the writer of this pamphlet 
is a resolute advocate for preserving its privileges, and enters at 
considerable length into a representation of their good effects. 
He seems apprehensive that the dependant situation of Portugal 
on this country may induce that government to comply with any 
application from our’s respecting the Wine Company ; and the 
scope of his reasoning is to persuade us that we should be no 
gainers by obtaining a repeal of the charter. 

With this intention, the author enters on an account of the 
origin of the Company ; which was established, he says, with 
a view as much to the benefit of England as of Portugal. In 
former times, the want of regulation in the Oporto wine-market 
was productive of very bad consequences ; and the great object 
then was to buy cheap, so that superior wines were mixed up 
with those of inferior quality, or adulterated with the elder-berry 
to meet the low standard of the market. As our countrymen 
were as fond of good liquor in the days of our grandfathers as : 
they are in our own times, the consequence was a rapid diminu- 
tion of the import from Portugal, and a provision of the neces- 
sary stock elsewhere. The English wine-mierchants at Oporto, 
alarmed at a decrease which came home so directly to their 
pockets, laid the blame on the Portuguese, and addressed a 
remonstrance, couched in no very flattering terms, to the pro- 

--\ {éprietors of the vineyards and their agents. This document has 
been preserved, and is curious. Its subtance is as follows: 


«© Gentlemen, 


« The reputation of the wine of the Douro once was great, but 
is at present sadly reduced. Though the population of England 
is increasing, the consumption of Port-wine has gradually fallen off, 

-. so that our sale does not now reach two-thirds of its former amount ; 
i in short, our wine is so deteriorated that people in England have taken 
up the notion of its being prejudicial to health. The causes of all 

this mischief are sufficiently obvious. The growers are in the habit 

of giving only a few hours’ boiling to the wines, and of dashing them 

in the course of their fermentation with bad brandy. Now brandy 

ought not to be put into wine before the end of November, and the 

quality of the brandy so used should be good and pure. Another 

error consists in not separating the white from the red grapes. Were 

the growers to do this, they might dispense with using the elder-berry, 

or any thing in the shape of confection. — Our last objection applies 

to the town agents of the vine proprietors. From the love of gain 

or the vanity of having large cellars, many of you are induced to re- 

ceive wines grown on the high grounds, or otherwise of inferior qua- 

lity, for the purpose of mixing with the better sort ; and as the bad 

always prevails, the whole is reduced toa yery poor state. In short, 

‘ unless 
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unless the growers and the agents correct this mismanagement, we 


shall be obliged to withhold our orders, and eventually to give up 
business.” 


The proprietors of the vineyards and their agents were by 
no means disposed to submit in silence to this reproof, espe- 
cially as they thought that the cupidity of the English factory 


had been the root of the evil. ‘They replied in very pointed 
and emphatic terms : 


“¢ Gentlemen, 


** Our climate has not changed, nor are our vines degenerated, 
how then has the reputation of the wine of the Douro declined? It 
has been owing to yi inventions and instructions of the English fac- 
tory. Not satisfied with our“wine in its former state, they wished it 
to unite recommendations of all kinds. —'They wished it to be a 
Brazil for sweetness and an India for aromatic flavour. They re+ 
commended, by way of secret, to dash it with brandy in the fer- 
mentation to give it strength; and with the elder-berry, or the rind 
of the ripe grape, to give it colour. The cultivator who went the 
greatest lengths in this way was sure of selling his wine to the fac- 
tory ; nay, it is notorious that the factory buy large quantities of 
brandy and elder-berries to mix with our wines after they are in their 
own cellars. The factory also are in the habit of ordering low-priced 
wines from the mountainous districts, to mix with the better sort ex- 
actly in the way that they charge us. The remedy is easy; let your - 
orders be given for unmixed wine, and not a single farthing paid to 
those who employ confections —no fear of the growers delivering 
the wine pure, for the addition of ingredients is to them a serious 
.expence.”’ 


The Portuguese government, anticipating. no good from 
these epistolary recriminations, thought that the best method 
of curing an evil, which had now become alarming, was to 
grant a charter to a company invested with considerable power. 
The objects of this institution were, 

1st, To lend money to the growers at a moderate interest. 

adly, To mark out the districts proper for producing the 
wines for export. 

3dly, To prohibit the use of the elder-berry throughout the 
district so marked out. , 

athly, To register and mark annually the number of pipes 
found to be of proper quality for exportation ; fixing the prices 
with a reference to the crop of the season. ine 

sthly, To form a large depot, partly to contain wines for 
sale and partly for the accommodation of the merchants who 
might choose to keep stock there. 

The motive of government, in these regulations, was to pre+ 
serve the purity of the wine by the prevention of plundering 
and adulteration. he Company, says this author, was sa 
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but a medium for-ascertaining and enforcing the existence of 
certain qualities in th’: -great article of national produce ; and, 
when coming forwards ir the capacity of a buyer, the Company 
had no exclusive advantage, the salesman being obliged, by 
law, to accept the offer of the person who first tendered hith the 
regulation-price of the season. It is of importance also to ob- 
serve that English merchants are at liberty to purchase below 
the regulation-price. ‘These provisions take away, in the 
opinion of this writer, whatever might seem to approach to 
monopoly in the constitution of the Company; and our go- 
vernment, satisfied that the institution was good, have never 
applied to Portugal for its abrogation. ‘The disappointments 
experienced, in late years, by our mercantile countrymen, seem 
to be owing to the unfavourable seasons, and to the embar- 
rassments which are caused by war and invasion. 

We are little interested, we confess, in the question of 
maintaining or dissolving the chartered. Wine Company of 
Oporto ; not from indifference to the quality of our wine, but 
from a belief that the interposition of the Company is of no 
great consequence. Its privileges appear to be of no oppressive 
character; and, although government-interferences in trade 
generally prove pernicious, we can easily believe that, half a 
century ago, the habits of the Portuguese were so unsuitable to 
the proper transaction of business as to require, for a season, the 
application of compulsory regulations. If that season be now 
past, and if the true nature of commercial intercourse be now 
understood in the neighbourhood of the Douro, assuredly no 
necessity exists for a chartered company. In the wine-trade, 
as in every other, the proper plan is to leave unfettered the 
hands of the grower, salesman, and consumer, in the confi- 
dence that each will find his best policy in honourable conduct. 
‘The buyer who has once been deceived will be on his guard in 
future, and, by promulgating the unfairness of the seller, will 
soon make him lose tenfold the fraudulent gain of a particular 
contract. Moreover, among persons who know their business, 
the sample is sufficient to decide the question of purchase. 

Without dwelling longer on the merits of the Wine Com- 
pany, we have to express our approbation of the careful com- 
position of this pamphlet. The writer describes himself as a 
native of Oporto, long established in one of the northern 
counties of England, and wholly unconnected with the wine- 
trade. It is, in that case, rather extraordinary that he should 
take so much trouble in pleading the cause of a distant com- 
pany; and it is not quite usual for a Portuguese to write Eng- 
lish with such accuracy. He calculates (p. 21.) the amount 
of yearly duty on port-wine at 2,000,co0}. sterling. In this as 
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in other commodities, the rise of price during the last half 
century has been remarkable; the value of a pipe of wine in 
Oporto having more than tripled during that time. , Still its 
price in that city is here said to be only 15].; a sum which, 
when put in contrast with its enornous cost in this country, 
(about one hundred and thirty pounds,) excites no very pleasant 
sensation on the topics of war-charges and duties. Lo 
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Art. 11. Proceedings, ineluding original cindy amy y &c., at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in a criminal Process for a Libel, instituted 
at the Suit of Lieutenant-General the Hon. H. G. Grey, and by 
Order of the Right Hon. Earl of Caledon, Governor of that 
Colony, against Laurence Halloran, D.D., late Chaplain to his 
Majesty’s Forces in South Africa. 8vo. pp. 700. London. 1811. 
This is a warm appeal to his country by Dr. Halloran, who, con- 

ceiving himself injured by the measures of General Grey and Lord 

Caledon, has submitted his case to the umpirage of the public. The 

facts, as we have collected them, (from a volume which we think 

might have better answered the author’s view of engaging the judg- 
ment of the public, if it could have been compressed into a smaller 
compass than 700 pages,) appear to be as follows: a duel had taken 
place about the beginning of 1810 between Captain Ryan and Mr. 

Pattullo, two officers then stationed at the Cape ; in consequence of 

which, the former and his second were brought to a court-martial by 

order of the commander, General Grey ; and on that occasion Dr. 

Halloran, then resident in the colony as chaplain to the forces, wrote 

the defence of the accused parties. The appearance of Captain 

Ryan’s antagonist and his second, as witnesses against him, on the 

court-martial, seems to have excited some indignation among his 

brother-officers ; which was so strongly felt by Dr. Halloran, that, on 

Mr. Pattullo being proposed as a member of a subscription-society to 

which he belonged, the Doctor wrote to the committee of Directors 

with warm expressions of censure towards Mr. Pattulle, and with. 
drew his name from the society. General Grey, considering the 

Doctor’s interference and particularly this last step as inconsistent 

with the character of a clergyman, as likely to promote discord in 

the army, and as defying his authority and his endeavours to sup- 
press the spirit of duelling in the colony, ordered the Doctor’s re- 
moval from Cape ‘Town to an out-post called Simon’s Town. 

Dr. H., however, not chusing to quit an establishment which he had 

formed at Cape Town, resigned his office of chaplain; and, after a 

warm altercation with the General, he finally gave vent to his anger 

in,two acrimonious poems, which display no small portion of keen 
and virulent talent, but which the mildest judgment cannot but cha- 
racterize 
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racterize as most provoking and libellous. A suit was therefore 
instituted in the court of the colony. for these libels, by which 
Dr. H. was sentenced to be banished from the colony, and to pay 
the costs. : 

Such is the short history, which we take from ‘the Doctor’s own 
statement. On the merits of the case, or on the jurisdiction of the 
colonial court, which is vehemently denied by Dr. H., we do not 
gprofess ourselves able to decide. ‘The testimonies to his private cha- 
racter, and to the active discharge of his official duty, would induce 
us to lament the warmth of temper which laid him open to a prosecu- 
tion that appears to be severe rather than unjust : but to determine how 
far the ends of discipline might require that severity, we must grant 





at least a hearing of what may be alleged on the other side. Pa. 


Art.12. A View of the Laws of landed Property in Ireland; of the 
Relation of Landlords and Tenants; and of the Condition of the 
latter; actually, morally, and politically considered ; with a Mode 
suggested of attaching the Mass of the People to British Interests. 
By W. O'Dedy, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. Author of 
« The Law of Principal and Accessary.”” 8vo. pp. 144. 
Reed. 1812. 

Mr. O*Dedy is a very staunch friend to the Irish peasantry, and 
exerts himself with much zeal to obtain some improvement in their 
condition. He begins by exhibiting an affecting picture of the state 
of the lower orders of the country-people. Equally destitute with 
the Polish or Russian boors, the Irishman undergoes a double suffer- 
ing in consequence of his constitutional sensibility. Although he may 
happen to cultivate grain, the use of it in his family is denied to him, 
because its sale-price is indispensable as a provision for the payment 
of his rent. ‘The same cause obliges him to bring to market his pork, 
his poultry, and his butter, and to confine the consumption of his 
family to potatoes and butter-milk. Even these humble articles are 
not afforded in the comfortable way which persons, forming an opinion 
from the state of England, would be apt to imagine. In every circum- 
stance of their situation, indeed, we may trace the inferior lot of the 
Irish peasants. ‘Their cows, either from pregnancy or want of nutritive 
food, yield little milk throughout the winter ; and, from ignorance and 
poverty, it seldom happens that they have such a change of cows as 
will supply milk through all the year. The substitutes in the potatoe- 
diet for milk are of the plainest, and to an Englishman, of the most 
uncomfortable kind ; they consist in nothing better than a salt her- 
ring or a minced onion, immersed in salt and water, into which these 
poor people dip the potatoes. 

One of the principal points urged in this pamphlet is the hardship 
of the methods by which a landlord may enforce the payment of rent. 
The Irish peasant being, from extreme poverty, generally a year’s 
rent in arrear, and his goods seldom equalling that amount, his other 
creditors (who, in the event of levying an execution, would be bound 
to pay the landlord the accrued rent, ) usually direct their proceedings 
against the person of their debtor. He is consequently torn from his 
little farm, and his wife and children are cast on the world as beggars. 


When an uniortunate peasant, in dread of harsh treatment, runs away, 
he 
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he seldom secures any thing but the rags called apparel, and his bed- 
clothes, which he destines for his wife and children. 

Mr. O*Dedy is a determined enemy to middle men, and proposes 
(p- 7g.) to take away the ‘remedy of distress;’ with a view, as he | 
expresses it, of ‘ grubbing up the land-jobbers root and branch.’ In } 
such a case, he thinks, the first lessee would for his own security take 
care that his tenant should not under-let. The remedy according to 
his plan being by ‘ regular process only,’ the lessor would probably 
keep the land in his own hands, and become a substantial farmer ; in- 
stead of being, as at present, ‘acaricature on the gentlemen, and an 


incubus on the peasantry.’ i 
After having discussed the question of rent, Mr. O*Dedy proceeds ; 
to the important point of providing ‘support for the poor” Here ty 


he traces the origin of our poor-laws, and describes their effects on 
society. ‘Throughout the whole pamphlet, an ardent spirit of bene- 
volence is discoverable ; and the description of the misery of the Irish 
peasantry in sickness forms one of the most pathetic pictures which 
we have seen in any work on the subject. We regret that similar 
praise cannot be extended to the composition of the tract; and a 
serious drawback arises from the frequent recurrence of law terms: 
a circumstance which will prevent many persons from reading the 
pamphlet through, and will materially obstruct the patriotic intentions 
of the author, whose plan is to circulate a quantity of copies at his 
own expence, and to sell the remainder for the cost of the paper and 


rint. 
P Lo . 
POETRY, &c. 


Art.13. The Death of Bonaparte; or, One Pound One. A Poem 


in Four Cantos. By Cervantes. 8vo. 1s. Printed at York, 
i812. 


¢ Now for my tale, and foul befall 
The man who does not read it a//, 

- But cocks his glass, and throws it by, 
With « d—n it, Sir, ’tis all my eye :” 
Harkee! my criticising spark, 

And mark me well, Sir, mark! Sir, mark! 
My tale has merit, I avow it.’— 


“Tt may be so: but, though we have read it a//, we have not brains 
to discover its merit. ‘The author tries to be very comical, but he 
rather affects our viscera than moves our risible muscles. What 2 
desperate attempt, to make a witty poem out of the circumstance of : 
a wager on the death of Bonaparte! Moy. 


j 
Art. 14. The Battles of Salamanca and Barrosa; with other Poems; 1 
and copious Notes, illustrative and biographical. By Cervantes. 
Svo. pp. 44. Sherwood and Co. 
This Mr. Cervantes seems to succeed better in the grave than in the 
gay style, though here we cannot discern the characters of a highly- ’ 
gifted muse. In this, as in the preceding publication, he offends the 
ear by sinning against all the laws of rhime. Wrath and Birth, Arm 
and Baln, Wrath and Earth, Wrath and Forth, Reward and § = j 
wit 
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with others of the same stamp, are used as rhimes. The incidents in 
the brilliant action of Salamanca are introduced in the poem devoted to 
this subject : but the lines on the battle of Barrosa would suit any 
other battle.* Lord Wellington noticed, in his account of the victory 
of Salamanca, the error of Marmont in weakening his center ; and 
the promptitude with which his Lordship availed himself of this cirs 
cumstance contributed to thé happy termination of that day’s conflict. 
Cervantes thus describes it : 


‘ But WetiineoTon with eagle sight 
Perceives their movement on his right, 
To flank his firm phalanx. 
«¢ The foe approaches to his doom, 
The anxious moment now is come! 
Charge, Britons! charge your bay’ncts home, 
And break their battl’d ranks !”’ 
Swift as the arrow to its aim, 
When shot from Indian bow, 
Tho’ fiercely flash’d the cannon’s flame, 
Enough the stoutest heart to tame, 
Leiru, Coir, and Corton, forward came, 
Full charge upon the foe. 
With cautious step their motley crowds 
Roll darkly on, like gloomy clouds 
Shadowing the face of day ; 
{ But from the British bay’nets gleam, 
As clouds before the sun’s bright beam, 
Full soon they’ll shrink away.’ 


With reference to-another part of the action, the poet begins one of 
the stanzas in this tame manner: 


‘ Thus far the day is our’s, but still 
There’s many a deed to do.’ 


Afterward, however, he rises in energy, when the battle rages with 
| renewed vigour, ‘The other pieces have less merit; and the chief 
of article in the notes is a sketch of the genealogy of the Wellesley 
family, the original name of which was Cowley or Colley, and was 


changed, for an estate, to Wellesicy, A.D. 1728. Mo y. 


oe 


Art.15. Waltz: an apostrophic Hymn. By Horace Hornem, Esq. 
4to. pp.27. 3s. Sherwoodand Co. 1813. 
Satire is often employed to shame the dissolute, and to correct the 
- loose moralsof the age : but Fashion seems to be such an autocrat in the 
'~ world, that it is almost in vain to remonstrate against any edict which 
she issues as law. The good sort of people who respect virtue are 
termed guizzes ; and to be shocked at indelicacy and licentiousness 
is now deemed a proof of being stupid and antiquated. A great 
parade is made about religion, by which is meant nothing more than 
its external forms, but little attention is paid to correct the conduct, 
or the vicious tendency of our amusements. — If it were possible * to 
touch and shame”? the gay world; the apostrophic hymn before us 
. # would have the effect of banishing the loose Waltz trom the —— 


oy. 
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ball-room; but we fear that, with all its spirit and keen satiric rebuke, 
the dance which it reprobates will remain in vogue, and that naked- 
ness and waltzing will be preferred to ‘ morals and minuets,’ to 


-€ virtue and her stays.’ If it must be so, it must be so. However, 
_we are unfashionable enough to say that it ought not to be so, and to 
dament that the Waltz has been imported into this country. Mr. 


Hornem is not more severe on this occasion than the nature of the 
subject requires; yet perhaps, with Juvenal, he is not sufficiently 


chaste in his expressions, and suffers his ee to conquer his 


delicacy. He likes also to blend a little political with his moral 


satire. As it is of no ordinary kind, we shall offer a specimen of it: 


‘ Hail moving Muse! to whom the fair-one’s breast 
Gives all it can, and bids us take the rest. 
Oh! for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz. 
The latter’s loyalty, the former’s wits, 
To energize the object I pursue,”’ 


And give both Belial and his dance their due ! — 


¢ Imperial Waltz! imported from the Rhine, 
(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and wine, ) 
Long be thine import from all duty free, 
And hock itself be less esteemed than thee ; 
In some few qualities alike — for hock 
Improves eur cellar — fou our living stock. 
The head to hock belongs —thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart ; 
Through the full veins thy gentler poison swims, 
And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. 


‘O Germany! how much to thee we owe, 
AAs heaven-born Pitt can testify below ; 
Ere curs’d Confederation made thee France’s, 
And only left us thy d—d debts and dances ; 

_ Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 

We bless thee still for George the Third is left.! 
Of kings the best —and last, not least in worth, 
For graciously begetting George the Fourth. 
To Germany, and Highnesses serene, 
Who owe us millions — don’t we owe the Queen ? 
To Germany, what owe we not besides? 
So oft bestowing Brunswickers and brides ; 
Who paid for vulgar with her royal blood, 
Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud 3 
Who sent us —so be pardoned all her faults, 
A dozen Dukes—some Kings—a Queen—and ** Waltz.” ” 


A very humorous address to the publisher is prefixed to this poem, 
and the notes have the same character. 


“Art. 16. Select Psalms in Verse, with critical Remarks, by Bishop 
Lowth, and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 
1zmo. 8s. Boards. Hatchard. 1811. 


_ Rev. ApRIL, 1813. F f Se 
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So enamoured of old versions-is the author of this selection, that, 


‘not satisfied with the specimens which are to be found in printed 


books, he has ransacked the MSS. treasured up in the British 
Museum ; and he regards some of the most esteemed translations 
produced by moderns as proofs of a degenerated taste. That sacred 
poetry rejects the mere eer of‘the muse, and that David’s Psalms 
gain nothing by loose amplification, we are ready to admit; at the same 
time, however, we*must think that justice is not rendered to the Jewish 
bard by prosaic tamencss of translation.. Addison’s 19th Psalm, 
though not a formal version or exposition of all the thoughts expressed 
in David’s poem, is a beautiful representation of the prominent thought; 
and though other Psalms are not executed with the same spirit and 
holy fire, we cannot lament that the colder renderings of Wither, 
Sandys, Gipps, &c., are grown obsolete. Watts has certainly taken 
too great liberties with the royal Psalmist: but he is not liable to 
that wholesale condemnation which he here receives. He has not 
ehristianized * all the poems which he has undertaken to translate; and 
many of his versions, which are not open to the objection with which 
this editor has assailed them, are better than those that obtain a pree 
ference in this volume. 

If, however, on the poetic Dissenter Watts this selector of the an- 
tient versions of the Psalms has been rather too hard, we are obliged 
to him for having made a collection which is now curious ; and per- 
haps some few pieces of our old versifiers may be intitled to preser- 
vation. In his love of what is old, he has not uniformly shewn his 
discernment ; especially when he refers the reader for a due appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the Psalter, ‘to the common-prose transla- 
tion in the Prayer-book ;’? which was not rendered from the Hebrew, 


. and in which the meaning of the sacred poet (or rather poets) is fre- 


uently mistaken. In Ps. lxviii. 6. of the Common-Prayer book ver- 
sion, we read, “ He is the God that maketh men to be of one mind in 
a house —but letteth the runnagates continue in scarceness.”” We 
saynothing of the runnagates, and shall merely advert to the egre- 
gious blunder m thse first clause of the verse. The Hebrew word 
r=9=5P)? signifies those who are in a state of oneness with respect to 
place, or solitary persons; and it is rendered in the LXX by the 
word povrgoxes, which has two senses, viz. to be of one mind and te 
be solitary: but the translator of the Efglish Psalter, not understand- 
ing the Hebrew, adopted the mistake of the Vulgate, unius moris ; and 
hence God is represented as making men to be of one mind inahouse, when 
the passage merely expresses that “* God places solitary persons in fami- 
lies,”? as the passage is correctly given in the Bible-translation, which 
is far preferable to that of the Prayer-book. Indeed, we have often 
been surprised that, as both versions are sanctioned by our chyrch, that 
which is taken from the Hebrew shvyld not have the preference over 
that which follows the Vulgate. Even jn the first Psalm, the conclusion 
of the 5th-verse has nothing to correspond with it in the Hebrew, but 
is a wersion of the 4 facie terre of the Vulgate, which is also bor- 


rowed from the dao’ xpocwme us yrs of the LXX. 





* Why, with this objection to Watts’s sacred muse, were Ps. cxvii., 
ke. selected? See p. 200. of this volume. The 
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“The Select Psalms before us are intréduced by biographical no- 
"tices of those who have translated the whole book of Psalms. The 
persons here enumerated are Archbishops Parker and Sandys, George 
Withers, Bishop King, Richard Goodridge, Sir Johu Denham, 
Miles Smith, Simon ‘Ford, John Patrick, Dr. Samuel. Woodford, 
Nahum Tate, Dr. Nicholas Brady, Luke Milbourne, Sir Richard 
Blackmore, Dr. Watts, James Merrick, A. M., Stephen Wheatland, 
Tipping Silvester, and Christopher Smart. Under the title of the 
Old Version, Thomas Sternhold and his. coadjutors are duly ‘cele. 
brated. High praise is bestowed on the poetic genius of Henry 
' King, Bishop of Chichester, who was born:in the year 1591, anda 
poem is exhibited to substantiate the encomium : but it abounds in 
,1 those quaint conceits which are so deservedly condemned in Cowley. 

Here it is : — | 

| ‘My Mipnicut Mepiration. 


‘ Ill busi’d man! why should’st thou take such care 
To lengthen out thy life’s short kalendar? 
When ev’ry spectacle thou look’st upon 
Presents and acts thy execution! 
Each drooping season and each flower doth cry, 
‘ Fool! as I Fide and wither, thou must die!’ — 


« The beating of thy pulse, when thou art well, 
[s just the tolling # thy passing bell; 
Night is thy hearse, whose sable canopy 
Covers alike deceased day and thee ; 
And all those weeping dews which nightly fall, 
Are but the tears shed for thy funeral,’ 


The authors of versions of the Psalms in MS. preserved in the 
British Museum are mentioned in the preface. In this selection of 
Psalms, occur the names of Gipps (MS.), Bishop Hall, Pitt, Cotton, 
Tate and Brady, Merrick, Sandys, Addison, Wheatland and Silves- 
ter, Gregory, Cottle, Mason, King, Brampton * (MS. ), Countess of 
Pembroke +, Withers, Mrs. Rowe, Vaughan, Mickle, Doddridge, sd 

, ~ John 





* This early translator of the seven penitential Psalms flourished in 
1414, and his version is displayed in a beautiful MS. The first stanza 
is enough for a sample : : 


« Mercy, Lord, 1 calle and crye 
Thi mercy is redy in every place. 
Thowg I have lyved full synfullye, 
I putte me fully in thi grace. 
There is no synne before thi face 
So grete as mercy and pyte, 
To. synfull man thou were neve scace 
Of ne reminiscaris Domine.’ Ps. li. | 


+ This lady was sister to Sir Philip Sidney, and immortalized by 
Ben Jonson’s beautiful epitaph, ‘“‘ Underneath this stone ‘doth lie,’? 
&c. We shall give ‘her version of the first stanza of the 2d‘Psalm: | 


Ff2 '  6'@ Lord, 
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John Denham, Prior, Ford, Watts, Goodridge, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Milbourne, Gascoigne, Fletcher, Bryan (MS.), Lord Coleraine, 
Lovlin, Crashaw, Davison (MS.), Smith, Ogilvie, and Cumberland. 

It will be evident from this catalogue of sacred versifiers, that the 
present compiler has made great research ; and the value of his labour is 
much inhanced by the introductory remarks to each Psalm, extracted 
from the publications of Bishop Lowth, Professor Michaelis, “Dr. 


‘Geddes, &c. An opportunity of comparing antient with modern 


versions is here afforded ; and we think that our readers will agree 


‘with us that none of the old translations of the Psalms vie with the 


best of thase of Watts, Cottle, Merrick, &c.; and that, though our 
old versifiers have merit, considering their zra, they have been 


‘eclipsed by more recent attempts. Moy 


Art.17. Intercepted Letters; or, The Twopenny Post-bag. To 
which are added, Trifles reprinted. By Thomas Brown, the 
Younger. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Carr. 
1813. . 

6 iN jest, ere now, has cost the wit his friend ;”? and we should 
not conceive that the valuable acquaintance of the present author, 
whoever he may be *, has been increased by this collection of happy 
trifles. It purports to be a versification of part of the contents of a 
twopenny post-bag, and, if approved, will be followed by farther 
extracts from the same parcel of intercepted letters. We are really 
so well pleased with the writer, that we cannot indulge our selfish 
gratification at his expence; and therefore, if he favours us with 
more of this species of bagatelle, we advise him to avoid the wigs and 
whiskers of distinguished personages, and to confine himself to lite- 
rary instead of political subjects. Our allusion above will be under- 
stood, when we add that the “ T'rifles reprinted” are certain squibs 
and parodies (on the measures of the R——t’s government, on the 
members of that administration, and on the illustrious ruler himself, 





‘in his capacity of giver of fetes, contriver of regimentals, and writer 


of letters,) which excited much attention in the news-papers of last 


season. ‘ hese audacious jeux d’esprit are disclaimed by the author 


of the ‘ T'wopenny Post-bag :’ but at the same time he considers them 
to be so much in keeping with his own * Bijoux indiscrets,’’ as to de- 
mand a place in his little volume, by their congruity with the rest of 
its contents. 

In pursuance of our suggestion concerning politics, which we again 
recommend to the writer’s consideration, we shall select from the 


— 





¢O Lord, whose grace no limits comprehend, 
Sweet Lord, whose mercies stand from measure free, 
To me that grace, to me that mercy send, 
And wipe, O Lord, my sins from sinful me ; 
O cleanse, O wash my foul iniquity ; 
Cleanse still my spots, still wash away my stainings, 
Till stains and spots in me leave no remainings.’ 


* Report is busy with the name of a well-known Anacreontic poet : 
but we do not conceive ourselves authorized to add to the publicity 


ef his impolitic facetiousness. 
¢ Jnter- 
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‘ Intercepted Letters,’ as a specimen of their general wit and spirit, 
only the following supposed epistle from a bookseller to an author, 
which appears to us to possess every requisite for exciting a hearty 
and a harmless laugh. We greatly wish for more productions of a 
similar nature from the same hand. 


‘ LETTER VII. 
¢ FROM MESSRS. L—CK—-GT—N AND CO. TO 


¢ Per post, Sir, we send your MS.—look’d it thro’— 
Very sorry—but can’t undertake —’twouldn’t do. 
Clever work, Sir !—would yet up prodigiously well— 
Its only defect is—it never would sell ! 
And though Statesmen may glory in being unbought 
Loy. In an Author, we think, Sir. that’s rather a fault ; 


‘¢ Hard times, Sir,—most books are too dear to be read— 
Though the gold of Good-sense and Wit’s small-change are fled, 
Yet the paper we Publishers pass, in their stead, 

Rises higher each day, and (’tis frightful to think it) 


Not even such names as F—trzG—r—p’s can sink it ! 








; ESQ. * 


‘ However, Sir —if you’re for trying again, 
And at somewhat that’s vendible — we are your men. 


* Since the Chevalier C—rr took to marrying lately, 
The Trade is in want of a Traveller greatly — 
No job, Sir, more easy — your Country once plann’d, 
A month aboard ship and a fortnight on land 
Puts your Quarto of Travels, Sir, clean out of hand. 


| ¢ An East-India pamphlet’s a thing that would tell — 
; And a lick at the Papists is sure to sell well. 

Or — supposing you’ve nothing original in you— 
Write Parodies, Sir, and such fame it will win you, 
You'll get to the Blue-stocking Routs of ALB—n—a +! 
(Mind —xo# to her dinners —a second-hand Muse 
Musn’t think of aspiring to mess with the grey 
Or—in case nothing else in this world you can do— 
The deuce is in’t, Sir, if you cannot review / 


¢ Should you feel any touch of poetical glow, 
We’ve a Scheme to suggest—Mr. S$c—tT, you must know, 
(Who, we’re sorry to say it, now works for the Row f) 





H 


¢ * From motives of delicacy, and, indeed, of fellow-feeling, I sup- 
press the name of the author, whose gay: manuscript was inclosed 
in this letter. — See the Appendix for this and other inclosures.’ 
The MS. is an account of a ludicrous scene, occasioned + om cele- 
brated *¢ Book,’’ and supposed to have passed at C——n House. — 

‘+ This alludes, I believe, to a curious corr-spcndence, which is 
said to have passed lately between ALB—n—aA, Countess of B—cx- 
GH—MmMs—E, and a certain ingenious Parodist.’ 

‘ ¢ Paternoster Row.’ 
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Having quitted the Borders, to seek new renown, 

‘Is coming, by long Quarto stares, to Town ;- 

And beginning with Roxrsy (the job’s sure to pay) 

Means to do all the Gentlemen’s Seats on the way. 

aoe mn) Scheme is (though none of our hackneys can beat 

im 

To start a fresh Poet through Highgate to meet him ; 

Who, by means of quick proofs —no revises — long coaches — 
May do a few Villas, before Sc—rtr approaches — 

Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 

He’lt reach, without found’ring, at least WosuRN-ABBEY. 


‘ Such, Sir, is our plan — if you’re up to the freak, — 
Tis a match! and we’ll put you iz training next week — 
At present, no more—in reply to this Letter, a 
Line will oblige very much | 

¢ Your’s, et cetera. 


7 ? ‘ Temple of the Muses.’ 


Among the ¢ Trifles reprinted,’ we have some parodies of Horace, ex+ 
ecuted in a style much superior to the late unsuccessful attempt of a 
brother parodyist. The author intimates that his free trans/ations, 
as he calls them, are extracted from a volume which may some time 
meet the eye of the public, intitled * Odes of Horace, done into 
English by several Persons of Fashign.”? If such a work be in exis- 
tence, we earnestly request the writers not to withhold it from that 
general applause which we are sure it will experience, should the pre- 
sent specimens be a fair test of the excellence of the whole. Let us 
warn them, however, not to run into the mistake of ** Horace in 
London ;”” and to imagine that the lyric poet, were he now among 
us, would confine his muse exclusively to subjects of ephemeral interest, 
or would degrade it to the level of low punning. — We could wish 
for room to insert one of the ¢ Inclosures’ from the Appendix ; espe- 
cially that of a ¢ Letter from Pope Joan to her Lover,’ contained in 
one * From the Right Hon. P—tr—ck D—g—n—n to the Right 
Hon. Sir J—hn N—ch—I1:’ but our limits forbid; and we can only 
transcribe the following acme of affection from the female Pontiff to 
her caro sposo. She has bidden adieu to all her greatness. 


¢ But oh! more dear, more precious ten times qver— 
Farewell my Lord, my Cardinal, my Lover! 


I made thee Cardinal—thou mad’st me—ah! 


Thou mad’st the Papa of the World AZamma Hod. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 18. The Parent’s Offering, ov Tales for Children.. By Mrs. 

Caroline Barnard. Small r2mo. 2 Vols. Godwin. 1813. 
‘In these tales, our young readers will find considerable variety and 
interest, together with some humour and a good moral tendency. In 
the story of Helen Holmes, however, the character of Louisa dis- 
plays a want of feeling and of gratitude which is scarcely possible in 
early youth, and which is not sufficiently punished ; and we question 
ee 2 whether 
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whether the author judges wisely in displaying to children such faults 
and vices as they are not likely to commit.—To the composers of 
juvenile books, we would say with a French writer, 


— “ Nenseignons que le bien: 
Le mal s’apprend tout seul?’ MY*Bar. 


Art. 19. 4 New System of English Grammar; with Exercises and 
Questions for Examination: interspersed with critical Notes and 
explanatory Observations, chiefly of a practical Nature. Also an 
Appendix, containing an extensive Collection of Vulgar Anglicisms, 

‘ Scotticisms, Senaiala of bad Arrangement, of Ambiguity, &c. 
and Elements of English Composition. With a Key to the Exercises, 
By William Angus, A. M., Teacher of English, &c. 12mo. 
Printed at Glasgow; and sold in London by Cowie and Co. 

The chief merit which the author claims for this, grammar is that 
it contains in one volume such exercises and explanations as have 
been published by others in three and even four separate tracts. We 
think that mere beginners will find Mr. Angus’s ¢ Orthographical 
Rules’ more puzzling than a common spelling-book ; but the work 
is compendious, and, well calculated for those who are somewhat ad- 
vanced in the study of English grammar. ‘The list of Scoticisms may 
be usefully studied by the young North Briton, who is desirous of 

_ ‘writing English without those peculiarities. pe 


HISTORY. 


Art. 20. 4 History of the Colleges, Halls, and public Buildings, at- 
tached to the University of Oxford, including the Lives of the 
Founders. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. Illustrated by a 
Series of Engravings. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 486. 11. 1138. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. » 
Though a native of the northern part of the kingdom, Mr.’Chal- 
mers has been long acquainted with the University of Oxford ; and 
during one of the many visits which he paid to it, he conceived the 
plan of a description of the colleges which might be more ample than 
that of the ordinary -guides, but less prolix and confused than the 
labours of Anthony Wood. Dismissing the marycllous reports of the 
number of the students amounting in the thirteenth century to 15,000, 
and even to 30,000, he admits at once that, until the establishment of 
Merton-college in 1264, the seminaries of education in Oxford were 
schools of a very humble character, They were either claustral, that 
is, appendages to convents and other religious houses ; or they were 
‘od. secular, by which we are to understand their being rented from in- 
habitants of the town, When a number of scholars resided in one 
house, it went by the name of Hoste] or Hall; and the labours of the 
teachers appear to have been as egregiously misdirected, in point both 
of their favourite science, Logic, and other studies, as in the cotemporary 
seats of learning on the continent. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to refer the establishment of the University of Oxford to the reign of 
Alfred,-or to waste time and labour in idle inquiries about the re- 
lative priority, as to antiquity, of her and her sister seminary of 
Cambridge. 
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“Confining his researches to the period of authenticated history, ; 
Mr. C. introduces each college in the succession of its date of erec. 
tion. ‘To a biographical sketch of the founder, and of the eminent 
men who were successively educated at it, he adds a description of the 

oef ¥ Buildings, and assists the conception of the reader, in all cases of con< 
sequence, by the introduction of plates. Those who have had no op- 
portunity of seeing this classically beautiful city, or whose inspection 
has been too transient to contemplate its attractions in all their variety, 
will be enabled to form some idea of them, though still an inadequate 
one, from the labours of this editor. — Among other essential points, 
Mr. C. has taken care to enumerate the clerical livings which are at 
the disposal of the respective colleges. We regret that he has been 
comparatively brief in his report of the different libraries. No at- 
tempt is made to give an outline of the particular classes of books 
which abound in one collection more than another; nor, in treating 
(p. 456.) of that all-comprehensive repositery , the Bodleian, is any 
notice taken of the hours during which it is kept open. ‘The account 
of the Radcliffe library (p. 469.) is likewise short and imperfect. 
For these and many other useful particulars, we shall be induced to 
look in the history of the University, which is promised (Introduc- 
tion, p. 16.) by Mr. C. at an early period. Of his biographical 
sketches, one of the longest is that of Cardinal Wolsey, under the 
head of Christ-church. — The plates do great credit to the artists. 49, 


: Art. 21. An historical View of the Causes of the Decline of the Com- 

r merce of Nations. - By James Tyson. 8vo. pp. 80. Sharpe. 
: 813. 
Aft. 


After a few general observations on the nature of trade, Mr.'Tyson 
proceeds to recapitulate the various countries which have been re- 
markable for commercial pursuits, from the days of the Ishmaelites 
downwards. He divides his pamphlet into two parts; the first com- 
prehending Arabia, Egypt, Phcenicia, Carthage, Judea, Greece, and 
Rome ; and the second including the Greek empire, Venice, Genoa, 
the Hanse towns, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, America, and Great Britain. The build- 
ing of Constantinople is considered as the point of distinction between. 
the two periods. The only attempt at originality is in the observa- 
| tions (p. 19. 69.) on the causes of the decline of commerce in parti- 

y cular nations. In antient times, its fall generally took place (as in the 
: example of Carthage) in consequence of foreign invasion and con-. 
quest: but, in modern periods, the greater extent of geographical 

knowlege has permitted the vanquished to preserve access to a wider 

field, while improved views of policy have taught the conqueror to. 

f foster instead of destroying the habit of industry. Accordingly, 
4 commerce has generally been retained, except in such cases as the East- 


Re ee 


India trade of Venice ; where other nations have discovered more 
commodious channels of intercourse ; or where, as in the recent in- 
' stance of Holland, a domineering power has compelled her commer- 
cial neighbour to follow a pernicious and even ruinous course. Loss 

of industry is, no doubt, as Mr. Tyson remarks, a principal cause 
3 of the diminution of trade : but he is inaccurate in ascribing the inacti- 
| + tity of the Spaniards to the effects of the discovery of — 
# 13 pain 
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. Spain, as we have recently taken occasion * to shew, was never so 
industrious nor so populous as at the present day. It is a mistake, 
likewise, to imagine that the trade of France decayed under the feeble 
administration of Louis XV. Ignorant and profligate as that sove- 
reign’s court was, the mere preservation of peace during thirty years 
did more for the population, the revenue, and the general industry 
of France, than all the vigour and splendour of the grand monarque 
who preceded him. 

This tract is composed on a very simple plan; it lays claim to no 
other character than that of a greatly abridged sketch of commercial 


history ; and, among the chief merits of so humble a work, we may 
mention distinct annotations, and marginal references to dates. L 
O. 
POLITICS. 


Art. 22. Algernon Sidney’s Address to the People of the United 
Kingdom. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 70. Jones. 1812. @ 

This short pamphlet is a very miscellaneous compilation, including 

five distinct subjects; 1st, The general State of the Country ; 
2d. An Inquiry into the Necessity of Parliamentary Reform ; 

'» bd. Liberty of Conscience; 4th. Open Trade to the Lase-Indies 5 
sth. The Documents relative to the Outrage committed in the Duke 

. of Cumberland’s Apartments in May 1810.— The writer of this 
AO. singular medley describes himself as a person ‘ whose independent 
public spirit has cost him every thing but his honour and his exis- 
tence.’ Several of his objects are good ; particularlyjhis admonitory 
hints to the great, and his arguments in behalf of Catholic-emancipa- 
tion: but we confess that we should have preferred a perusal of them 

in a different form. ‘The last of his topics, we mean the circumstances 
of the extraordinary outrage in May 1810, occupy more than half the 
pamphlet. Great stress is laid on the repeated frauds in which Sellis, 
the deceased valet and reputed assassin, is understood to have detected 
Neale, his fellow-servant, whose name was so prominently mentioned 

in the judicial inquiry ; and it is insinuated that Neale knew more 
of the circumstances of the death of Sellis than he chose to confess : 
but any speculation on the subject of Sellis having died otherwise 
than by his own hands must be received with caution, after the ex- 
plicit testimony published some time ago by Sir Everard Home in 
the news-papers. é' poe 


Art. 23. Temporary Taxation productive of future Advantage ; 
containing, with other Particulars, Remarks on the Conduct of 
Republican-parties ; a Review of the lawless Usurpations of the 
Ruler of France ; on the North American Declaration of War ; 
the Catholic-question, &c. &c.: most respectfully inscribed to 
the Prince-Regent. 8vo. pp. 60. 38. 6d. Jones. 1813. 

To judge from the undiminished number of mediocre pamphlets 
which appear, we might be induced to imagine that paper and print 


were still as cheap as in the days of our forefathers. ‘To the ardent 





* See our report of Mr. Bigland’s work, in the number for 
February. | 
composers 
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composers of these appeals to popular favour, it seems hardly neceg- 
sary to take pains to introduce into their works such information as, 
from its novelty ‘or -importance, would be admitted to possess a 
powerful claim to attention. In their eyes, it appears enough to 
ring the changes on-the exalted virtues of the Regent, the danger of 
parliamentary reform, the usurpations of Bonaparte, and the necessity 
-of a vigorous: prosecution of the war. Among other things, we are 
told in this pamphlet (p. 29.) that we have long been ¢ renowned as 
a nation for making sacrifices in war; and that the British lion must 
not give way to the Corsican tiger —the artful and predaceous dis- 
turber of Europe.’ All this may be very true: but it is nothing 
more than we have been in the habit of hearing and repeating, year 
\tafter year, for half the lifetime of the present generation. On touch- 
ing, however, on the Catholic-question, the author, while he continues 
equally dull, becomes much less patriotic ; and he falls into the hack- 
neyed and unfounded charge that the ¢ Catholics do not account them- 
selves bound to keep faith with heretics.’ Thé rebellion in 1798 was, 
he adds, a Catholic rebellion; anda standing army is still the onl 
effectual security for the peace of Ireland. It is needless to dwell 
longer on this tissue of absurdity. Lo 


~ AMERICA. 


Art. 24. Anticipation of Marginal Notes on the Declaration of 
Government of the gih of January 1813, in the American Na- 
tional Intelligencer. By the Author of *“ Letters from a Cosmo- 
lite to a Clergyman,” and a “ Letter from a Calm Observer to 

~ a Noble Lord.” 8vo. pp.31. Underwood. 1813. 

The successful example of publishing an ‘Anticipation’? of political 
discussions, about forty years ago, has given rise to various efforts of 
the same description. The present is an attempt to convey, in a form 
by no means ‘devoid of interest, the strictures of the Americans on 
our late Declaratiou of war. The writer of the Letters of a Cosmo- 
polite (reported in our Number for August) here comes forwards 

‘with the same accurate knowlege of circumstances, and with the 
more pointed style which suits the character of a declared vindicator 
of the American government ; and whoever is desirous of reading a 
clear statement of the case, on the American side, will find it in this 
short tract. For our part, we have little disposition to recapitulate 
‘particulars ; both because the subject has already been fully treated 
in our pages, and because we coriceive that many allegations in our 
Declaration of war against America were introduced, not from belief 
on the part of ministers, but from an impression of the necessity of 
preserving the appearance of consistency with the conduct of the late 
cabinet. Greatly as such a course is to be disapproved in the abstract, 
it is due to the difficulties in which Lord Liverpool found public af- 
fairs to dwell on the palliatives rather than to expose the want of 
truth in such proceedings. No doubt, the manly course on the part 
of his Lordship would have been to have declared his early disappro- 
bation of our Orders in Council; and for his colleagues to have con- 
fessed at once that their favourite experiment had failed: but we have 
long ceased to expect such admissions from public men ; and, if sa- 


tisfied 
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tisfied that they are sincere. in desiring an accommodation with Ame- 
rica, we care little for the sa/vos with which they may qualify their 
declarations. We cannot believe, however, that either Mr. Foster, or 
any man of judgment on the side of government, entertains a serious 
belief of a secret understanding between the French and the American 
cabinets ; and in this case the solemn assertion brought forwards in 
the conclusion of our Declaration, of a “ marked partiality in the 
counsels of the United States in palliating and assisting the ag- 
ssive tyranny of France,” is rather too gross an imposition on our 
iBitional credulity. It seems more suitable to the coarse falsehoods of 
Bonaparte, than to the careful qualifications with-which our ministers 
are in the habit of guarding their aberrations from fact:— We shall 
be glad to find that no room exists for similar doubts of the veracity 
of the assertions made in Parliament on the subject of the American 
seamen in our service. The writer of * Anticipation’ states (p. 29-) 


that they amount to #en thousand. leo 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 25. 4 Defence of the ancient Faith; or Five Sermons in Proof 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. Peter Gandolphy. 8vo. 
pp- 151. Keating and Co., &c. ’ 

Mr. G. writes from a warm heart, and argues with much energy 
in displaying the evidences of revealed religion. In his first sermon, 
he urges the insufficiency of reason in proof of the necessity of re- 
velation ; in the second, he vindicates the divine origin of the Mosaic 
dispensation ; in the third and fourth, he states the evidence of prophecy 
and of facts as demonstrative of the truth of Christianity ; and in the 
fifth he adduces reasons for his belief in the divinity of Christ. To 
the last discourse, he has added a note, in which he expresses a wish 
to speak on the Trinity, but is properly restrained from the attempt 
by his inability to explain what he does not comprehend: yet, un- 
luckily, after having declared the doctrine to be ‘ incomprehensible,’ 
he calls in the aid of a poor Indian to render it comprehensible. 
¢ The philosopher asked him how he could believe that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are each God, and yet admit but one 
God. Why, replied the Indian, what is rain? Water, said the 
other ;—and what is snow? Water ;—and what is ice? Water. — 
Cannot I then believe in God what you admit in nature? This 
answer is said to deserve the notice of those who pretend to 
wisdom; but Mr. G. does not seem to be aware that the exhibition 
of one substance under three modes has no relation to the doctrine 


of the Trinity, as believed by the orthodox. The Indian’s view of the 


subject is perfect Sabellianism ; and this is another name for Unitari- , 
anism, a doctrine which Mr. G. cannot mean to advocate. Noy 
- eo 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.26. Auntient Lere: containing a Selection of aphoristical and 
preceptive Passages on interesting and important Subjects, from 


the Works of eminent English Authors of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies; 
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‘turies; with a Preface and Remarks. 12mo. pp. 304. 78 

Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

We cordially agree with the compiler of these extracts, in wishing 
that our prose writers of the 16th and 17th centuries were more unl- 
versally read than they now are. The present selection is likely to 
promote that end, the subjects being various and well chosen; and 
the few original notes which are interspersed increase the interest of 
the work. In page 30. the sentence which is ascribed to Sir Walter 
Ralegh may rather be said to be borrowed from the book of Ecclesi- 


asticus, iv. 2. 6. , M'Ba 


Art.27. Materials for Thinking. By W. Burdon. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Boards. Robinson. 

A more appropriate title would have been Boldness in Thinking ; 

for Mr. B. pushes his free-thinking to the utmost verge of scepti- 

cism. If he was daring in his frst volume, which we noticed in 


.©+ Bol. xliii. N.S. P+ 395+) he is more adventurous in the second; to 


such an extent, indeed, that we hesitate to make fa full report of his 
strictures and singular opinions. He appears to have read much ; 
and in the long chapter in which he has considered and compared the 
several systems of moral writers, antient and modern, he has offered 
many valuable remarks: but, like most infidel-writers, he looks at 
the morality of the Gospel with an evil eye, and does not render that 
justice to the lessons of Christ which he allots to those of Pythagoras, 
Zeno, or Epicurus. He offers a liberal, and perhaps true, interpre- 
tation of the first symbol of Pythagoras, “¢ Decline high ways:” but, 
in order to depreciate the morality of the Gospel, he contends that 
our Saviour’s advice, * Take no thought for the morrow,’’ was in- 
tended to be understood rigidly and literally ; as if Christ meant to 
destroy every principle of prudence and fore-thought in his disciples. 
Nothing, however, can be more erroneous than such a view of the 
case. Our Lord, knowing the cravings of mankind for worldly 
property, and their overweaning anxieties about its future disposition, 
by which the mind is often burdened with an accumulated weight of 
trouble, reprobates in strong terms every inordinate and excessive care 
for the morrow, The care here condemned is a criminal care, (not 
the care which prudence dictates, ) as all commentators on the passage 
have shewn. 

As to Mr. Burdon’s chapter on the State of Society, its basis is 
the principle so well elucidated by Mr. Malthus, respecting ¢ the 
disproportion which exists between the increase of population and the 
means of subsistence ;’ and it is contended that this is ‘a radical de- 
fect in the system of things, which can never be wholly amended, 
that it is the great source of evil from which most of our calamities 


Y ih derived, and to which all the other evils of the world are subser- 
+Wvient as ministering agents.’ In the last chapter, on the Condition 


of Mortality, it is asserted that ‘ the production of happiness does 
not seem to have been the end for which the universe was formed,’ 
and that ‘ nature does not seem to have set a very high value on 
human existence.’ According to the doctrines here displayed, any 

eat amelioration of the world is impossible ; and natural, moral, and 


political evils are essential as restraints on the tendency to excessive 
population. 
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population. If Mr. B.’s — however, be carried to the full 
extent, his parade about the purity of moral systems is ridiculous ; 
for then vice is as necessary a part of the general system of things as 


_ ,PAvirtue ; and every attempt to make the world better than it is must 


MY 


eventually tend to an accumulation of misery. If population at all 
events must be kept down, then, give morals to the dogs, hail the 
operations of vice as the cathartics of the world, and place war, po- 


verty, pestilence, and famine, among our blessings in disguise ! Mov. 


Art. 28. Trial between the Governess of a Lady’s Boarding-school, 
and the Mother of a Pupil committed to her Charge: with Hints at 
the Rev. B. Carpenter’s late Vision. 8vo. 2s. Longman and 
Co. | 
A mock trial, protracted in a very aukward manner to a tedious 

length, in order to remove the prevailing idea that the modera edu- 

cation of females at fashionable boarding-schools is too expensively 
conducted. This trial proves nothing; and the labour bestowed in 
the manufacture of it has been thrown away. ‘The fact cannot be 
denied that women, in general, are too expensively educated; and 
that the accomplishments for which so high a price is paid can be of 
little use in future life, when the individuals find their true level in 


society, and become mothers and mistresses of families. p° 
a 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 29. On the Discouragements and Supports of the Chris- 
tian Minister: delivered to the Rev. James Robertson, at his 
Ordination over the Independent Church at Stretton, Warwick- 
shire. By Robert Hall. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Button. 1812. 

It is impossible not to feel the eloquent and impressive nature of 
this discourse... Never have we seen the dignity of the ministerial 
office and the importance of a faithful discharge of its duties more 


' forcibly displayed. The discouragements which await the Christian 


minister chiefly result, to use the words of Dr. Johnson, from the 
difficulty “‘ of making the distant and the future predominate over 
the present :’’ but all these discouragements anddifficulties which beset 
him are far surpassed by the supports and animating circumstances 
that present themselves in the faithful discharge of his duty. With 
him, however, rests an awful responsibility, and Mr. Hall has placed 
this subject. in a very beautiful and affecting point of view. - Speaking 
of himself and his brethren in the ministry, he says, ‘ As persons to 
whom the conduct of souls is committed, we cannot make a wrong 
step without endangering the interests of others ; so that if we neglect 
to take our soundings, and inspect our chart, ours is the. miseonduct 
of the pilot, who is denied the privilege of perishing alone.’ 

On the doctrinal colouring of the discourse, we make no remark: 
but, though we have no room for any protracted notice, we must not 
conclude without recommending to ministers in general Mr. Hall’s 
valuable hints on the composition of addresses from the pulpit, at p.19. 
#t seq. It is very certain that, in their distribution of the matter of ser- 
mons, the cosy indulge too little in variety ; and that, by exposing 


their plan in all its parts, they abate the edge of curiosity. Preachers, 


like 
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like other orators, should be allowed to take their hearers by surprise; 
and, while that part of the discourse which relates to the explanation 
of the text is required to be formal, full liberty of digression may-be 


allowed in the subsequent portion. Mo 


Art. 30. Our Daily Bread.—Delivered in London 31st March, 1811; 
in which the Christian Duties of Moderation and Dependence re- 
rie earthly Wants are discussed and enforced, as inseparable 

rom the Gospel. 8vo. 1s. Button. 

The place in which and the person by whom this discourse was 
delivered are not mentioned ; and it is intimated that only with the 
doctrine which it contains the public have any concern. Now its 
doctrine is that the object of our prayer should be bread, or that 
which is absolutely necessary for our subsistence ; and that even this 
is not to be dispensed by accumulation, but day by day. *‘ Sufficient 
to the day is the sun and the dew, and so shall be the supplies of the 
believer!’ In answer to this lesson of dependence on Providence, it 
may be enough to observe that the sun rises and the dew falls in- 
dependently of the care of man: but would our daily bread be 
secured without prudent forethought? The indolent belicver may 
look for his supplies : but into very few families, «* when the clock 
struck one, would Providence run in witha leg of mutton and turnips,”? 


* as Foote ludicrously but profanely said in ridicule of one of our canting 
pe 


and roaring enthusiasts. : 
Act. 31. The Death of Believers precious in the Sight of Jehovab. 





Occasioned by the Death of Maxwell Garthshore, M.D., Phy- - 


sician to the British Lying in Hospital, F.R.S., F.S.A. Delivered 

March 15. 1812, at the Scots Church, Crown Court, Russell- 

street, Covent Garden. ‘To which are added Notes, Biographical, 

Devotional, and Miscellaneous. By George Greig. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Conder, &c. : 

The generalitv of funeralsermons have little claim to public notice, 
but this is an exception, since the character of Dr. Garthshore ap- 
pears to haye been a subject which it would be criminal in a preacher 
to pass over im silence. Herethe Religio Medici was that of the dis« 
ciple of Christ ; and Mr. Greig, after some illustrations of the posi- 
tion in the text, (Psalm cxvi. 15.) proceeds with great seriousness 
and effect to sketch the prominent features in the life of the deceased: 
which were habitual fervent piety, regular temperance and self-de- 
nial, diligent improvement of time, int a most diffusive benevolence. 
Extracts are given from the Doctor’s own diary, which prove that 
his piety was constant and sincere ; and respecting the extent of his 
beneficence, the preacher observes: ‘ It is with the fullest con- 


‘fidence I can state, that in acts of charity he expended not less, and 


frequently more, than 1oool. per annum ;’ while the writer of a bio- 

phical memoir quoted in the notes assures us that he “ has known 
the Doctor to bestow, in one gratuity, a sum exceeding the amount 
of his whole annual income.”?. Though Dr. G. was active, and more 
useful than the generality of men in his station, yet, like many other 
pious and humble Christians,. he was not satisfied with himselt in his 


review of life, but exclaimed with the learned Grotius, on his death- 


bed, 
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bed, Heu! vitam perdidi operos? nihil agendo! When such men, how- 
ever, reflect on their lives as wasted, must we not attribute that 
feeling to a miscalculated humility ? 

Dr. Garthshore was born at Kirkcudbright, October 1732, and 


died at his house in St. Marting-lane, London, in March 1812. Is/ Mo-y. | 


Art. 32. Infant Interest in Christ’s Commission stated and defended. 
Preached May 5. 1811, in the Meeting-house, Crendon-lane, “ 
High Wycombe, previously to the Baptism of the infant Daughter 
of the Rev. Jacob Snelgar. By William Miller. 8vo. 1s. 
Baynes. 
Adverting to the two copies of the original commission in Mat- 

thew and Mark, Mr. Miller contends that infants as well as adults 

are teachable in respect of right ;— that the commission makes ever 
individual of the nations, as its first effect, baptizable ; —that the use 
of circumcision authorizes such a way of considering infants ; — and 
that, as the use of a positive ordinance in making disciples was familiar 
to the Jews, baptism in the Christian church was substituted for the 
circumcision of the Jewish church. Such is the substance of Mr. 

Miller’s argument ; to which we leave Anti-pedobaptists to make a 


reply. pe 


Art. 33. Pure and undefiled Religion. Preached before the Go. 
vernors of the Scotish Hospital in London, of the Foundation 
of King Charles II., 1665 and 1676, and re-incorporated by 
King George III. 1775; on the 24th November, being the 
Sunday preceding their Anniversary Meeting on St. Andrew’s 
Day, 1811. By Robert Young, D.D., Minister of the Scots 

~ Church, London Wall, &c. 8vo. 2s. Richardson. 

The great position which Dr. Y. first illustrates and enforces is 
that ‘the tendency of the Gospel, pure and undefiled, (according to 
the assertion in the text, Jamesi. 27.) is to produce in the heart 
compassion towards the afflicted, and personal purity.” When this 

oint is dismissed, he introduces a compliment to Great Britain, as 
ee surpassed other countries in active and productive benevo- 
lence ; and lastly he warmly recommends to public patronage and 
support the charitable institution mentioned in the title, viz. the 

Scotish Haspital, observing that ‘the objects which it seeks to re- 

lieve are the aged and deserving poor ; — those who, having never 

acquired any parochial settlement in England, are consequently shut 
out from all claims upon the parishes for support.’ This is certainly 

a most excellent charity ; and we conclude that the able preacher’s 

eloquence promoted its interest. bD° 


Art. 34. Vindicie Ecclesiastice. A Refutation of the 68. 1 that 
the Church of England does not teach the Gospel. Preached in 
the Parish Church of Greenwich, June 30. 1811. “By the’ Rev. 
T. Waite, M.A. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

Without presuming to affix the charge of heresy on those who. dis- 
sent from the doctrines of the Establishment, Mr. Waite expresses his 
concern at the multitude of sectaries, and asserts the purity and ex- 
eellence of the Church of England, that the multitude may no longer 
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run to the ‘intoxicating streams of schism and enthusiasm.’ Ina 
short discourse, much argument cannot be introduced: but no advo- 
cate for the Common Prayer can surpass this preacher inthe warmth 
of hiseulogy. ‘ Our incomparable Liturgy is so pure and evangelical, 
that it seems to partake of that Spirit which dictated the Holy 
Scriptures and to approach as near to perfection as any religious 
composition that does not lay claim to inspiration.” Mr. W. does 


‘not condemn heretics: but, if he can make out this case, must not 


“Art. 35. TheFolly and Criminality of Inquiries into Futurity. Preached 


heretics condemn themselves ? 


at Carfex Church, Oxford, June 14.1812. By the Rev. Thomas 

Falconer, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 8vo. Is. 

Murray. 

Conjurers, we believe, are quite out of fashion; and the poor 
gypsies can scarcely obtain from a love-sick girl a sixpence to tell 
her fortune : yet, according to this preacher, even in this enlightened 
age, ‘ prophets are to be found of all qualifications and in every 

ae 3 some who profess to have acquired their art by study, others 
who boast that they are ignorant of letters, and therefore possess it 
only as the immediate gift of heaven, and each class can shew the 
multitude of their witnesses by the extent of their delusion.? We 
should suppose that, in the words every place, Mr. F. did not mean 
to include Oxford. Pretended prophets and conjurers cannot surely 
infest an University; at least, we have not heard any such melancholy 


intelligence. D 








CoRRESPONDENCE. 


It is not in our power at present to give a definite answer to 
X. W.: but we hope soon to comply with his request. 


The work mentioned by R. B. will be examined in our next 


Appendix. 








We have seen the publication recommended by J. K—I: but, so 
far from agreeing with him respecting its merits, we deem it so 
extremel objeetisaable, that we do not intend even to inform our 
readers that it exists. , 





The letter from Glasgow, containing Literary Intelligence, is re- 


-ceived : but we do not interfere with the Magazines and Newspapers 


in this branch of News. 


ep? The Arrenpix to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 


lished on the 1st of June with the Number for May; and a variety 


of important Forgicn Articles are in preparation for it. 


Rok? 


Ferra, pw 339, 425, Ahy, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole; i.e. A History of 
Spanish Literature, translated from the German of M. Bourer- 
WECK, Professor at the University of Gottingen. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris.. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. sewed. 


Some years ago, the Professors of the University at Gottingen 

conjointly undertook, at the suggestion and instigation of 
Eichhorn, who was to arrange and superintend their labour, to 
write a literary history of modern Europe. -The progress of 
Scripture-criticism was undertaken by Meyer ; that of Mathe- 
matical science by Kasmer ; and that of Belles-Lettres by Bouter- 
weck. An introductory account of the advance of illumina- 
tion, from the dark ages to the peace of 1490, was composed 
by Eichhorn himself, and was separately published under the 
title of Geschichte der Cultur *. 

From the work of M. Bourerweck, which is distinguished 
for a German completeness and prolixity, Guinguené abstracted 
the history of Italian literature, which he published separately 
in French, abridged, and with corrections. The success of 
this book has tempted a similar experiment on the history of 
Spanish literature ; ‘and we have now before us another French 


_ 





* See our xxvth Vol, p. 565. 
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abstract, taken out of M.BouTeRweck’s literary chronicle, by 
an anonymous but (as is whispered) by a German hand: it 
attains, however, that perspicuity of diction, that sense of pro- 
portion, and that neatness of compilation, which characterize 
the Parisian book-maker; and, were it not that this topic is less 
interesting than that of Guinguené, the publication would deserve 
similar praise. 

Montesquieu once said in conversation that Spain had pro- 


duced but one good book. Although there may be some truth 


in the fact that Don Quixote is the only European classic which 
the literature of Spain supplies, yet it has furnished many works 
which have deserved to be within the reach if not in the posses- 
sion of the student. Of this secondary class of productions, 2 
general idea may best be attained by some such sketch as these 
volumes furnish. 

The history of literature is perhaps a more instructive branch 
of inquiry than civil history itself; since it operates by general 
laws, not by personal influence. The opinions, or the manners, 
which have been rendered fashionable by a prince, vanish on 
the accession of his successor: but writers who, like Cervantes 
or Shakspeare, attain a popular reception, continue to influence 
for many generations, and found lasting traits of national cha- 
racter. Not but that literature is more often to be traced as 
passive, than as active ; as a symptom than as a cause of public 
conduct ; as the sephist employed to vindicate, than as the 
counsellor invoked to inspire, the sovereign will. Still the very 
adulations of its baseness are the surest indications of the spirit 
of the ruling power. 

Whoever loves to observe the action and re-action on each 
other of events and letters; the political condition of states 
giving a new direction to the studies of competitors for pre- 
ferment; or the distributicn of opulence, and the consequent 
inorality of the people, influencing the reception and licentious- 
ness of popular productions; may every where discover an ac- 
cordant march beween the state of manners and that of instruc- 
tion, beween private virtue and public wisdom. The unbounded 
freedom of the Greeks, which talked of every thing before every 
body, forms the completest contrast to the shackled servitude of 
the Spaniards, to whom the Inquisition left only a melancholy 
choice between, blind faith and dumb doubt. Greece was 
thronged with individuals who are still the darlings of celebrity, 
and has bequeathed to the world the most lastingly admirable 
monuments of literature and art. Spain was-destined to prove 
that the fear of excessive illumination may entirely extinguish 
the torch of reasom and, truth; that narrowness of mind in- 


duces a, contraction of the hearr; and that the suppression 
r= ; 
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of intellectual conflict paralyzes all vigor of character, and all 
tendency to the elasticity of talents. Can Providence use lan- 
guage tory intelligible to.express her will that man should be 
free! 

The age of Charles V. seemed well adapted to awaken literary 
susceptibility in Spain; and to ripen productions of genius worth 
of the beautiful language which prevailed on the banks of the 
Tagus. The Italians had given models of celebrating, and 
Columbus and Cortes supplied models of executing, romantic 
enterprizes : but the severe methods taken by Philip II. to ar- 
rest, resist, and suppress the progress ofa protestantism which 
in Spain, was assuming the form given to religion by Michael 
Servetus, had a truly terrific character. The adherents of this 
reform were accused of Judaism and Mohammedanism, and 
suffered, under the name of Moriscoes, a general expulsion. 
Select victims were burnt alive ; and to attend their execution 
was applauded as an act of faith (auto da fé). ‘The persevering 
and cruel intolerance of the church and the crown extinguished 


the intellectual activity, but preserved the superstition of the. 


Spaniards. ‘That the climate and the breed of the inhabitants 
of Spain, however, are capable of giving birth to excellence may 
be observed in the Roman times ; and when the culture of Italy 
had begun to reach the remoter provinces, Spain produced a 
Seneca, a Lucan, a Quintilian, a Pomponius Mela, a Colu- 
mella, a Florus, a Martial, a Silius Italicus, and other permanent 
ornaments of Latin literature. Perhaps a spirit of patriotism has 


tempted the Spaniards in modern days too highly to admire, and. 


too exclusively to study, these their literary forefathers ; since 
a marked tendency to affectation, to turgescence, and to that 
artificial elegance which is intent rather on the mode of saying 
than on the thing to be said, infects both these Spanish antients 
and the modern literature of their countrymen. 

Every period of literary activity has its maximum, determined 
by the mass of instruction which is in circulation, and the sphere 
of ideas in which genius is permitted to expatiate. When this 
maximum is reached ; when all the waste land is seized and 
broken up by talent; when the sum of knowlege at the dis- 
posal of the poet and the orator is all employed, and in use 5 
unless great events burst open a new magazine of ideas, the 
human mind sinks into the languor of conscious incapacity, 
forgoes the very attempt to advance, or seeks in artifices of 
diction and puerile conceits for novelties which are calculated 
to stimulate. Under Philip IV., Spanish literature seems to 
have attained this maximum ; and the natives of the country, 
too proud or too indolent to look abroad for new materials, and 
having already exhausted those forms of literary labour which 
| Gg 2 their 
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their natural situation invited and suggested, sank into a des 
pefate lethargy. Political nullity and moral impotence accom- 
panied the literary sterility, and formed an assorted groupe of 
those humiliating depravations which always await a priest- 
ridden people. , 

The most expedient remedy for literary stagnation is the 
translation of foreign works of art. Homer, every time that 
he assumes a new garb in any European language, provokes 
native imitations. ‘The iad of Pope with us generated epo- 
peas in rhime ; the Iliad of Macpherson, in prose; the Iliad of 
Cowper, in blank verse. This fecundating force, this power 
of prompting efforts at reproduction, is possessed by every 

reat writer ; and although the endeavour scarcely ever brings 
orth more than partial and miniature resemblances, yet these 
become organic parts of new and original works. The embryo 
once formed will nourish itself with the surrounding fluids and 
acquire peculiarity with every accretion. — Next in efficacy to 
the importation and exhibition of good foreign models, is the 
introduction of new forms, or moulds, of composition. If 
the poets have hitherto written in rhime, Iet them begin. to 
write in blank-verse. If hitherto they have been only metrical, 
let them adopt rhime. If octave rhimes have prevailed, fly to the 
couplet : if couplets, fly to the stanza. The power of measure 
to delight is an effect of habit. As soon as thoughts worthy of 
attention are expressed in any new form of metre, that new 
rhythm begins to bestow pleasure; and the oftener it is asso- 
ciated with beautiful poetry, the more pleasing will the new 
thythm become. Hence all metrical innovations, in order to 
charm equally, require the thought, or matter, of the poem to 
be more excellent than the established metrical forms would 
escribe. ‘This forces the poet who attempts them to attend 
to and select the matter, which is the essence, of his work ; 
and, as every new form of measure invites the introduction 
and approach of words not before usual in poetry, a novelty 
of diction, which increases in each branch of eloquence the 
command of phraseology, always results from novelty of metre. 
The poet begins every literary reform. The susceptibilities 
which he awakens, thé phrases which he polishes, and the com- 
mon-places which he provides, become the instruments of ex- 
ercitation in res other arena of conflict or display. 

The writers of a great nation should be the rivals, not the 
imitators, of foreign authors, Let them try to appropriate 
alien beauties, but with a regard to the new locality. If the 
founders of modern literature had not too much lost sight of 
this principle, they would have attached themselves more 
especially to the manners, sentiments, and institutions of our im- 
*9 : mediate 
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mediate ancestors, to our own customs, and to our own religion.’ 


We should have less of that hybrid literature, which is formed 
on a medel that is strange to our way of life and mode of 
being. We should have plants congenial to the soil, an au- 
tochthonous growth, and not that exotit withered transplanta- 
tion, which recalls another climate only to betray the imper- 
fections of our own;— we should have less of that Greek 
literature in an occidental alphabet, which at best is like a bad 
cast of a fine antique statue. It no more attains the geniality 
of antiquity, than the pied engravings of the etcher attain the 
colouring of Rubens or Titian. Some Spanish writers have 
imitated the French, as the French have imitated the Greek: 
but the result in both cases has been a stiff, cold, unnatural 
wax-work being, instead of producing the animating energy and 
glow of life. No literature becomes truly dear to a people, 
attaches itself to tke memory, and mingles with their amuse- 
ments and passions, but that which was cradled in the prejudices 
and reared by the historic adventures of the nation. 

The Introduction to the present work treats of the history 
of the Spanish language. It details the formation of that cor- 
ruption of the Latin which was called by the inhabitants of 
Rome Provincial, or Provenzal, in contradistinction to the me- 
tropolitan dialect ; and by the barbarians Romanzo, or Romish, 


in contradistinction to their own vernacular Celtic or Gothic 


dialects. Inthe middle age, this language was spoken on the 
whole Mediterranean coast, from Barcelona to Pisa, and ex- 
tended far inland along the Po, the Rhone, and the Ebro. 
When the Arabs took possession of the south of Spain, the 
Romanzo was driven, and compressed, with the Christians, into 
the mountainous parts of the country, and resumed its ascen- 
dancy and diffusion together with them. Barcelona seems to 
have been the earliest seat of a poetical literature, which was 
emphatically called romance from the dialect in which it was 
expressed. Romantic composition, in the signification correctly 
given to the word by M. Bourerweck, describes that school 
of writing which the Troubadours adorned, and which included 
Sicilian and Italian poets, as well as those of Catalonia and 
Provence. 

By degrees, the re-union of the long-separated districts of 
the Spanish empire gave a metropolitan rank to the province of 
Castile ; its dialect in consequence became fashionable, and 
superseded the Catalan, which more resembled that of the 
French and Italian versifiers. ‘This insulation of the Castilian 
writers was unfortunate. They had now a more limited public 
to address, and a scantier hoard of established fable and fami- 


liariged allusion to display. The multitude of Arabic words, 
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which were retained in the language of Castile, rendered it unin- 
telligible and unwelcome both in Italy and Marseilles; and the 
provenzal poetry, which owed its origin to Spaniards, was des- 
tined henceforth to reject their contributions. Alphonso X., 
surnamed the Wise, made verses in the Galician .idiom, which 
resembles the Portuguese: but the Castilian obtained the as- 
cendancy. ‘The fayourite metre of the early poets was the 
redondilla, a verse of four trochees, supposed to have been bor- 
rowed from the Arabic versifiers : an anapzstic metre also oc- 
curs, called versos de arte mayor. 

The first section treats of the remaining monuments of the 
infancy of Spanish poetry. The author finds, in the ballads 
concerning the Cid, the oldest vestiges of popular song ; and, 
on the authority of Sanchez, he places the composition of them 
in the twelfth century. ‘These poems are known to the English 
reader from the appendix to Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid.— 
Next in point of antiquity is the Poema de Alexandro Magno; 
which, from the account here given, appears to be a translation 
of the Latin epopea in elegiac verse, written about the year 
1240 by Aretinus Quilichinus. The strange decorations, 
which the life of Alexander there receives, have an obviously 
Arabian cast and hue, that render probable its Moorish origin, 
This poem deserves a closer examination and analysis. 

Alphonso X., surnamed the Wise, who died in 1284, is be- 
lieved to have bequeathed the third oldest specimens of Spanish 
poetry to his country. He writes about alchemy, and claims 
the merit of having possessed the philosopher’s stone. Pro- 
bably he meant by this the art of adulterating coin; by help of 
which a monarch may in fact fill his coffers, as Alphonso boasts 
to have done. He had the singular merit of ordering a ver- 
nacular translation of the Bible. 

Alphonso XI. is said to have written a rhimed chronicle in 
redondillas: but it has not been preserved. Perhaps this is the 
same chronicle which his father is related to have employed 
some Troubadours in compiling. —‘The best monument of 
Spanish literature in the fourteenth century is E/ Conde Lu- 
canor, a,sort of Cyropzedia, or education of a gentleman, writ- 
ten by Don Juan Manuel, Prince of Castile, who was de- 
servedly called the Xenophon of his age. He attained under 
Alphonso XI. the, place of adelantado mayor, and was not less 
distinguished for military services against the Moors of Gre- 
nada than for his courtesy and literary accomplishments. He 
died in 1362. Moorish anecdotes. are related in’ this book, 
shewing, that. the author was. conversant with Arabian litera- 
ture; whence probably the abounding maxims, or moral sen- 
tences, are, translated, — The history of Amadis.of Gaul, nor 
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of some imitations to which it gave rise, fills up the rest of this 
section: but we shall not dwell ona topic so recently discussed 
and exhausted in our domestic literature. M. BourERWECK is 
not aware that Amadis was written by Vasco Lobeira, a Por- 
tuguese, who died at Elvas in 1403. 

The ensuing section traces the progress of Spanish literature 
under the reign of John II. This was a flourishing time for 
poetasters. The nobility, as if by the influence of some intoxi- 
cating exhalation, with one accord, began to make rhimes 
The amiable * insanity of versification played around hue, 
Lyric compositions, on amorous subjects, of curious metrical 
structure, were principally in vogue ; and the favourite deco- 
rations were long abstruse allegories, and mythologic allusions. 
This spirit resulted from courtesy towards the monarch ; who 
though of feeble character, had some accomplishments, and 
frequently composed galant sonnets, or satirical syrventes. So 
little of an heroic or tragic cast had their effusions, that they 
termed poetry the gay science. — The reign of John II., ‘so. 
gaudy with the daisies of poesy, extended from 1407 to 1454; 
the Marquis Enriquez de Villena was the King’s double; and, like 
most favourites, he excelled his master in those tastes and quali- 
ties which recommended him to confidence. He was a readier 
improvisator of redondillas, a more eager importer of Trouba- 
dours, and a more patient listener to effusions; having borne with 
Los Trabajos de Hercules, which was printed in a ponderous tome 
at Burgos in 1499. He wrote an epistle on the art of poetry, 
intitled E/ Consistorio’ de la Ciencia Gaya, which is addressed to’ 
his pupil, imitator, and elegist, Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, 
Marquis of Santillane. A hymn on the joys of the Virgin: 
Mary paints the character of this writer, and indeed of the age: 

«s Gozate, gozosa madre, 
Gozo eta humanidad, 
Templo de la Trinidad, 
Elegida por Dios padre, 
Virgen que por el oydo 
Concebiste, 

Gaude, Virgen, mater Christi, 
Nuestro gozo infinido. 

«« Gozate, luz reverida, 
Segun el evangelista 
Por la madre del Baptista 
Annunciado la venida 
De nuestro gozo senora, 


Que trayas 
Vaso de nuestro mexias ; 


sent 


“© * An me ludit amabilis insania.” Horace. 
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and this gozafe is repeated at the end of many more such 
stanzas. ) ' 

Another ornament of this court of John II. was Juan de 
Mena, whom the King appointed historiographer, for having 
written a Labyrinth of three hundred stanzas. He also under- 
took an allegorical epopea, beginning, 


‘¢ Canta in Christiana Musa 
La mas que civil batalla 


Que entre Volundad se halla 
Y Razon que nos accusa.” 


The future editor of Spenser may find it expedient to exa- 
mine the poets of this period: since, under Philip and Mary, 
an importation of Spanish literature took place in this country, 
which has left ‘traces in our dramatic and epic productions.. 
One hundred and thirty-six lyric poets are said to have flou- 
rished in Spain during the fifteenth century. 

Among the romances, which illustrated or amused the latter 
part of this era, deserves enumeration the Historia de los Vandos 
de los Zegris y Abencerrages caballeros moros de Grenada: it was 
reprinted at Lisbon in 1616: but of the original edition the 
date is unknown to M. BouTerweckx. It contains translations 
of Arabic poems, and has literary features of value in ascer- 
taining points of manners and costume. 

A dramatic novel, in twenty-one acts, intitled Melibea and 
Calistus, was composed by Fernando de Roxas, about this 
period. ‘The lovers become too intimate ; Calistus is assas- 
sinated by the anger of the lady’s relations ; she throws herself 
from a tower; and this is intended to teach the mischief of 
lawless love. ‘ My love,” says Calistus, ‘is not only insane, 
but heretical.” ‘* What,” replies Sempronio, “are you not a 
Christian?” “ I am a Melibean,” answers Calistus; ‘ I 
adore Melibea, I: believe in Melibea, I fear and love only 
Melibea.” A Latin translation of this epic drama was pub- 
lished at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1624, intitled Pornobosco- 
didasculus. | | 

The Chronicle of Guzman, the C/aros Varones of Pulgar, and 
other early historiographers of the Spaniards, pass in succinct 
review. The apology of Count Alvar de Luna is distinguished 
for its eloquent vivacity. — pi 

Book II. treats of the history of Spanish literature from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It is ushered in by a separate introduction, which 
sketches the features of civil history most connected with the 
fate of literature. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
had united the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon. Gonsalva 
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Fernandez of Cordova, deservedly called by Spanish historians 
a second Cid, had conquered for-his master Grenada and 
Naples: but the difficulty of keeping in subjection provinces 
dissimilarly constituted, accustomed to aristocratic liberty, and 
new to the sovereign on the throne, led Ferdinand to encourage 
the establishment of the Inquisition as an engine of despotism. 
Eyery species of resistance was attributed to Moors or Moham- 
medans ; the disaffected nobility were accused of Moorish de- 
scent, and of secret apostacy from the church; and, by arous- 
ing the fanatical passions of the people, unpitied imprison- 
ments and executions were accomplished of persons who were 
animated by sincere patriotism and legitimate pretensions. A 
certain deistical philosophy had been kept alive in Spain by 
the writings of Jews, and other students of Arabian literature, 
which found several adherents among the nobility and the 
opulent foreign merchants. It was a sect much less austere 
than the English Unitarians, but not very different in opinion; 
and it is probable that, but for the institution of this inquisi- 
torial ecclesiastical tribunal, Spain, like Poland, would publicly 
have abounded with Socinian dissidents. The coercion of 
rational liberty, however, imposed fetters on poetic liberty, 
Men no longer dared to contemplate in thought what they 
could not say aloud without the risk of being burned; and 
a vast circle of ideas was expunged from the intellectual hori- 
zon. Eloquence suffered yet more than poetry; and history 
more than eloquence. The first impulse to this institution 
was given by those writers who hailed the conquest of Gre- 
nada as a triumph of the Christian church: patriotism and 
orthodoxy thus became associated; and a suspicion of heresy 
was resented as an attack on the honour of the accused. Yet, 
however hostile and unforgiving to heresy, the Inquisition had 
nothing of puritanism in its character: it affected no austerity : 
it was no kill-joy. The brilliant period of the Spanish theatre 
ogcurs under the reigns of the three Philips, who most em- 
ployed this murderous tribunal : —Lopez de Vega, a singularly- 
productive dramatic author, was himself a familiar of the holy 
office sand Cervantes wrote unmolested his satires on the nobility, 


and contributed to confound every attempt at redressing grieve 


ances with Quixotism. ies 
The Spanish monarchs did not favor the, cultivation of let- 
ters. Charles V. togk more interest in Italian than in Spanish 


books ; and. Philip II., from the midst of his gloomy great- . 


ness, sometimes deigned to cast a look on eminent talent, as 
if to consider whether it should be hired or extinguished, but 


never in order to supply an unconditional sunshine. Philip Il, _ 


milder and more tasteful, had too much indolence of character 
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to take delight in any thing: but Philip IV., at least through 
his passion for theatrical amusements, became a patron of poets, 
and conferred on Calderone, the dramatist, a liberal pension. 
Solis, the historian of Mexico, also obtained from this prince 
the official situation of historiographer. © 

Subordinate sections of this work consider in detail the prin- 
cipal authors who flourished under each of these kings. The 
first chapter of this second book treats of the introduction of 
the Italian manner into Spanish poetry by Boscan, and his 
friend Garcilaso de‘la Vega. Agreeable quotations border, 
like flowery patches, the path of the narrative. Mendoza, who > 
in his Epistles imitated Horace, is highly commended: some 
satires still exist in manuscript, which he was afraid to publish 
his Lazarillo de Tormes became throughout Europe a popular 
novel: his War of Grenada is an historic master-piece, and 
would have been yet more instructive, if the author had not 
effaced orations which would have made him pass at the In- 
quisition for a Morisco. In the edition of 1776, some pas- 
sages are restored which the censors obliterated in the original 
edition of 1610. Herrera, the founder of modern ode-writing, 
ig characterized; and his pious rival Luis Ponce de Leon. 
Other minor poets, such as Gil Polo, likewise pass in review. 
At length the fame of Ariosto penetrated into Spain, and a 
sudden taste for the romantic epopea seized all the poets. 

The Caroleids, or poems in celebration of Charles V., have 
become ridiculously famous in European literature, for the dull 
froth, the bloated emptiness, and the unglittering dilation, of 
their stanzas, The Carlos Famoso of Zapata, the Carlos Victo- 
rioso. of Urrea, and the Carolea of Samper, have obtained record 
in the Dunciads of criticism; the rest have wholly perished. 
A more fortunate topic was chosen by Alonzo Lopez, who 
composed E/ Pelayo. 

Philip Mey, a Fleming, went to settle as a bookseller at 
Valencia, and acqyired the Spanish language so well as to 
translate into it the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The bishop of — 
. Tarragona noticed him ;. and, in consequence of some stanzas 

written by. this prelate, Mey attempted an original poem, La 
Fuente de Alcover, which had great success. In Southey’s Curse 
of Kekama,. the raining-tree of the seventh canto seems to have 
been derived from this fiction. 

~The: comedies of Naharro are also here criticized. They 

have incidental merit. The mould, the shape, in which a 
Spanish play is cast, far surpasses the Greek, or French, mould. 
ie involves. more personages, and therefore admits the repre- 
séntation,of events more complex, extended, and important. 
- It exacts “frequent changes of locality; -which refresh the 
" eye 
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eye and imagination of the spectator, and facilitate illusion, 
pageantry, spectacle, and magnificence. It also prolongs the 
action indefinitely ; so that time is given to display the habitual 
character of the personages, as well as the effect of a passionate 
moment, which last is the exclusive topic of the Greek drama. 
Hence the range of moral painting is greater, and the delinea- 
tion of character far more profound, in the Spanish plays. It 
may be questioned whether Germany and England do not owe 
what they call the Gothic drama to the Spanish theatre. In- 
deed, the dramatic literature of Spain well deserves the stud 
of the northern artist. Rueda is named as founder of the 
pastoral farces ; and Cueva as inventor of the tragi-comedies. 
Lhe Spanish critics, however, must not be trusted for pointing 
out the better plays. ‘The Theatro Hespaziol of Don Vicente 
Garcia de la Huerta, for instance, directs attention principally 
to the more regular pieces, in the hope of escaping the ridicule 
of the Parisians: but what is the consequence? He has se- 
lected that which is most flat, and least national, The Spa- 
niards have many Sunday-plays on scriptural subjects, called 
Autos Sacramentales. Pilgrims performed these sacred dramas 
on holidays, and also lives of saints in dialogue. The Saul of 
Voltaire is derived from one of these tragedies ; the Prophecies 
of Daniel still form a favourite representation; and the Doz 
Juan of our theatre is taken from a morality of this class. The 
most regular tragedies of the Spaniards were the two which were 
written by a monk named Bermudez, on the history of Ines de 
Castro. The most popular plays were those of Lopez de Vega, 
and of the brothers Argensola. 

Volume II. opens with a sketch of the life and labours of 
Cervantes. In a literary history, such a hero forms an epoch. 
An emphatic writer observes that comic literature is the last 
blossom of fading refinement; and that, when a nation has 
once produced a great farcer, (if we may use the term,) it 
produces nothing else that is great. Lucian may have been 
the last eminent writer of the Greeks: but Vo/taire was not so 
of the French: neither ought Spain to despair because it has 
had a Cervantes. The fact is that comic writers are literary 
demolishers ; they throw out of vogue a vast circulating mass 
of production ; and thus they make a space, which will after- 
ward be filled by works of an opposite character and ten- 
dency, To open an area for building is no impediment but 
an advantage to the future architect; and whoever puts a 
nation out of conceit with any great branch of its studies 
ought to be considered as the benefactor of rising authors. 

- Cervantes was born at Alcala de Henares in. 1547.. He 
was sent to school at Madrid, and, as is common.in Catholic 
countries, 
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countries, was conducted regularly on holidays with the other 
boys by their usher to the theatre. He is said to have enjoyed 
every thing with the vivacious sensibility of genius; and, by 
that law of our intellectual nature which LR iin to echo 
back every interesting perception in the form of.a volition, he 
soon attempted to produce poems like those which delighted 
him. His master Juan Lopez encouraged his early talent, and 
gave publicity to an elegy of the young Cervantes in some col- 
lection of academic poetry. After having left college, he 
wrote a pastoral novel called Philena: but, not obtaining an 
easy subsistence, he went to Rome; and, thouch recommended 
to Cardinal Acquaviva, he there enlisted in an army which 
was raising against the Turks. In 1572, he lost at the battle 
of Lepanto the lower half of his left arm. This accident obliged 
him to renounce military service, and to return towards his 
country : but he was taken by the Algerines on his passage 


-honie, and was detained nearly nine years in slavery. Of this 


period of his life, many particulars are interwoven in his novel 
The Captive. In 1581 he was redeemed, and returned to Spain. . 
He now devoted himself to letters, composed his Galatea, 
married, and wrote thirty plays, the best of which is the tra- © 
gedy of Numantia. ‘The superior popularity of Vega chagrined 
Cervantes, and induced him to abandon the theatre for the 
boudoir ; and his Novelas Exemplares, or moral tales, of which 
4.a Gitanilla is the best, attest his literary assiduity. The first 
part of Don Quixote appeared at Madrid in 1606. Count 
Lemos had the merit of perceiving and patronizing the talents 
of Cervantes. Persiles and Sigismunda was the last of his. 
wiorks, and appeared tedious even to his warm admirers. He 
died in 1616.—Don Quixote includes and condenses all that 
was most interesting in the mind of Cervantes ; his travelled 
observations on men and manners, the humour of his theatrical 
pleasantries, and the variegated invention of his novels. Asa 
work of art, it is deficient in consistency. It begins in a spirit 
of comic satire ; and it assumes a form of maryellous adventure. 
If the triviality of the early incidents be allowed to constitute 
their felicity, the narrative ought never to have involved so 
many episodes of a romantic improbability.—- The best imita- 
tion of Don Quixote, which European literature furnishes, is. 
Wieland’s Don Silyio of Rosalya, (see our xxist Vol. p. 490.) 
which put down fairy tales as Don Quixote had put down 
romances of chiyalry. Ceryantes wrote some poems, of which 
the best is a kind of Dunciad, intitled Viage al Parnaso. 

The Arancana, of Ercilla, who was born at Madrid in 1533, 
is analyzed by M. Bourerweck. He visited England in his 


youth, entered the military service of his cquntry, and vas oe 
; ployed 
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ployed in the war which he has sung. He wrote his verses on 
bits of leather, for want of paper. - It is not known where nor 
when he died, but probably in Germany, in the service of 
Maximilian II., who accepted him as chamberlain. Other epic 
poems are enumerated, such as the Restoration of Spain, by Mesa, 
Las Navas de Tolosa, by the same ; La Numantina, by Mesquera ; 
the Finding of the Cross, by Zarate; the Malteid, by Sanz; the 
Lion of Spain, by Vezilla; the Sagontina, by Zamora; the 
Mexicana, by Vega; the Austriad, by Gutienta; and the 
Napoles Conquistada, of Borja. The Malteid-should now be 
taken under English protection, and undergo refashioning (re- 
faccimento) by some of our poets. Domination should illus- 
trate what it acquires. — Of these poets, Mesa, who translated 
the Iliad and Aneid, and who enjoyed the personal friendship 
ef Tasso, deserves most notice: among his original works, oc- 
curs a tragedy on the death of Pompey, which is supposed to 
have suggested the theme of Corneille. 

The Spanish style, which had never been free from the tur- 
gid bubbles of barbarism, instead of settling to transparent 
liquidity, was fated to be agitated once more by the noisy 
popularity of Gongora. Born at Cordova in 1561, and per- 
haps acquainted with Arabic literature, he endeavoured to in- 
troduce, under the name of estilo culto, an erudite and allusive 
mode of writing, consisting of a mosaic wask of transplanted 
phrases. He died in 1627, when titular chaplain to the 
King ; whose partiality to his poems gave them so prodigious 
an influence, that every sonneteer endeavoured to Gongorize, 
and that Gongorism became the name of a finical mode of writing 
which finds a worthy parallel in the Icelandish Sca/da of Snorro. 
The’ better works- of Gongora were reprinted at Madrid so 
lately as 1787, under the inspection of Don Ramon Fernandey 
This fashionable Gongorism travelled even to Mexico, where 
Solorzano published in 1625 many successful pieces of pedan« 
tic patchwork. The Argenis, a natural piece.of writing, was 
translated into the Gongoric style. Mendoza’s Lazarillo was 
in 1599 surpassed by the analogous novel called Guzman d’Al- 
farache. This work of Aleman was so singularly successful, 
that it gave occasion to numberless imitations; and novels 
about thieves, pickpockets, and og 7 age (del gusto pi» 
caresco,) were written by dozens in Madrid, and reprinted at 


Bruxelles and in Italy. The Newgate-calendar of Spain was 
rifled for adventures ; and new crimes were welcome if they 
did but furnish the model of an incident. Gil Blas, and other 
well known books, are greatly indebted to the writings of this 
period for striking scenes. Justina, a novel still popular in the 
seats of libertinism, originated at Madrid, 
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The historian Mariana, who died in 1623, was publishing 
about this period: his work first appeared in Latin, and was 
translated into Spanish by himself: it was thought that he was 
a better churchman than royalist. 


_ Quevedo, whose life was a tissue of misfortunes, wrote - 


satires, which have lost their effect by a natural operation 
ef time and distance: but his burlesque sonnets have still 
some poignancy. He turned into rhime the Enchiridion of 
Epictetus. | 

Villegas, the Anacreo of Spain, was born in 1595 at 
Naxera, where he printed his Eroticas at the age of twenty. 
He dedicated them to Philip III., and had apparently the good 
fortune to please the sovereign ; otherwise, the licentious pas- 
sages might have indisposed the censors of the Inquisition. 

Jauregui, a distinguished painter, also amused himself with 
poetry : he translated well the Pharsalia of Lucan, and happily 
the Aminta of Tasso: he died in 1650. : 

Calderone was born in 16co, and died in 1687. In his 
éighty-fifth year he published an edition of his dramatic works, 
consisting of one hundred and twenty-seven plays, of which 
ninety-five are sacred dramas, or Sunday-plays, and the rest 
are intended for week-days. He was ordained in the fifty- 
second year of his age, and had liberal preferment in the 
church. The best of his pieces is a tragedy intitled E/ Prin- 
eipe Constante. Huerta had collected the names of three thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-two Spanish plays. A Mexican 
lady, Juana Inez de la Cruz, is the most eminent poetess of the 
nation. 

Book III. treats of Spanish literature from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the period of the French Revolution, an 

a which properly terminates the career of M. Bourerweécx. 
‘Lhe opinions, of which it blew the seeds over the wide surface 
of the earth, are in consequence germinating with slow and un- 
equal success every where. Some nations are on the alert to 
weed them up; others silently foster their progress: but the 
change of literary culture, resulting from their dissemination, 
is in both cases a visible and an enduring phenomenon. — 
‘This book is subdivided into three sections by the auther, in- 
cluding respectively the reigns of three successive kings. - He 
details under each the progressive declension of Spanish literas 
ture, of which the culmination had been placed under 
Philip IV. Insignificant dramatists are the twinkling evening- 
stars which chiefly decorate the twilight sky. Feeble admirers 
of the French manner in writing attempted some poetical 
works, and established some critical academies: but they 
served only to prove how much better it is to carry a national 
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ranner, an original tendency, a primary impulse, to the highest 
perfection of which it is capable, than to borrow, e¥en from 
more polished foreigners, a costume which is unfitted to the 
figure, and is never worn with grace. Prose-writing gained 
something by the introduction of French models; because 
order, precision, and neatness were more common among the 
French than among the Spanish prose-writers. 3 
Ignazio de Luzan especially contributed to the adoption of 
the French taste. At Zaragossa, in 1737, was printed his 
Poetica: he satirized Gongorism with justice and success. 
Among his disciples, may be numbered Montiano, who wrote 
two regular tragedies, Virginia, and Ataulpho. Velasquezy 
who published in 1754 his Origenes de la Poesia Espanola, was 
of the gallicizing party. Garcia de la Hucrta, on the contrary, 
affected nationality of taste; yet he brings foremost those 
Spanish works of art which least violated the Gallican pre-con- 
ceptions of propriety. He wrote a piscatory eclogue, some 
ballads, some mythological pieces, and translated many odes 
of Horace: his tragedy of Rachel was much Riss Riga 
Yriarte wrote fables with success. —Valdes attempted Anacre- 
ontic poetry, and had the praise of avoiding the unchastity, 
but not of attaining the voluptuous impression of Villegas. 
Some general reflections terminate the historic sketch. The 
poetry of Spain, it is observed, though never carried to the 
height of excellence which was attained in Italy, is more truly 
national, self-derived, and original, than that of the Italians. 
it has an oriental colouring not seen in other European 
poetry; and its drama abounds with busy and stimulant 
pieces. Among its novellists, many have attained a high, and 
Cervantes an unrivalled, European rank; and no nation has 
availed itself, in an equal degree with the Spaniards, of the 
mythology (may we say ?) of Catholic Christianity ; assembling 
on the stage, and embodying to the eye, the saints and angels 
of their established religion. 





Arr. Il. Le Génie de Virgile, &c. &c.; te. The Geniis of 
Virgil ; a Posthumous Work of MatrizAtre; published accord- 
ing to his own MSS., with Notes and Additions, by P. A. M. 
Miger. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1810. Imported by De Boffe. 


Price 2]. 16s. sewed. 


HE life’ of MaLritArre is said by the present editor to 

afford. an example of genius strugglimg with distress; and 

the poet Gilbert, “ one writ with him in sour, misfortune’s 
book,” has thus recorded:his fate : 


“La faim mit autombeau Malfilatre ignoré.” pa 
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Of this too frequent destiny, however, we have no particular 
details in the publication before us; and we must refer to 
former sources of information, if we wish to learn any thing 
of the unhappy life of this author, beyond the meagre facts 
which we proceed to select from the preliminary notices ‘of 
M. Miger. 


€ MALFILATRE was born at Caén in the year 1733, and studied 
under the Jesuits in that city. Education soon developed in the 
young scholar the germ of real talents ; and his early productions 
declared that he was invited by nature to become a distinguished 
t. The academy of Rouen four times decreed to him the prize 
of the Ode ; and Marmontel, who first made known at the capital 
the brilliant essays of the young laureat, did not hesitate to foretell 
that the highest literary honours awaited him. The best, beyond a 
doubt, of his lyrical compositions, is an ode full of spirit, intitled 
“¢ Le Soleil fixe au milieu des Planétes ;’’ in which he explains, very 
beautifully, the Copernican system, and the ingenious ideas of 
Descartes concerning the movements of the celestial bodies. This 
piece, which is cited as one of the good odes in our language, proves 
that the author could have successfully celebrated, in all kinds of 
verse *, the most interesting discoveries, and the most sublime truths. 
¢ Nourished in the aren the antients, endowed with a powerful 
memory, and blessed with an exquisite taste, MALFILATRE became fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the Greek and Roman Poets, and thoroughly 
aequired the elementsof all the sciences, history, and mythology. The 
fable of Narcissus has supplied him with the foundation of a poem, 
which is distinguished by a simplicity and a colouring that belong to 
the antique ; and by preserving to the hendecasyllabic measure its 


- freedom, its natural graces, its tone of ease and animation, he has 


sometimes succeeded in raising himself to the pomp and the harmony 
of Lucretius and of Virgil. His poem breathes that softening me- 
lancholy, and that sweet genuine tenderness, which diffuse so many 
charms over the prose of Fenelon and the verse of Virgil. The author 
was employed, during the year 1767, in superintending the publica- 
tion, when he fell all at once a prey to the long odihicinge of an 
agitated and unhappy existence. This unfortunate young man, to 

om, during his life, the justice which he merited was denied, lived 
in distress, and died in want. He never enjoyed his success, and 
the regret which his loss‘ occasioned was the commencement of his 
reputation. We cannot learn without interest, that, more sensible 
to the charms of composition than to those of glory +, he was laying in 
silence and obscurity the foundations of many important works, when 
death surprized him in the midst of his career.’ 


* If we rightly comprehend the editor’s meaning in this passage, 
we must beg leave to deny his inference : but this is not the only in- 
stance in which we have"to remark the extravagant fondness of French 
editors for their authors. . Rev. 

+ Little as this remark may be felt, or even understood, by the ' 
multitude, we are convinced there will be some persons who know 
how to appreciate it. Rev. 
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We are also informed that the present posthumous volumes 
were purchased of M. Lacombe, the Parisian bookseller; that 
only a few portions of them have been previously seen by the 
public in the Critical Observations of M. Clement; that the 
whole manuscript was for a long time in the hands of several lite 
rary men ; and that one of the poets most worthy to be associated 
with the author had undertaken to publish ‘ The Genius of 
Virgil,’ but had been prevented from executing his design by 
his appointment to some high station. Whom this may be, we 
know not; and we have only farther to extract from M. Miger 
the following brief particulars of these ample volumes, which 
contain two thougand pages of close print. 

The translation of the Eclogues and the Georgics is much 
more complete than that of the Aineid. The prose of this last 
work was entirely finished: but a great number of passages, 
which the author intended to render into verse, were only 
pointed out; and the editor thought he could not better fill up 
these intervals, than by chusing some of “the most favoured 
versions that have hitherto appeared. He has also deemed it 
right to add to the author’s notes and literary remarks when- 
ever they appeared incomplete ; to make such observations as 
he had not an opportunity of suggesting; and to bring toge- 
ther the different imitations and translations which have been 
printed for the last forty years, as well as a large collection of 
unpublished fragments, which literary men of character have 
kindly communicated. It would seem, the editor thinks, that 
M.MatrFiLtAtre had composed a life of Virgil: but this not 
being discovered among his MSS., it is here supplied by M, 
Miger. A concise notice follows; in which we are advised 
that the Dissertations prefixed to the Eclogues, the Georgics, 
and the Aineid, as well as the Preliminary Discourse, contain 
excellent reflections on the manner of ‘translating the poets; 
(with which panegyric we are disposed to concur, excepting 
on the score of prolixity;) curious inquiries concerning the na- 
ture of the different classes of poetry in which Virgil excelled 5 
a rational defence of the present undertaking ; and some taste- 
ful remarks, which have not before been made, on sundry points 
of antient and modern literature. In this last laudatory head 
of contents we cannot agree. Originality seems by no means 
the character of this author’s genius. Indeed he is too fond of 
guoting throughout; and we think that he might sometimes 
have spared us the well-known (and occasionally the exploded) 
criticisms of a Desfontaines and a Dubos. : 

As to the version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Ma.FiLATRE, 
it is mentioned by the present editor in a manner that seems dis- 

App. Rey. VoL. Lxx. Hh paraging, 
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paraging, and is at all events ambiguous. He says, continuing 
his abstract of the contents of these volumes, 


© We also see in them that the author was employed on a transla. 
tion of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; and it is probably from his notes that 
the translation, which appeared with his name to it, about ten years 
since, was published.’ 

It it stated that all which MatrivAtre had written on the 
plan of a poem, in which he intended to celebrate The Con- 
quest of the New World, has been found by the present editor, 
and that it forms a part of the Dissertation on Epic Poetry. 
Here also is introduced a fragment in verse, imitated from 
Telemachus ; an attempt which gave rise to the erroneous 
notion that the author intended to versify the whole of that 
celebrated romance. This the editor contends could not have 
been his design; and we think it is but justice to his taste to 
suppose it to be impossible. Poetic prose cannot be turned into 
poetry *. 

We now subjoin an extract from the author himself, ex- 
planatory of his object in the work before us : 


* It is not a translation, properly so called, that I here offer ; it is, 
as my title announces, the Genius of the Antient Poets+. Let me 
explain myself. When we have read Virgil, for example, we have a 
general idea of the design and nature of his works : but we remember 
with a greater degree of pleasure certain passages that have struck 
us more than others. These are the passages which we should wish 
tg retain without losing sight of the whole; because the genius of 
the poet shines in them more than in the others, and in a style pecu- 
liarly his own. ‘These, then, we may call, by. way of eminence, 
“¢ The Genius of Virgil;’? and it is to euch morsels that I have ap- 
plied myself. I have undertaken to translate them into French, and into 
verse, as well as my abilities permit: but I ought not, according to 
my ideas, to give them.as detached passages, because their true value 
is only to be appreciated by what precedes and follows them : tantum 
series juntturaque — This principle admitted, how can we present 
them in their true light, except by translating the intermediate parts 
which unite them to each other, and with which they compose the 
entire body of the work? But those parts are so much less brilliant, 
that I would not wish them to appear to advantage: I only cite them 





* We need only refer to the unsuccessful attempts of this kind 
which have been made on Ossian. 

+ Maxritatre had purposed to continue his plan, by publishing 
the * Genius” of all the more popular Latin poets; and Catullus, 
Horace, Propertius, and Tibullus, are mentioned by his editor as 
forming a part of that design. ‘The work would certainly have been a 
proof of the hardihood and application of its author: but we cannot 
applaud either the spirit or the taste of such an undertaking. ev. 
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because they maintain that succession, that precious chain, without 
which the former passages would be like kintng bands of purple 
badly twined together, but not forming a whole with any effect. 
We must proceed, then, to unite these valuable fragments by con- 
necting transitions; or, rather, we must give to these flowers, em- 
broidered in silk and gold, a Ratie-vent on which they may shine 
with greater splendour: this groundwork is, simply, the narration of 
Virgil, ‘Though this narration be very beautiful, and perfectly ver- 
sified in the original, yet, as it is not my principal. object, and as I 
use it only to fll u the design which I have formed, I shall not en- 
deavour to obtain for it the same lustre in French which it possesses 
in Latin. Far from versifying, I shall not even translate it in the 
whole extent, but merely preserve the substance. Here, then, is an 
analysis of the Georgics, the Eclogues, and the Aneid, in the body 
of which I have inserted the beautiful passages, (translated into 
verse, ) in such a manner that they may bear relation to each other ir 
the progress of these several poems.’ 


We must stop a moment at this passage, to express our sur- 
prise that an author who seems so capable of appreciating the 
beauties of Virgil; who declares that a poet only should trans 
late a poet; and who combats the arguments of Sanadon, and 
of a host of pedants, in favour of prose-translations of antient 
poems ;— that such an author, we say, should have conceived 
the preposterous design which he has so clearly announced 
above. Did it not occur that, even if his readers acquiesced 
in his plan, innumerable faults must be found with the execu- 
tion of it? Who is to decide on the comparative claims of 
many passages to be rendered in verse or in prose? With the 
exception of some transcendent beauties, what two tastes will 
agree on the propriety of denying to this or that portioh of the 
narrative the advantage of a poetical dress? Even waiving all 
these difficulties, how could so ignoble a feeling enter into the 
mind of a writer, who had already conceived himself capable 
of translating the Genius of Virgil, as the despair of following 
this most uniform of poets throughout his whole path, guan- 
quam non passibus equis? Ina word, how could so unpoetical 
a thought arise in a genuine admirer of the antients, as the 
degradation of a copy even of the majestic harmony of Virgil, 
by an admixture of analysing prose? He tells us that Father 
Brumoy, in his Greek theatre, suggested the idea to him: but, 
with permission, we must remind the author (or, rather his 
editor and defender,) that his Genius of Virgil is not a work 
professedly critical and explanatory. Criticisms and explana- 
tions are indeed prefixed, subjoined, and dispersed throughout 
in abundance, and even in superfluity: but the text is intended 
to be Virgil: we are promised the Genius of Virgil; and the 
promise is as well fulfilled as the engagements of a wine- 
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stnerchant would be (let our readers pardon the simile) who 
sold pipes of negus for pipes of wine. The landlord of Ravenna 
imposed on Martial by selling him merum instead of mixtum : 

‘but M. MatriLArre has done worse: he has palmed the con- 
traband mixture of his verse and prose on his readers for the 
genuine spirit of Virgil. We really believe, however, that he 
was unconscious of his crime; or, at all events, that he has 
given short measure of his bad commodity to quiet his con- 
science : — for let us observe what he says in continuation : 


“4 My readers, therefore, will not be surprized if the prose of my 
work is not always a faithful translation of the Latin text. I have 
“not pretended to translate, but to analyze; I have wished to give 
an abridgement of the poems on which I have laboured. When we 
would reduce twenty or thirty verses into two or three lines, we are 
hot obliged to notice every feature of the original, as in an exact 
vetsion ; and it would be wrong to find fault with me on this ac- 
count. The analysis of the second, fourth, and sixth books of the 
#Eneid is the longest * ; it is not the same with the others, in which 
the poet describes battles and single combats. ‘The antients named those 
who perished in the crowd, and the manner in which they died. 
Our taste differs from their’s in this respect. We seldom mention 
more than the principal chiefs; that is to say, those who by their 
rank and qualities, by the eminent stations which they fill in an army, 
appear worthy of our attention and interest. ‘The others, I mean 
the subalterns, have not so great a claim to our regard, and none 
of them ms. 5 to be named, unless they merit this distinction by 
glorious exploits. Virgil and Ovid enter into the longest description, 
and they record the name of a common soldier who often has not 
signalized himself by any wonderful action ; particularizing the man- 
ner in which he was wounded, and informing us how he died. 
Homer was the first who set this example: but Homer frequently 
expressed himself more as an anatomist than as a poct; and in this 
respect they differ from their model. Virgil, especially, has more 
taste than either Homer or Ovid: he interests us, at least, by short 
episodes judiciously introduced, and which fix the attention of the 
reader even in the midst of that-confusion which'reigns in a battle. 
For the rest, as I have said in one of my remarks, it is this ve 
confusion which Homer, and Virgil, and Ovid, have wished to paint 
. more strongly, by marking the different attitudes and the different 
wounds of the combatants ; which they could effect only by men- 
tioning indiyjduals otherwise little distinguished, or absolutely un- 
known. Every nation, every age, has its taste. As in this we think 
differently from the Greeks and Romans, and as we should be fatigued 
by a detail which would appear to us dry or minute, I have sup- 
pressed (as far as I could) such of these descriptions as occur in 





* «The analysis of the second, fourth, and sixth books of the 


‘inetd! Surely this sentence ‘came from a German critic, instead 
of a French poet! Rev. 
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the last books of the /Eneid : but by this suppression I broke the 
necessary chain in a connected work; it was therefore requisite 
to supply it ; which I have done by slight transitioas, containing the 
substance and foundation of the parts omitted. I have avoided, as 
often as I could, to preserve in the translation those epithets which, 
without being idle, appear to modern ears useless, and oblige us to add 
a remark for the better understanding of them. Such, for example, 
is the epithet of Thymbrzus, which was given to Apollo; and that 
of Sabellicus, to a wild boar, or a domestic hog. In translatin 

these epithets, it would be proper to explain, in a note, that Apollo 
was adored at Thymbra, a town in Phrygia; and that the Sabine 
country abounded in pigs or boars. We can well spare such notes, 
and also this species of epithets, in a translation, where they have 
no grace: but some passages absolutely require to be“illustrated by 
short remarks: these 1 refer to the end of every poem when it is 
short, or to the end of every book of a poem, when it is so divided, 
but I make them as brief as I can. I hope some day to publish 
ia a single volume all the explanations that are necessary for those 
who read the antient poets *. As nothing can be a source of greater 
pleasure than a comparison of writings which have been copied from 
the same original by different authors, I shall place among the notes 
all+ the imitations that have been made of Virgil, and also a// + the 
passages which he himself has imitated. This comparison will, be 
useful in forming the taste of young scholars; for whose sake this 
Sook was principally composed. It is a species of rhetorical’ (quzre, 
poetical ?) * instruction, in which they will find more examples than 
precepts ; and in which I shall never be compelled to advise without 
an illustration of my advice. Nothing indeed disgusts us more than 
dry and abstract precepts instead of examples, which speak of them- 
selves, and carry with them their own lesson. In the different poets 
on whom I have undertaken to labour, my readers will perceive the 
genius of the Latins in its birth { ; they will follow its progress till 
it grows and strengthens itself ; they will see it decline by degrees, 
end at last become entirely extinct: for genius has its revolutions 
like the empires of the world: it advances more slowly than they do 





« * It would seem that the work of which MALriLaTre here 
speaks has never been composed ; not even a note relative to it having 
been found in his manuscripts. Different authors have published, 
for some years past, dictionaries which they declare to have the same 
end: but a good manual on this subject has never yet been compiled. 
It were to be wished that the Universities would occupy themselves 
with such a work. Note by the Editor.’ — We may make the same 
complaint in England. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary is too full ; 
and that of Adam is too jejune. 

The modesty of these universal French assertions cannot be too 
often observed. No nation so much excells in the use of that rhe- 
torical figure, which puts a part forthe whole. Rev. 


+ This whole plan would include many earlier and later authors 
than those which have been specified by M. Miger. Rev. 
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in the commencement, but, when it has attained the meridian, it 
verges more suddenly towards its downfall. Thence it passes to 
other nations, where it has the same successive growth, and the 
same transient brilliancy. After the eclipse of ‘genius comes the 
reign of wit; which is longer, more dazzling, and less beautiful. 
We then grow more subtle, and metaphysical ; we write with more 
finesse ; we wish to do something detter * than our predecessors ; we 
think, or qwe believe that we. think, more profoundly, and we have 
much less taste and sentiment. All degenerates: all perishes ; be- 
cause by forsaking the simplicity of those to whom we have suc- 
ceeded, (a simplicity as respectable as their manners,) we also for- 
sake that nature to which they made much nearer approaches than 
their children. But nature’ is the source of genius, and the mother 
of great talents; as soon as luxury corrupts the manners, it also cor- 
rupts the taste ; and taste, once altered, never regains its first purity. 


Let us tremble for our own I’ 


We cordially subscribe to the justice of these concluding 
remarks, and join in the prophetic warning of the author. — 
The detail of the preceding translation is so ample and intelli- 
gible, that we have nothing to say farther on the subject, ex- 
cepting by way of reference to that sentence in which M. Mat- 
FILATRE declares the principal object of his ¢ Genius of Virgil’ 
to be the improvement of youthful scholars: a most laudable 
object, no doubt: but does it deserve the lofty epithets applied 
to it by the zealous editor? viz. * The idea, which serves for the 
foundation of this enterprize, is that of a profoundly learned 
man; and MatritAtre has shewn as much genius in the 
execution of his work, as the conception of such a plan implies 
taste and literature.’ In another passage, M. Miger calls the 
design of his author ¢ a vast project.’ ‘This really reminds us 
of Mr. Huddesford’s hyperbolical epigram on the avaricious 
man, whose horses are described as regarding omne ignotum pro 
magnifico : : 

«¢ Bred in Ais stable, in Ais paddock born, 
What vast ideas they must have of corn !” 


In the progress of his preliminary discourse, MaLFiLATRE, 
as we premised, combats the opinions of many French advo- 
cates for prose-versions of poetry. Is it not sad that, like the 
speeches and the votes of some modern orators, his theory and his 
practice should even partially be at variance? but he candidly 
confesses his inability to pursue the good path which he has 
pointed out, and indeed has admirably cleared from the thorns 
and briars thrown over it by the critics above mentioned, and 





* May it not be added to these excellent remarks, that we mis- 
take novelty of manner for originality of matter? Rev. 


by 
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by M. Le Batteux, among a number of others. Some of the 
arguments of this last author, (who talks, however;'much more 
sensibly on another occasion,) and of the Abbé Desfontaines, 
have exaggerated the difficulties of rendering Latin into French 
verse with so much plausibility, that, like many other, inge- 
nious scepticisms, they may seem to be unanswerable; yet 
they produce no conviction. If we try their principles by their 
practice, the momentary amazement vanishes. These logical 
critics would make but poor poets. ‘Their prose-translations 
of the beauties of Horace and Virgil sufficiently display the 
inapplicability of their reasonings in favour of so anomalous an 
expedient. ‘They cannot feel poetry; their ears would not ad- 
mit it to their souls, even if it could hope for a favourable 
audience within. M. MarrFitArre is still more successful 
against the arguments of Dubos; who, although he does not 
professedly go the length of Desfontaines in his pedantic denial 
that the moderns fave any verse at all, yet makes so violent 
and so comprehensive an attack on the French language, as al- 


most to come to the same point. ‘The illustrious names of 


Malherbe, Rousseau, La Fontaine, Boileau, Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére, and Voltaire, are eager to dissipate this gross delusion, 
at a thought : — but Ma.FiLArreg, and the imitators of Virgil 
cited by himself and his editor, — these volumes in a word,— 
would alone be sufficient to refute and to overwhelm such of- 
fensive pedantry. Even to that part of the Reflections of 
Dubos, in which he is most supported by sound reason, namely, 
the passage concerning the non-existence of imitative verses 
(verses in which the sound is an echo to the sensc) in French 
poetry, © the Genius of Virgil’ would furnish a convincing 
reply. Dubos selects only one passage from Boileau, (by no 
means a happy instance,) and says that this is the sole example 
which he can find of the excellence in question throughout the 
range of French verse ! — but enough of the critics, quoted and 
controverted by the present author. We shall not touch on 
his excellent citations from O/ivet, and from Racine the younger; 
nor record his own remarks on the genius of the French 
heroic verse, on its czsura, or central pause, its various cadences, 
and its peculiarities of rhyme. ‘They seem to be the fruit of 
much reading and reflection, and are continually illustrated by 
lively and apposite examples.. We proceed to examine his 
success in the composition of poetry. 

The first specimen occurs in the Discourse so often men- 
tioned; and M. MatritArre has here attempted to give an ex- 
ample of the imitative powers of his native poetry. He intro- 
duces it very modestly, but we are compelled to notice its 
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total failure. The original is that celebrated passage in the 
first Georgic, among the “ Prodigies at the Death of Czsar :” 


«6 Vox queque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 
Ingens, et simulacra modis pallentia miris,” &c. 


¢ On entendott au loin retentir uné voix 
Lamentable, et des cris soriir du fonds des bois.’ 


This version surely betrays several faults. In the first place, 
the singularity of the prodigy, the unique nature of its horror, 
the vox ingens, is totally lost by the feeble association of des 
cris! Secondly, the frequency of the sound, and the general 
spreading of the alarm, are omitted with the word vulgd. Au 
Join cannot be intended for a translation, These are objections 
to the. manner of rendering the sense. How, then, is the 
sound imitated? ¢ Lamentable’ answers to ingens equally ill 
in both qualities. It is more like “* The voice in Ramah ;” and, 
if it has any effect, that effect is totally destroyed by the follow- 
ing superfluous et des cris, &c. The author surely forgot his 
own previous criticism ; according to which, the sense and the 
sound ought to close here, and a new subject and rhythm 
should commence with the remainder of the verse. 

We will now examine one or two of the best passages trans- 
lated from the Eclogues ; where the editor has placed the verse 
of MaLFiLATreE at the foot of the page, and has supplied the 
gaps in the prose above by similar prose of his own. — “ Fortu- 
nate senex,” &c. in the first Eclogue, is thus rendered : 


© O fortuné vieillard! dans un heureux repos 
Ici tu jouiras de la frdicheur des eaux ; 
Prés du fleuve sacré qui coule dans ces plaines, 
Et sous les arbres verds qui bordent ses fontaines.’ 


In his ¢ Imitations of Virgil,’ subjoined to this Eclogue, M, 
MALFILATRE introduces some passages from Gresset ; and the 
editor adds other imitations from M. De Ja Bouisse, from M. 
Richer, from M. Dorange, and from Leonard. We may observe, 
generally, that much taste is displayed in these selections both 
by the author and his editor; and that we cannot recollect any 
other French miscellany (for the present work may well bear 
that ttle) in which the young scholar would find an equal 
display of the classical treasures of his own language. It cer- 
tainly is an admirable manual of poetical instruction for the 
French student, as its author intended it to be. 

Our remaining limits are so narrowed by the space which we 
have allotted to an exposition of the author’s design, and to our 
own remarks on it, that we must be comparatively brief in our 
specimens of its execution. We naturally turned to the fourth 
Eclogue, to see hew the translator had succeeded with the 


noblest 


. 
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noblest of these poems, and to judge by anticipation whether 
he. was able to transfuse the genius (or the pauld majora) of 
his original into the French language. Alas! he has translated 
the whole Eclogue into prose; and the Eclogue itself is dis- 
placed from its old station, and is printed as the ninth instead 
of the fourth in the collection. It has also received the unau- 
thorized title of Drusus for that of Pollio; and, in defence of 
both these innovations, we are referred to the life of Virgil, 
which the editor had before informed us did not exist among 
the MSS. of MatritAtrre! ‘The scanty, careless, and super- 
ficial remarks of M. Miger ill supply the omission. ‘He says 
nothing for the claims of Drusus to be the subject of this 
Eclogue; and indeed we consider this long agitated question 
as now decided *, 

We have only one short passage in verse from the eighth 
Eclogue, but it is pleasingly rendered: . 


‘ Je préfere Phyllis & toutes nos bergeres, 
Ses yeux, 2 mon depart, pleins du plus tendre feu, 
Ont verse des larmes améres — 
“ Adieu,” m’a-t-elle dit, ** mon beau Ménalque, adieu.” ’ 


We must advance hastily to the Georgics: but we cannot 
avoid premising that, in the imitations subjoined to the fifth 
eclogue, the editor has taken occasion to quote a long passage 
from De Lille’s translation of Milton. It is very beautiful, 
certainly, but rather foreign to the purpose. Indeed, we must 
strongly censure the disposition manifested throughout by M. 
Miger to swell the size of volumes, otherwise exceeding the 
common bulk, by long and most unnecessary quotations: 
such, for instance, as extracts of whole pages from Lucretius, 
Virgil, and Ovid. On this side of the Channel, we should 
call such a practice somewhat like book-making, — Matrr- 
LATRE lived long enough to see some part of De Lille’s trans- 
lation of Virgil: and he augurs well of its success: indeed 
he speaks of De Lille with the most generous feelings of con- 
temporary authorship. This is as it ought to be; and such 
instances only want to be collected and brought before the de- 
tractors from the character of literary men, to shame them out 
of their vulgar and unjust assertion, that poets (especially) 


«s Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne,” 


The full refutation of this calumny would be a pleasing task. 
Of all the passages imitated or ‘translated from Virgil By‘the 
numerous French authors (and they are very numerous, besides 





* In the “* Observations on Virgil’s fourth Eclogue;” see our Re- 
view for December last, p. 412. 
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those which we have specified,) in this publication, those that 
bear the signature of De Lille are almost uniformly the best. 

In the reflections prefixed to the Georgics, (which, as well as 
those that precede the Eclogues, are amply worth the perusal of 
the scholar,) we find some very liberal and just remarks on our 
English poet, Thomson. Yet the author of The Seasons is robbed 
of many borrowed plumes. Virgil has been described as the 
prince of plagiarists: if so, Thomson assuredly is the keeper 
of his privy purse, and lays his royal master under perpetual 
contributions. M. MarrirArre’s conclusion of the first 
Georgic is spirited, though too much amplified : 

: Qui pourra d’ imposture accuser le Soleil ? 
ouvent méme il prédit le secret appareil 


Des troubles, des combats, des crimes pres d’éclore, 
Et q’une épaisse nuit a nos yeux cache encore. 


‘ rs César expira, le Soleil dans son cours 
” éclaira qu’ a regret le dernier de ses jours : 

Le Soleil vit nos pleurs, le Soleil plaignit Rome 

Des malheurs qu’ entrainoit la mort de ce grand homme. 

Il partagea son deuil ; cet astre étincelant 

D’un voile ensanglanté couvrit son front brillant, 

Et des hommes pervers la race criminelle 

Craignit, a cet aspect, une nuit éternelle.’ 

In the second Georgie, we had marked the translation of the 
«¢ Praises of a Country Life” for an extract: but we see the name 
of Le Franc de Pompignan subjoined to it. Indeed, we have 
sometimes reason to complain of the ambiguity of these cita- 
tions ; part of them belonging to one author, and part to another. 
The passage, however, is very inferior to the musical and cor- 
rect version of De Lille.m-We were equally disappointed in the 
«« Praises of Italy.” That noble digression has warmed the 
translator only once or twice into a feeble exertion of poetry, 
and the bulk’ of it is rendered into nerveless prose. De Lille, 
however, again amply supplies the deficiency. 
The description of ** The Plague,” in the third Georgic, was 

naturally our next object of examination: but here, again, we are 


perplexed with the name of Le Franc de Pompignan. If this 


~ unsuccessful rival of De Lille be really the author of the whole 


of the extracts (which we have not at present the means of ascer- 
taining) that bear his name at the conclusion, MaLFILATRE has 
done little indeed in the Eclogues and Georgics towards versi- 
fying the Genius of Virgil ; and he must be considered as a mere 
compiler of verse in the text, as he too often is of prose in the 
notes and dissertations *. 





* We find, by a note which had before escaped our observation, 
that in fact not a verse belongs to MaLwiLATRE in the third Georgic. 
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The commencement of the 4th Georgic (or the first twelve 
lines) belongs to M. MaLe1uATre ; and we have to observ that 
it is of that moderate sort of verse which excites neither praise 
nor censure: but the continuation by De Lille merits much 
higher commendation, although it is only his first copy of the 
original ; and even the concluding Episode of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, from the pen of Le Franc de Pompignan, possesses 
considerable beauty. 

The dissertation on Epic Poetry, which precedes the Eneid, 
is principally borrowed from Bossu. In the course of it, (as we 
premised,) are developed the author’s ideas on an epic poem re« 
lating to the discovery of the new world. His remarks, indeed, 
are but brief and imperfect ; and he was not aware of some 
poems on Columbus which had appeared in his time, and to 
which several have since been added. The editor mentions two 
in Latin by Lorenzo Gambara, and Huberto Carrara ; one in 
Italian, by Th. Stigliani; one in English * by M. Joél Barlow ; 
one in Danish by M. Baggesen ; and two in French by Madame 
Dubocage, and M. Lesuire. 


‘ Je chante ce Heros, qui, des bords du Scamandre, 
Aux champs Laviniens le premier vint descendre ; 
Qui, long-tems fugitif de cités en déserts, 

Par Junon poursuivi sur la terre et les mers, 
Eut 2 souffrir encore une guerre cruelle, 


Quand il voulut fonder une ville nouvelle? &ec. &c. 


We do not pretend to be very exquisite judges of French 
versification, for we are aware how difficult it is for foreigners 
to decide on such a point ; but surely the above is again only 
moderate? Yet this is the commencement of the Afneid ac- 
cording to MaLFILATRE.— Let us follow him to the second 
book, and see how he describes cadem illius noctis. Here we 
meet with our usual disappointment, and find nothing but the 
prose of MaLFiLATrRe: the verse belongs to F. Becquey, and 
to De Lille; and one couplet to Voltaire. —In the third book, 
we have the same auxiliaries ; with the addition of H. Gaston. 
In the 4th book, (with the exception of a few couplets,) all the 
poetry is claimed by the old allies, and by Lombard and M. Par- 
seval Grandmaison. ° 

Prefixed to the 6th book, we have a version of Warbur- 
ton’s ingenious but far-fetched hypothesis, which interprets 
the descent into hell as the ceremony of initiation at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. Not a word is said by either MaLFiLArRE 
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* Should we not rather say, in Ameriean, from some of the speci- 
mens of the ‘“¢ Columbiad ?”? 
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or his editor, of the able replies which have been made to this 
fancsful conjecture; and even the acute remarks of Gibbon are 
passed over in silence : remarks which M. Mager at least ought 
to have perused. ‘The whole extract is copied from the old 
copy of Desfentaines. Subjoined is a concise account of the 
"a edhe system. In this book we again have nothing but 
the prose of Ma.riLAtrre, and the verse of his above-men- 
tioned coadjutors ; with the addition of M. De Saint Ange, and 
some hitherto unpublished extracts from M. Fayolle. 

In the 8th book, another translator is introduced, whose work 
is yet in manuscript, M. J. Guizot. ‘These auxiliaries are all 
honoured with more or less praise by the editor; while some 
names, on the contrary, seem to be brought before the reader 


solely for purposes of censure. ‘The work proceeds inthe same’ 


manner to the end; forming a sort of ‘¢ Critical Port-folio,” to 
which the ‘ Genius of Virgil’ furnishes only a name, and Mar- 
FILATRE supplies the string that ties the leaves together, 


Hod. 





Art. III. Voyage. Pittoresque a PIsle de France, &e.3 ire. A 
Picturesque Voyage to the Isle of France, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Island of Teneriffe, by M. J. Mircsert, Draughts- 
man on board the Géographe Corvette (in 1800), and Superintend- 
ant of the Engravings of the historical Part of the Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the South Seas undertaken in that Year. With a folio 
Atlas, consisting of Three Maps and Forty-five Picturesque Views. 
8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 782. Paris, 1812. Imported by De Conchy. 
Price 31. 38. 


\ E had occasion, in our Number for December last, p. 428., 
' to notice a little tract relative to the capture of Mauritius, 
and to extract from it a brief but perspicuous account of Port 
Louis, the capital.: That work contained several useful 
particulars, but the publication of M. Mitserrr is of a much 
more comprehensive nature. Like a true Frenchman, this 
author sets out with a relation of the habits and. pursuits of 
his earliest years. Accustomed, he says, from his infancy to 
contemplate the varied prospects in the south of France, and 
the grandeur of the Pyrenées, he soon acquired a decided taste 
for visiting picturesque scenes: but, his circumstances not 
being exactly in correspondence with his ruling passion, he 
very properly proceeded to study. painting, in order to obtain 
the means of support in thase regions to which he might resort 
for the gratification of his curiosity. Having prosecuted his 
education at Paris, he made a journey into England, and, on 
his return, was appointed teacher (or, a3 he will have it, pro- 
fessor,) of drawing at the School of the Mines, Some time 
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afterward, he was invested with the farther honour of being 
nominated as member of a commission charged to report on 
the “* Navigation of the Rhone between Geneva and Lyons :” 
but his ambition soaring beyond all employments so near home, 
he found means to be sent out in the capacity of draughtsman 
in the expedition of discovery in the South Seas, which sailed, 
with the knowlege and permission of our government, in the 
year 1800. ‘Ihe fraud or mismanagement of the contractors 
in laying in provisions for the Géographe, and her consort the 
Naturaliste, caused an alarming sickness among.the crews ; and 
M. MiLBertT was one of the number left behind, in the hos- 
pitals at Mauritius, on the outward voyage. His observations, 
therefore, instead of embracing the whole range of the expedi- 
tion, are confined to the Isle of France: but they are accom- 
panied by some incidental details on the Canary-islands in the 
passage out, and on the Cape of Good Hope on his return. 
When asubject of such limited extent as the Isle of France 
is dilated throughout two octavo volumes, it may naturally be 
concluded that it undergoes discussion in every variety of 
aspect. ‘The climate, the soil, the vegetable products, the 
animals, the mode of culture, the manners of the inhabitants, 
the taxes, expences of living, the navigation around the coast, 
are all treated in regular succession. Much of the matter in- 
troduced into these volumes has been confessedly borrowed 
fro the labours of others ; especially from Grant’s (Viscount de 
Vaux’s) History of Mauritius, and St. Pierre’s Beauties of Nature. 
Other communications were obtained from manuscripts and per- 
sonal intercourse with the old inhabitants of the colony: but, 
since we can scarcely coincide with M. Mi.serr in considering 
his favourite island as an object of interest to all the world, we 
shall confine our report of his book within a limited space. 
He agrees with other travellers respecting the salubrity of the 
climate ; particularly in the inland part, where the heat is less 
intense than at Port Napoleon. Although cool.in comparison 
with British India, a fall of hailstones in Mauritius is recorded 
as a wonder; and snow is entirely unknown. ‘The nights, 
however, are by no means warm; a kind of hoar-frost 
being frequently visible on the plants in the morning, to- 
gether with a white dew which seems to resist for some 
hours the action of the sun. The cool climate of the inland 
part of Mauritius is evidently owing to the height of the moun- 
tains, the frequency of rain,and the great number of rivulets. Port 
Louis, being situated ina valley, is considerably hotter and less 
healthy ; so that it is customary for families to pass the summer, 
partly for health, partly for economy, on their plantations in the 
country. In the hot weather, travelling takes place in palanquins, 
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as in India. The character of the natives of the island is de- 
scribed by this writer with all the warmth of a Frenchman : 

‘ To vivacity, impetuosity, and bravery» the Creoles unite good- 
ness; they are fond of an independent life, and nothing can equal 
their openness of disposition. ‘Their capacity is naturally quick and 
penetrating ; and in order to be proficients in the arts and sciences, 
they want only perseverance. Nevertheless, many well-informed per- 
sons among them have never been out of their own island. For some 
time past, the education of the Creoles of both sexes has been well 
conducted. A college, under the immediate protection of the gover- 
nor-general, receives the young boys: that establishment is managed 
with regularity ; and, with respect to health, all necessary precau- 
tions are taken : the masters teach mathematics, the Latin and French 
languages, and drawing. The latter art is not followed merely for 
pleasure ; every one knows how useful it is to those who are destined 
to navigation, as rendering them capable of sketching the outlines of 
a coast, and of making sea-charts. ‘The women of the Isle of France 
have regular and noble features; they possess the beauty of nature 
displayed to advantage by the salubrity of the climate ; their form i» 
elegant and slender; their eyes, although very quick, are full of 
sweetness ; and their complexion is rather white than coloured. 


They possess, in an eminent degree, the virtues of domestic life ; they . 


are extremely temperate, and for the most part drink nothing but 
water. They have a decided taste for music and dancing. Many 
of them are proficients in the former ; while others make themselves 
useful in the business of their husbands, whose papers and correspon- 
dence they take under their charge. The men are in general active, 
laborious, and intelligent; especially those who have engaged in 
commerce, or who occupy themselves with the cultivation of their 
lands, Few examples occur of the indolence which is commonly 
ascribed to Creoles. Dinner is served at a much earlier hour than at 
Paris, and, the heat being oppressive, it is the custom to sleep in the 
afternoon. During the Aen of repose, the town appears deserted ; 
scarcely a single person is to be met in the streets; even the people 
of colour sleep on the public places, or under the shade of a tree ; 
all enjoy a perfect calm. 

. Faves, when they desert, occasion great disorder in the woods, 
and even in the neighbouring habitations; so that the inhabitants 
are often obliged to employ against them means of coercion, the seve- 
rity of which can be justified only by necessity. When information 
is received that bands of negro deserters are united in the woods, 
they are chaced by other armed negroes, who beat the country as if 
they were in pursuit of game. In spite of an apparent stupidity, 
these run-aways devise many expedients for escaping their pursuers. 
When going on a plundering excursion, they take care to rub their 
bodies over with the oil of cocoa; by which means, if they are sur- 
prized and taken, their skin is made so slippery, that they easily escape 
out of the hands of those who have caught them. They cut their 
hair with the same design: when a plantation-negro is observed to do 
this, it is an almost certain prognostic that he meditates some project ; 
and he i thea strictly watched.’ 
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The-white population in the island amounts to 14,000, of 
whom two-thirds are resident at Port Louis. The number 
able to carry arms. is about 3000. Of the negroes, the total 
number is 60,000, of whom 10,000 are in the town, and 
50,000 are scattered throughout the country. The colonial re- 
venue is 50,000l. sterling a-year; the expence under the French 
government was considerably more; and, under the British, it 
will in all probability bear no proportion to the slender amount 
of the receipts. We cannot, like the French, rely on the 
attachment of the island-militia, so that the number of our 
regular troops must be Jarge, and the price of provisions is 
exorbitant. Our own, markets, we once thought, ranked 
among the dearest of the habitable globe: but those of Mau- 
ritius seem to leave all. competition at a distance. Beef is 
there (Vol. ii. p. 237.) 38. 6d. a pound ; butter, gs. ; bread, 15.3 
potatoes, 21. the cwt.; eggs, 5d. each; a new coat, 121.3 a 
hat, 5l.; a pair of shoes 11. 7s.; and a pair of boots, far infe- 
rior in fashion to those of London, 61. 6s. Such were the 
prices throughout the island before the capture: but, as the 
access of merchant-vessels is now more frequent and regular, 
we may be allowed to make some abatement in the items of 
this extraordinary list. —’The produce of the island is small in 
proportion to its population. Estimating the former by a re- 
duction to average-crops and average-prices, we may calculate 
the 

Sugar annually produced at - {£470,000 


Arrack - - - 22,000 
Cotton - - - - 18,000 
Indigo - - - 12,000 


The observations of M. Potvre as a traveller in eastern 
countries are well known to those who can appreciate a spirit 
of attentive and accurate research. ‘This valuable man be- 
came, in the course of years, governor of the Isle of France ; 
and we select with pleasure a few particulars relative to his 
career : 


‘ M. Poivre set out on a plan, very early in life, of doing good to 
his fellow-creatures ; he was admitted into the ‘* Congregation of fo- 
reign Missionaries,” and was sent by that society into China ; he tra- 
versed a great part of that country with the eye of an acute observer, 
and failed not to pay particular attention to the state of agriculture. 
On commencing his return to Europe, he embarked on board a 
vessel which was attacked by an English man of war; his arm was 
carried off in the action, and he was obliged on that account to 
decline following the ecclesiastical profession. The French India- 
Company, being well convinced of his merit, made choice of him to 


go in 1749 on a pretext of commercial business to Cochin-china, where 
he 
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he procured the pepper plant and cinnamon tree, in hopes of natural- 
izing them in the Isle of France. 

¢ The Duke de Choiseul, knowing his uncommon abilities, named 
him in 1766 governor of the isles of France and Bourbon. Like an 
able administrator, he directed the chief attention of the inhabitants 
of these islands to agriculture ; and he procured, from Madagascar, 
sheep and cattle for the two colonies, as well as the bread-fruit-tree 
from the Friendly Islands. He was indefatigable in augmenting his 
collection of spice-trees, and succeeded in introducing into the colo- 
nies, under his management, nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper, and cloves, 
all of which continue to thrive, and to furnish a supply fully equal to 
the consumption of France. He quitted the Isle of France in 1773, 
bringing home a very moderate fortune, but leaving behind him a 

eat number of friends who deeply regretted him; and his memory 
is still dear to the colonists of both islands. Yet the time which he 
passed there was not exempt from difficulties and sorrow 3 he was 
exposed to persecutions and cabals: but he found in the celebrated 
minister, Zurgot, a protector, who was well acquainted with his ta- 
lents. He died on the 6th of January 1786, and left several valuable 
and useful works.’ | 


In the mass of miscellaneous observations introduced by 
M. Mivzert, the chief object of critical animadversion is their 
prolixity. ‘This trespass in his case consists less in tedious ex- 

ansion, than in an accumulation of minute particulars. The 
Isle of France having been his residence for several years, and 
having of course assumed in his eyes a great share of impor- 
tance, he is apt to forget its comparatively inferior interest to 
the public at large. ‘The subject, in fact, is too small for the 
space so liberally allotted to it.—In another point of view, we 
mean in a propensity to indulge in animated effusions, this work 
might be made to exhibit some amusing specimens of the na- 
tional character. Without going farther than the preface, we 
find (p.13.) an apostrophe to the inhabitants of Mauritius, in 
which their patriotic adherence to France is asserted in as 
lofty terms as if they had been ready to sacrifice themselves to 
the last man in resisting the invasion of the British. The news 
of the surrender of the island having arrived before the book 
went to press, the author could not avoid mentioning that oc- 
currence: but he has noticed it only by way of memorandum, 
without taking any trouble to reconcile the inconsistency 
between the slightness of the actual resistance, and the elevated 
tone of his anticipations ! 

The Atlas contains a variety of Views, Charts, and Plans, 
which are neatly executed, and add much to the interest of the 


publication. > 
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AxrtIV. Philosophie Zoologique, &c.; i.e. Zoological Philosophy, 
&ce. By J.B. P. A. Lamarck. 


{ Art. concluded from p. 484. of our lxvth Volume] 


Since we first invited the attention of our readers to this 

extraordinary publication; circumstances over which we had 
no controul have occurred, to retard our notice of its two 
remaining parts. Yet, if our estimate of their merits be as 
correct as we conccive it to be, the public, while they give us 


credit for the present redemption of our pledge to continue our - 


report, will not perhaps be much: disposed to quarrel with us 
for-the lateness of its accomplishment. 

The Second Part commences with a more comfortable anae 
lytical definition of nature than various passages, interspersed 
through the volumes, would lead us to apprehend, since the 
author limits the term to the physical bodies whioh exist, to 
the general and special laws which regulate the changes of their 
state and situation, and to their infinitely diversified motions, 
whence results the admirable order of things in the grand whole 
that is‘exhibited to our view. He even condescends to regard 
the eternity of nature as vague, abstract, and unsatisfactory; to 
contemplate the universe as an effect ; and to ascribe the whole 
of nature to a First Cause, or Supreme Power, which has created 
‘every thing. Without examining too critically how far his 
subsequent attempts to explain the origin of life, sensation, 
and intellect, are reconcileable with these professions, the late 
ter will sufficiently warrant the inference that the physical 
causes to which he refers are to be regarded as of merely a 
secondary description ; so that, even on the supposition that his 
reasoning were in all respects unassailable, he has only pointed 
out those laws or processes which the Deity has ordained for 
the formation of organized Beings, of various ranks and condi- 
tions. When he asserts, however, that by studying the bodies 
which we know, or which have been observed, with their pro- 
perties, qualities, relations, and motions, we can really ascer- 
tain even the proximate causes of the vast multitude of natural 
phenomena, and especially those of the existence of the living 
principle, he must pardon the tardiness of our conceptions, or 
the inaptitude of our judgment, if we do not fully comprehend 
the meaning nor feel the force of his arguments. His decided 
propensity to deduce intellectual and moral appearances from 
circumstances of physical organization bespeaks no novelty of 
doctrine: but his mode of illustrating his primary positions, 
however extravagant, frequently implies both originality and 
ingenuity of thought; and, if we cannot acquiesce in his con- 
clusions, it is rerely for want of that proof which probably 
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can never be attained, but which the author, in the plentitude 
of his imagination, flatters himself that he has unveiled. —Some 


idea of the scope and purport of this second part may be formed 
from his own sketch of its outlines : 


‘ If we survey with continued attention the different phenomena 
of organization, more especially those which are connected with the 
developement-of ‘that organization, and chiefly in the more imperfect 
animals, we shall be convinced, 

‘ 1. That every operation to which nature has recourse, m form- 
ing her direct. creations, consists in organizing into cellular texture 
the small masses of gelatinous or mucilaginous matter which she finds 
at her disposal, ander favourable circumstances, in filling these 
small cellular masse$ ‘with containable fluids, put’ in motion by means 


‘of subtle exciting fluids, which constantly flow on them from the sur- 


‘rounding media. 


‘ 2; That the eel/ular texture is the matrix in which all organ- 
4zation has been formed, and in the heart of which the different 


organs have been successively developed, by means of the motion 
of the containable fluids which have gradually modified this eellular: 


texture. 


‘ 3. That, in fact, the inherent property of the motion of the 
fluids, in the yielding parts of the living bodies which contain them, 
is to form in them passages for themselves, places of deposit, and 
issues ; to create in them canals, and, in process of time, different 
pe ; to vary these canals and organs, according to the diversities 
either of the motions or of the nature of the fluids which give rise 
to them, and assume their modifications in the parts; to enlarge, 
elongate, divide, and gradually to impart solidity to these eanals and 
organs, from the matters which are incessantly forming and separated 
from the essential moving fluids: matters, of which one portion is 
assimilated and united to the organs, while the other is discharged 
eutwardly. 

‘ 4. Lastly, That organic motion is endued with the properties not 
enly of unfolding organization, but of multiplying the organs and 
their appropriate functions. 

‘ After having expounded these grand considerations, which ap- 
pear to me to present incontrovertible truths, though hitherto un- 
perceived, I shall inquire what are:the faculties that are common to 
all animals, and shall then pass in review the most remarkable of those 
which are necessarily peculiar to certain animals, and incompatible 
with the condition of others. 

‘ I may confidently assert that the progress of our physiological 
knowlege is very materially impeded by entertaining the inconsi- 
derate supposition that ail animals possess the same organs, and enjoy 
the same faculties, as if nature wére constrained, on all occasions, to 
employ the same means to attain its ends. 

¢ An object which I ought not to overlook, in this second part 
of my work, is the consideration of the immediate results of life in 
any body. Now I can demonstrate that these results give rise to 
sombinations among principles which, independently of this circum« 
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stance, could never coalesce. These combinations even teem and 
multiply, in proportion as the vital energy increases ; insomuch that, 
in the more perfect animals, they present much intricacy, and a cone 
siderable accumulation of their combined principles. ‘Thus, living 
bodies constitute, in vittue of the power of life which they possess, 
the principal means which nature employs in giving existence to a 
multitude of different compounds that would never , i taken place 
without this remarkable cause. 


‘ It is in vain to allege that living bodies find, in the alimentary 
substances on which they feed, matter ready formed to enter into the 
composition of their frame, their solids, and their fluids of every de- 
scription ; for, in these alimentary substances, they meet only with ma- 
terials fitted to form the combinations which I have just mentioned, 
and not the combinations themselves. 

¢ Such are the subjects which compose the second part of this 
work. Their importance would doubtless require the most ample 
illustration: but I have limited my design to a succinct exposition 
of the points which are essential to the comprehension of my ob- 
servations.’ 


With a view to the elucidation of these positions, M. Las 
MARCK States what he conceives to be the leading features of 
distinction between organic and inorganic or brute matter, 
and between the animal and vegetable departments of the 
former ; as well as the points in which the two ,last-mentioned 
divisions of beings may be supposed to agree. As Dumeril, 
Richerand, and others, have drawn similar parallels, we shall 
here only take leave to remark, in passing, that one or two of 
the reputed grounds of distinction will be questioned by those 
who ascribe an imperfect sort of organization to the symme- 
trical portions of matter; and that the doctrine of an abrupt 
and wide chasm between the elective attractions of mineral 
particles, and vegetable assimilation, will not be readily con- 
ceded by the advocates of a system of imperceptible grada- 
tions in the works of nature: a system for the existence of- 
which, in other parts of his work, the writer eagerly contends. 
Indeed, we are not prepared to maintain the absolute negation 
of motion in mineral substances; and chemical changes and 
combinations, in many cases at least, proceed within them, which 
seem to make no contemptible approaches to the first obscure 
indications of the elements of life. 

Let us now grant to M. Lamarck his four conditions for the 
residence of life in any body ; namely, the existence of cel- 
Yular texture, of contained fluid, of the favourable state of 
these parts for the excitement of organic motion in the fluid, 
and an ‘exciting cause: the origin of the very first requisite 
remains in the same degree of darkness as ever ; since we are still 
completely ignorant of the circumstances which dispose the 
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particles of matter to assume the cellular in preference to the 
crystalline or an other arrangement: then, the formation 
of fluids susceptible of organic motions is not more easily ap- 
prehended; and we are equally at a loss to perceive what 
causes the favourable state of the parts to admit of vitality. 
Hence, on the supposition that these conditions are observed 
in every living being, we can consider them only as physical 
facts, and not as an explanation of the principle of life. With 
regard to the exciting cause, the author presumes that he has 
detected it in the form of caloric and the electric fluid ; the first 
producing and maintaining the orgasm, or tension of the supe 
ple part of living bodies, and the latter causing the organic 
motions and actions of animals. ‘That a certain temperature is 
requisite to the existence of every animal, we do not deny; 
but how can we prove that this temperature is the cause of 
life, any more than that atmospheric air is the cause of regpi- 
ration ? - With respect to the electrical fluid, again, we know 
hardly any thing of its nature and properties, except when it 
is manifest, for 2 moment, in a state of accumulation; and 
when, like the accumulation of heat, it is destructive of, the 
principle of life. M. Lamarck admits, however, that other 
elements may enter into the exciting cause of life; and that, 


in the more perfect and complex animals, even caloric and | 


electricity are so modified as to be. maintained and renewed 
within the machine. The hybernation of certain animals in 
the northern latitudes, the perishing of others by excessive 
cold, and the luxuriant pullulation of animal and vegetable life 
in the tropical climates, sufficiently establish the fact that 
a due degree of warmth is indispensable to the diffusion and 
maintenance of vitality: but they no more imply the cause 
of that wonderful phenomenon, than the residence ‘of fishes 
. in water implies that the, liquid element is the cause of their 
existence. 

By the term orgasm, is here denoted that state of active 
tone, or tension of the flexible parts of animals and vegetables, 
which others have denominated Jatent sensibility, and which 
retains the parts in question in a proper state to “ affected by 
the exciting cause of vital movement. [If its intensity be in- 
creased to such a degree as to overcome the cohesion of the 
particles of matter that are affected by its influence, it is ex- 
pressed. by the term erethism, as its maximum is by that of 
inflammation, and its minimum by that of atony. Irritability, 
he maintains, has its source in orgasm, and cannot. properly 
be predicated of plants; the orgasm which they manifest (and 
which others have, without hesitation, termed irritability) being 
too feeble to occasion those sudden contractions and dis- 
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tensions to which he thinks the name of irritability should be 
restricted. 

An entire chapter is somewhat needlessly devoted to illustrate 
a position which few physiologists, we presume, are disposed to 
question ; namely, that a ce//ular texture forms a more or less cone 
siderable portion of all those substances which are included un- 
der the title of organic: but this is followed by the assertion of 
a more problematical doctrine, namely, that of direct or spontas 
neous generation. ‘The antients, it is observed, had the sagacity 
to perceive that heat tended to generate certain animals, withe 
out the intervention of sexual union: but they overlooked the 
important consideration of its combination with moisture as 
essential to the eduction of animality; and, from their ignor- 
ance of the history of the smaller animals, they ascribed the 
existence of many of them to heat, or fermentation alone, 
though it has since been demonstrated that they proceed from 
parents like themselves. From this latter circumstance, again, 
the moderns (it is insinuated) have run into the opposite extreme, 
and cancelled from their philosophy the very idea of equivocal 
generation. Weare, at all events, compelled to admit that the 
Origin of various living beings, as of some of the byssi and 
mucors, infusorial animalcules, hydatids, intestinal worms, &€c., 
is veiled in the most profound mystery, and seems to be scarcely 
reconcileable to our common notions of vegetable and animal 
reproduction. ‘The present writer supposes that he has solved 
the difficulty by referring to nature the direct production of 
the first traces of animation, indued with propensities and dise 
positions to compound organization, to create particular or- 
gans, to insulate those organs and their functions,-—to divide, in 
short, and to multiply their different centres of activity. A 
subtile and penetrating fluid, he alleges, perhaps analogous to 
that which constitutes fecundating vapour; is diffused over the 
globe, and constantly maintains the stimulus that imparts ten- 
sion and motion to the gelatinous or mucilaginous bodies fitted 
to receive thent. ‘ Nature, in a word,’ to adopt the language 
of his own theorem, ¢ by the aid of heat, light, electricity, 
and humidity, forms spontaneous or direct generations, at the 
extremity of each kingdom of living bodies, where the most 
simple of .these bodies have their stations.’ 

As to the more imperfect animals and, vegetables which are 
not propagated by sexual intercourse, he maintains that the 
direct interference of nature becomes even necessary as often 
as these frail sketches of vitality are obliterated by the rigour 
of the season. From the simple lineaments of the vital struc- 
ture, are gradually deduced (though we are left to trace the 
steps) greater specialty of _e more err” 
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bits, and more complex fabrics ; which are afterward continued 
by the pairing of the respective races. Aware, perhaps, that 
the direct mode of production may also be predicated of the 
tzeniz, and other intestinal worms, M. Lamarck is willing ta 
allow that nature may exercise her immediate influence in other 
parts of the scale of being than at its lower extremities. Now, 
all this, even if perfectly consonant with fact, does not very 
satisfactorily explain the principle of life, although it may in- 
dicate under what circumstances it is found to exist. The 
growth and multiplication of lichens are, somewhat incon- 
siderately, ascribed to the combined influence of moisture and 
warmth ; whereas, like many of the mosses, they preferably 
flourish in winter, and in the colder regions of the globe. 

In opposition to the common sentiment, that living bodies 
are endued with peculiar properties by which they are enabled 
to resist the influence of physical attraction and chemical afhi- 
nities, M. Lamarck contends that they are incessantly liable 
to the operations of mechanical and chemical laws: but that 
the tendency of these laws to decompose their structure is, 
during the period of their existence, counteracted by the re- 
pairing energies of the vital force. ‘This is, at least, different 
language from that which is commonly held on the subject: 
but, if we rightly understand its import, its amount is nearly 
the same. Nature, we are told, is, on the one hand, every 
where busied in destroying all existing compounds, in disen- 
gaging their principles from the state of combination, and re- 
storing them to that freedom which reinstates them in the use 
of their peculiar faculties: while, on the other, a particularly 
powerful and continually active cause Jikewise exists in nature 
which possesses the property of forming combinations, o 
multiplying and diversifying them, and which uniformly tends 
to charge them with principles; having its residence in the 
organic actions of living bodies, in which it continually forms 
combinations that otherwise would never have existed. Our 
readers will easily excuse us from dragging them farther into 
this labyrinth of metaphysical speculation ; of which the wind- 
ings have conducted us to this notable conclusion, that ¢ all 
compound mineral matters, such as earths, stones, metallic, sul- 
phureous, bituminous, and saline substances, &c., proceed from 
the residues of living beings; residues which have undergone 
successive alterations in their composition at the surface and 
in the bosom of the earth and the waters ; and that liying bo- 
dies are the prithary source and origin of all known compound 
matters.” How, then, we may ask, did vegetables and animals 
exist before their recrements had formed the solid parts of 
the globe? | | 
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The faculties which are common to all living bodies are, 
according to the author, those of nourishing, —of producing their 
bodies, (for he is convinced that living creatures form their 
own substance and organs,)—of unfolding their system, or 
growing to a limited extent, — and of regenerating themselves, 
or producing bodies in all respects like themselves : — phzno- 
mena which he deduces from his own principles of orgasm 
and vitality, and from the more obvious and tangible doctrine of 
assimilation and excess of nourishment. He ascribes the pro- 
gressive decay and final dissolution of the body to the gradual 
stiffening of the originally flexibie parts, which of length be- 
come incapable of performing the organic motions. The 
increasing rigidity of the organs, and the contraction of the 
vessels, are represented as inevitable consequences of the laws 
of animal nourishment, by which more matter is assimilated 
to the system than is lost by the natural discharges. 

Among the numerous special or particular faculties, which 
appertain only to certain races or descriptions of living beings, 
the author reckons those ef digestion, respiration by means of 
an appropriate organ, the performance of actions and locomo- 
tion by muscular organs, feeling, or the power of experiencing 
sensation, multiplication by sexual congress, circulation of the 
essential fluids, some degree of intelligence, &c. The original 
formation, however, of the special organs on which appro- 
priate functions depend, remains to be explained; and the 
creation of a particularity of structure, destined to the per- 
formance of an exclusive office, is a problem scarcely less 
profound than that which is exhibited in the creation of a very 
imperfect vegetable, or animal, endued with the mere rudi- 
ments of vitality. Sensation, it may be alleged, is a general 
apanage of life: but, if it results from a system of nerves, con- 
centrating in a focus or sensorium, we should then concur with 
the present zoologist in withholding it from the molluscous 
and infusorial tribes, and assign its first indications to the class 
of insects. 

The special organ of intellect, in the theory before us, is a 
portion super-added to the brain, constituting the two-fold 
hemispheres which invest it. 


¢ Let it here suffice to remark that, among animals provided with 
a nervous system, none but the more perfect have their brain fur- 
nished with the two hemispheres which I have just mentioned ; and 
that, probably, all the invertebral kinds, except perhaps some mol- 
lusca, of the last order, are generally destitute of them ; though 
many of them have a brain, to which the nerves, from one or more 
particular senses, proceed directly, although the brain is usually se- 
parated into two lobes, or divided by a furrow. 
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‘ Apreeably to these views, the faculty of performing acts 
of satect scarcely begins sooner than with the fishes, or, at most, 
with the cephalopode mollusca. In these stages It exists in its greatest 
imperfection ; it is somewhat gradually unfolded in the repéiles, espe- 
cially in those of the last orders: it has made great advances in the 
birds; and it presents in the mammiferous families of the last orders 
the utmost limits to which it can attain in the animal creation.’ 


Surely he is a sturdy physiologist who presumes to ascertain 
the boundaries of intelligence, which Supreme Power and 
Goodness may prescribe to the higher ranks of created beings ! 

The main object of the Third Part of the treatise under re- 
view is to illustrate the nature and cause of animal feeling, or 
sensation ; and the origin of ideas through the intervention of the 
Especephalus for so M. Lamarck has technically denominated 

e supplementary organ of the brain to which we have just 
alluded. From the contents of two elaborate chapters, in 
which he details his notions of the nervous system and fluid, he 
attempts to prove, 1. that all animals cannot possess this system 
of organs; 2. that in its origin, and consequently in the state 
of its greatest simplicity, it imparts to the animals which possess 
it only the faculty of muscular motion; 3. that, in the pro- 
gress of its composition, it moreover communicates the power 
of feeling; and, 4. that, when complete in all its parts, it 
supplies the animals to which it belongs, not only with mus- 
cular motion and sensation, but ‘ with the capacity of forming 


and comparing ideas, — in other words, of exerting judgment, 


or understanding.’ The ingenuity of the reasoning which is be-~ 
stowed on each of these particulars, and on the various 
modifications of the nervous system, bespeaks an intimate 
acquaintance with the structure and habits of various races of 
animals: but we shall not stay to analyze it, both because it 
contains a recurrence to some of those arguments to which we 
have already adverted, and because we are fully persuaded 
that it must ultimately fail of producing conviction on the 
mind of the cool and candid inquirer. Its general tendency is 
to refer not only animal motions and actions but mental ener- 
gies, to particular modifications of organic matter, and to real 
or fancied medullary centres of relation, with which the ner- 
vous filaments are immediately connected. In the scale of 
intellect, too, fishes are (somewhat preposterously) exalted 
above insects; though their discernment and affections are, to 
all appearance, much less acute and prepossessing. It would 
be idle to refute the existence or non-existence of a nervous 
fluid, since eyen M. Lamarck admits that it is not cognizable 
by any of the senses; and motion may be referred either to the 


influence of a fluid, or to some other unknown agency : -_ 
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f we are incapable of demonstrating the presence of any such 
subtile fluid in the nerves, much less can we prove that it is 
ef an electrical or galvanic nature, modified by its residence 
i some part of the animal economy. However this may be, 
we are here taught that it is the vehicle of physical sensation ; 
transmitting an impression from any part of the body, through 
the nerve, to the common centre or centres of relation, 
on which it produces a shock that affects the whole nervous 
system, with the solitary exception of the transmitting nerve. 
This general commotion occasions an instant re-action; which, 
terminating in the extremity of the nerve first affected, not only 
constitutes what we term a sensation, but gives rise to our fal- 
lacious reference of the feeling to the part affected. 'Transmis- 
sion, commotion, re-action, and re-transmission, are all accom- 
plished without our consciousness, (how, then, do we know 
that they take place ?) and with the rapidity of lightning. No 
particular portion of the material system, we are repeatedly 
admonished, is capable of producing sensation, which is merely 
a- general effect, or result of the operation of the sensitive 
system: but this system, we are told, is identified with that 
of the nerves; and hence we are driven to the alternative of 
either rejecting the theory, or admitting that certain delicate ar- 
rangements of matter, pervaded by a subtile and invisible fluid, 
are capable, in certain circumstances, of producing sensation: 
a conclusion certainly not very remote from the theory of vibra- 
tions, which M. Lamarcx himself regards as visionary and ab- 
surd. ‘To meet the charge of materializing all animal actions 
and emotions, he occasionally reverts to the principle, that no 
particular organ is inherently capable of producing them; and 
that they are only the consequences of the whole machine being 
affected by a stimulating cause. Yet this cause we must pre- 
sume to be material, since no species of excitement is suggested 
but caloric, and the electric, galvanic, or some analegous fluid. 
Besides, the actions and emotions themselves are distinctly re- 
presented as flowing from certain arrangements and dispositions 
of the corporeal organs, and the mention of any spiritual agency 
does not once occur. The multiplication of organs is invariably 
represented as the contrivance employed by nature to increase 
the powers and capacities of animals. ‘The presence of a nerv- 
Ous system is asserted to superadd to irritability, sensation, an 
intimate feeling or consciousness of existence ; and the property 
of acting by an internal power, or by the will. In all cases, 
the nervous fluid is extremely accommodating ; since, notwith- 
standing its exquisite subtlety, and the continuousness of its 


particles, one portion of it is at the disposal of the animal, = 
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the performance of actions, and another is reserved for muscu 
lar excitement. 

It would be truly tiresome to pursue these excentric lucubra- 
tions to a greater length, or to dwell on the deduction of the 
mental processes of attention, memory, and reasoning, from the 
compartments and agitations of the wonder-working hypoce- 
phalus. Enough, we conceive, has been said to prove that the 
learned and celebrated Professor is more ingenious than con- 


vincing ; that he more frequently resorts to doubtful principles 


than to well attested facts; and that, like many of his country- 
men, he is more enamoured of bold and paradoxical discussion, 
than of sober observation and cool induction. Nothing short 
of direct proof will fully satisfy our scientific readers, that 
certain orders of animals are incapable of volition ; that others 
are unconscious of existence; that all have originally inha- 
bited the waters ; and that life and thought have been evolved 
precisely in the manner which is set forth in the Zoolo- 
gical Philosophy of this redoubtable member of the Legion of 


Honour. . 
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Art. V. Voyages dans Inde, &c.; i.e. Travels in the Western 
Peninsula of India and the Island of Ceylon. By M. Jacoz 
Haarner. Translated from the Dutch by M. J. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp- 886. Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 4s. 


Nt work is professedly a translation from the Dutch; and, 

in order to silence the suspicions of those who might be 
doubtful of its having existed in any other form than the pre- 
sent, an allusion is made in the preface to observations on the 
original, ina critical journal. The translator farther says that he 
has presumedto abridge certain passagesof the Dutch publication. 
We speak thus cautiously of the existence of an original, be- 
cause every thing about the book is calculated to engender 
distrust. The writer is represented as having passed many 
years in the Dutch and the English settlements in India, and 
as haying returned to Amsterdam, where he died a few years 
ago, after having favoured the public with some literary pro- 
ductions of which this is the chief. Attractions of all kinds are 
studiously sought out and thrown together, to give interest to 
these Travels. Delineation of local manners, personal adven- 
tures, tales of love, and effusions of indignation at British 
tyranny in the East, are all made to join in harmonious assem- 
blage. The coast of Coromandel furnishes the first (and a con- 
siderable) part of the scene: but, by way of variety, the untra- 
yelled province of Orissa becomes the object of peregrination,and 
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the island of Ceylon is also pressed into the cause. The pre- 
tended season of the chief occurrence$ is from 1781 to 17853 
period sufficiently recent to be interesting, and sufficiently re- 
mote to afford, in consequence’of the death of most of the parties 
accused, an escape from contradiction and detection. The whole 
is ushered in by a preface in the plausible style which is 
common to French publications; and a biographical sketch of 
the author is made to follow. Names and places are given with 
every appearance of precision; yet it so happens that nobody 
comes forwards to answer for the book. ‘The translator is 
anonymous, the biographical sketch of M. Haarner is un- 
authenticated, and Haarner himself is represented as stepping 
off this stage of frail mortality soon after the appearance of his 
narrative. — We proceed to give our readers some insight into 
its mysterious contents, beginning with the particulars of the 
author’s early career. 

M. Hafner is said to have been born in 1755, at the town 
of Halle, and to have been descended from a medical man; 
who, having received an appointment at Batavia, set out on the 
voyage thither, with his son, at that time in his eleventh year, 
The father fell a victim, on the passage, to a malignant fever ; 
and the boy, on landing at Batavia, found himself destitute of 
friends and of employment. Thus situated, he went to sea, 
and passed twelve years in a course of Indian navigation. At 
the end of that time, circumstances led to his being employed 
as a clerk in the service of the Dutch East-India Company, in 
which he is said to have attained a considerable rank: but the 
war between the Dutch and the English in 1781 is represented 
as having deranged the tranquil course of his occupations, and 
led to a variety of travels and adventures : 


¢ I had passed,’ he says, (p- 40.) ‘two years at the small Dutch 
settlement of Sadras, not far from Madras, when in 1781, Hyder-Ali, 
being at war with the English, ravaged the country in our neigh- 
wn. Pa We were under great fear of a visit from this formidable 
chieftain, until one of his Vakeels appeared, and assured us that we 
had nothing to dread, provided that we observed a strict neutrality, 
This proposition was faithfully maintained on both sides: but our 
tranquillity was of short duration. An enemy, equally cruel and vin- 
dictive with Hyder-Ali, and much more treacherous, came to take us 
by surprise. It was on the 17th June 1781, at four in the afternoon, 
when we were all dining at the house of the chief of the settlement, 
that a serjeant of the guard entered the room, and told our landlord 
that an English officer, holding a white handkerchief at the end ot his 
cane, was desirous of speaking to him, ‘f Let him come in,”’ said 
our Chief, ‘and drink with us to the prosperity of Sadras.”” A young 
officer then entered, and told our host that he had the painful tas 
of bringing him bad news, and of delivering, moreover, a disagreeable 
message. 
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message. ‘¢ War,” said he, * is this day proclaimed between the 
English and the Dutch settlements ; and Captain George Mackay, 
Commandant of Chingle-put, is encamped with his detachment at a 
mile distance. He has ordered me te summon you to surrender your 
settlement at discretion.”” How great was our astonishment on learn- 
ing this intelligence! As soon as we had recovered our surprise, we 
burst out into violent effusions against the perfidy of the English: but 
what could this avail us ?——'we were unable to make any resistance, 


“and it would have been folly to attempt it. We determined, therefore, 


to surrender, but on conditions, and by no means at discretion, which 
would in other words have been an abandonment of our property to 
the English. We prepared accordingly a capitulation sufficiently 
short and explicit ; for it consisted of no more than two articles : 

¢ 1. The private property of the inhabitants of Sadras, of whatever 
nation, shall be respected and protected. 

‘ 2. The garrison and Company’s servants shall be treated as pri- 
soners of war, until a peace or an exchange. 

¢ With these offers, another gentleman and I repaired, in the even- 
ing, to the position of the English detachment. It was situated ina 
wood at a distance from the road: and Captain Mackay received us 
with an air of fierceness, as if he meant to extinguish us by his look. 
I put into his hands the conditions of capitulation, which he read, and 
threw back to me, saying, ** Tell your Chief, that I will listen to no 
conditions ; if he refuses to surrender at discretion, I know how to 
compell him to it. I have with me cannon and scaling ladders.” 
« Captain,” I replied, ‘* you treat us like banditti ; we are the sub- 


jects of a respectable nation; we will not surrender at discretion.” 


«¢ In two hours hence,’”’ he answered, ‘ we will teach you to hold a 
different langyage.’® I then arose, and said to him with anger, “ I 
know that you are responsible for all the blood which is about to be 
shed ; we are determined to be cut to pieces before we will undergo 
such a humiliation.” Like all other overbearing people, Captain 
Mackay softened his tone when opposed with firmness, put his name 
to the capitulation, and handed it to me without saying a syllable. 
He then gave orders to his men to march towards the town, which 
they reached and entered that night. Though we had stipulated for 
the preservation of our property, Captain Mackay soon shewed that, 
in one way or another, he had every thing in his power, Having 
sent us round as prisomers to Madras, he burst open the warehouse 
in which we had deposited our private effects, and conveyed every 
thing of value to his own station of Chingle-put.’ 


This is a specimen of the nature of the tales which fill these 
volumes. A plausible story is contrived, by the introduction 
of real names, and by an affectation of accuracy as to dates, 
though the points chiefly maintained exist only in the malignant 
imagination of the writer. The truth is that hostilities were 
commenced against the Dutch as soon as official intelligence 
of the war was received at Madras from England : but it hap- 


pens most unluckily for M. Haawner’s veracity, that the _— 
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of that intelligence did not take place till four days after the 
date assigned by him to the dinner-scene and the angry inter- 
view with Mackay. This point once ascertained, our readers 
can be at no loss as to the opinion which they should form 
respecting the charge against that officer, of breaking the capi- 
tulation, and seizing private property. Serious as that charge 
is, it is a trifle to others brought by this indefatigable writer 
against Our countrymen: 


‘ The death of Hyder-Ali,’ he. says, (p. 35.) £ relieved the Eng~ 
lish from the worst enemy which they had in India, There is every 
reason to suspect that they contrived to have him secretly carried off 
by poison ; for that is quite customary with them; and I could name 
several Indian Princes whom they have thus put*eut of the way, im 
order that they might get possession of their territories.’ | 

P. 211. § Pondicherry was at one time the finest city in India, 
The English have more than once obtained possession of it, and have, 
committed at each time, but particularly at first, horrible excesses, 
demolishing not only the fort but the Governor’s palace, and the 
other fine buildings which formed the ornament of the town,’ 

Vol. II. p. 185. * Benares is a large city, with a number of good 
buildings and magnificent ruins. It is the sacred city of the Hindoos, 
and was the residence of their principal philosophers, and doctors 
of law, until the English became masters of the whole province. 
Since that time, arts, sciences, and trade have disappeared from this, 
city.’ 

P. 420. ‘ Cheit-Sing was Rajah of Benares, and was driven from, 
his throne by, Mr. stings on the most improbable pretexts, 
Hastings had long coveted the riches of this Prince and the posses- 
sion of his territory, a robbery which he executed ig 1781. It was 
in vain that Burke and others accused him of not fewer than forty- 
seven criminal charges, some of them of so atrocious a nature that 
the ladies fainted on hearing them read. But who ever heard of the 
English punishing an India-Governor? The crying injustice of that 
reprobate Lord Clive, and of the whole list of his execrable succes 
sors, remains to this day unrequited. When property passes into the. 
hands of Englishmen, adieu to restitution, Mr. Hastings knew how 
to get rid of the charges against him, and to obtain an acquittal. 
What is more, he had the good fortune to be raised to the rank of a@ 
British Peer. And why should we wonder at this? Mr. Hastings 
was worth several millions of money, and had found means to make 
himself friends in various ways.’ 


NM. Haarner, like other fabricating gentlemen, is apt to 
forget where to‘stop, and, by going a few steps too far, un- 
warily discovers the cloven foot. ‘The possession of millions 
by Mr. Hastings, though a monstrous misrepresentation, (that 
gentleman’s fortune being, we believe, very-moderate,) might 
have obtained currency for a time: but the assertion of his being 


advanced to the House of Lords is too grossa falsehood even for 
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French credulity. Todo Haarner justice, however, he sets 
down all Europeans in India (Vol. ii. p. 428.) as nearly on a 
level, and declares that it is chiefly want of opportunity that 
prevents the subjects of other nations from being as harsh and 
as overbearing as our countrymen; ‘ We must confess,’ he 
says, ‘ with the amiable Rousseau, that French, Germans, Spa- 
niards, and English have similar passions and similar morals; 
all will call themselves pure, and will act as knaves; all will 
speak of the public advantage, and will think only of them- 
selves; all will praise mediocrity of circumstances, and yet 
strive by the foulest means to acquire opulence.’ It is amusing 
to find with what complacency this rigid censor of others can 
speak of himself ; though various transactions in these volumes 
argue a character of at least doubtful morality. Not to enlarge 
on his treatment of the female sex, we find him in one part 
(Vol. i. p.197-) opening without scruple a private letter; and 
at another (p. 97.) consenting to:falsify entries in the Com- 
pany’s books. Yet, in spite of all this, he invariably takes 
credit for being a man of the first-rate honour and humanity. 
¢ I have always,’ he says, ¢ detested injustice and cruelty; and 
I look on all men, of whatever colour or whatever religion, as 
my brothers. — Let not those who think differently open the 
pages of my book. My object is to destroy the prejudices so 
strongly rooted against the Indians, and to extricate that de- 
graded people from the contempt which overwhelms them.’ 
By way of affecting the praise of impartiality, he chuses to say 
(Vol. ii. p. 8.) that the Dutch in India are almost as bad as 
the English : but he has a salvo for the odium which this might 
bring on him, in talking of the good which he expects from the 
* recent change in the government of his country.’ Let us ob- 
serve in what way he speaks of Bonaparte, whose name has 
become detested in Holland since he bereft the Dutch of 
their independance : 

¢ The adored monarch, who now governs us, will not fail to take 
these people (the Hindoos) under his powerful protection. His 
acknowleged justice and humanity will not allow them to continue 
under that tyranny to which they are at present subjected. He will 
put an end to oppression of all kinds; and his paternal goodness will 
be extended over his Indian subjects, with the same zeal that he shews 
to restore Europe to peace and tranquillity.’ 


After a panegyric so sincere as this, we need not be surprised 
that the author of this performance asserts in confident terms 
his rigid adherence to truth. ‘¢ As to my personal adven- 
tures,’ says M. Haarner, ‘I can certify that, however strange 
they appear, there is nothing in them at variance with the 
strictest veracity. I might, were it necessary, adduce = 
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gable proofs, which would put all doubt on this respect out of 
the question.’ 

Sufficient, we believe, has been stated to take away on the part 
ef our readers any wish for a farther acquaintance with these 
suspicious volumes. We should account it a prostitution of 
ur pages, to make them a vehicle for the repetition of slanders 
against Lord Macartney and other British officers in India; and 
we shall merely mention, in order to give an idea of the con- 
tents of the work, that part of it is appropriated to a description 
of the dreadful famine at Madras in 1782; part is occupied 
with a detail of the author’s attachment to a young girl, of 
whom he becomes passionately enamoured; while a farther 
part, more especially in the second volume, is given to a 
delineation of Hindoo'manners. Of the last, we had trans- 
lated some passages for insertion: ‘but our disgust at the 
general tone of the book has deterred us from bringing for- 
wards examples of this part, though it is less exceptionable than 
the rest. | 

The name of a Dutchman is evidently assumed to obtain 
credit for the narrative, in consequence of the extensive settle- 
ments of that nation in India: but the imposture is not difficult 
of detection. M. Haarner cannot keep up his feigned cha- 
racter. He represents the Dutch in 1781 as calling themselves 
(Vol. i. p. 47.) the subjects of a respectable nation; a term 
which these republicans in their better days never adopted. His 
birth-place also is said to be Halle, a name evidently introduced 
because it applies to several places ; and especial care is taken 
not to tell us whether it is Halle in Flanders, in Saxony, or in 
Suabia. We are somewhat at a loss to account for the motives 
of the extraordinary violence which is manifested against our 
countrymen. Bonaparte can have, at present, no particular 
designs against India; and with the French public at large, who 
are to be the readers and purchasers of these travels, there is 
reason to believe that the English character is not unpopular. 
We are disposed, therefore, to seek no farther for the motive of 
the calumnies against us, than in a wish fo make an ostentatious 
display of attachment to the interests of France, and to give a 
feature of decision to the performance. The author, whoever he 
be, is a man of reading, and acquainted with Indian customs: but 
it is that kind of acquaintance which may be obtained in a garret 
at Paris, being unaccompanied by any evidence ef actual 
residence in India. 
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sewed. 


[maT none of our readers may remain unapprized of the 

existence of this very serviceable help to the study of 
mineralogy, we are induced to give it a short and tardy notice ; 
shart, because the prevalence of abridged and scientific matters, 
which it exhibits, forbids us to analyze it in detail ; and tardy, 
because various circumstances have unfortunately contributed 
to withhold it, till lately, from our perusal. 

Since the appearance of his Treatise on Mineralogy, the 
celebrated author has had occasion to collect various observa- 
tions and discoveries relative to the substances which he had 
described more or less perfectly, and to some which were then 
unknown, until the amount and importance of his supplemen- 
tary. statements required their methodical incorporation in his 
system. ‘To accomplish this desirable object, and to impart at 
the same time the suitable degree of developement and con- 
nection to his former labours, the first portion of the volume 
before us presents, in very abbreviated language, and under the 
title of each of his species, the character by which he was 
enabled to determine it, and which in many instances coincides 
with the indication of the primitive form. In cases, however, 
in which the latter may be- predicated of several species, the 
discrimination is effected by some physical or chemical proper- 
ties; and, when the primitive form happens to be undiscovered, 
recourse is had to the union of as many of these properties as 
are deemed sufficient to constitute a species. 

In his estimations of the primitive forms of mineral crystals, 
M. Haiiy candidly acknowleges that he has sometimes adopted, 
as primitive, hypothetical solids, which he has since ascertained 
to be only secondary; and instead of which he has now substi- 
tuted the genuine forms, assigning to them their due stations in 
the. method : — as the reader may perceive by turning to the 
articles topaz, corundum, and oxyd of tin. ‘The acquisition of 
more perfect specimens, than he formerly possessed, has also 
enabled him to rectify several of the primitive angles. Of pros 


,perties extrinsic to the type of the species, he has merely noted 


such as are not to be found in his larger treatise, or in the 
abstract of it which was published by Lucas; referring, for 
more copious information on these particulars, to the works of 


Brogniart and Brochant. 
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In the present comparative sketch, the varieties or subdivi- 
sions of the species are generally exhibited in a twofold series, 
of which one refers to the crystalline and the other to the in- 
determinable or amorphous forms. The numerical amount of 
all the known varieties is duly registered: but those only are 
quoted and defined which occur most frequently, or are con- 
ceived to be most favourable to the exemplification of the 
theory of decrements. ‘ With regard to the amorphous varie- 
ties,’ says the author, ¢ I have not omitted one of them, becausé 
they are often those which we find at every step in the regions of 
nature, where their disposition in large masses renders them in- 
teresting in a geological point of view. They are, moreover, 
comprized in a small number of general modifications, under 
the titles of /aminar, lamellar, granular, compact, &c.; terms 
which, at the same time, involve their definition. When the 
crystalline varieties have been already described in the original 
treatise, or subsequently in the Annals of the Museum or the 
Journal of Mines, the necessary references are made to these 
respective works: but, if the variety is described for the first 
time, or even if its former description has undergone correction, 
its figure is annexed, with the representative sign, and the 
measure of its principal angles. ‘To the details which we have 
already specified, are subjoined not only the synonyms of 
Karsten and Werner, but the results of the more recent and 
authentic chemical analyses of the several species. 

The second and most voluminous part of the present publi- 
cation consists of notes, in which are discussed, with much 
learning and ingenuity, some of the objections that have been 
urged against the principles of the author’s theory ; with reviews 
of various chemical analyses; the sources of error and fallacy to 
which some of these processes are liable; the corroborative 
evidence which others lend to the doctrines of crystallography; 
explanations of the discrepancies which have been observed, in 
certain instances, between these two modes of discriminating 
mineral substances, &c. Among some of the more interesting 


novelties with which we are here presented, we may notice the 
following : 


‘I ought not to omit that, since the publication of my treatise, 1 
have recognized the property of being electrized by heat, in a great 
many of the Saxon topazes; so that it is much more general with 
regard to individuals of this species than I had at first supposed. 

‘ In the collection of the Museum of Natural History, is a large 
crystal of rhombiferous hyaline quartz, from Brazil ; which has been 
polished, and in which are impacted red topazes. This is the first in- 
dication which we have hitherto had of the matrix of this variety of 
topaz. The grystal in question was presented by M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, Professor of the mammiferous department of zoology. 
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¢ Carbonat of silver, which M. Se/b found in 1788, in the mine of 
Winceslaus, near Attwolfach, in the Fiirstemberg, in Swabia, is so 
rare that the authors who have hitherto made mention of it, not having 
themselves had an opportunity of observing it, have merely copied 
Widenmann’s description, which was borrowed from the author of the 
discovery. To Mr. Lucas, junior, I am indebted for the advantage 
of being enabled to verify this description by a specimen of carbonat 
of silver, which that learned mineralogist had received as a present 
from M. Se/b himself, and with which he has had the goodness to 
enrich my collection. M. Se/b having stated, in a letter which ac- 
companied the specimen, that he considered the substance in question 
as a distinct species, I have judged it proper to concur in an opinion 
which rests on such weighty authority. The matrix of this speci- 
men of carbonated silver is sulphat of barytes, accompanied by two 
other ores of the same metal ; namely, native silver, and sulphuret of 
silver, with which are blended sulphuret of lead, and grey cop- 

ore. 

‘ Phosphat of Manganese hitherto exclusively belongs to the soil of 
France, in which it has been discovered by the elder M. A/luau, a very 
learned mineralogist, near Limoges, in the heart of a granite, and in 
the same quartz vein which contains the berils. On breaking some 
pieces of this substance, which M. A//uau had the goodness to give 
me, I observed that, of the three natural joints, which appear to be 
perpendicular to one another, two, possessing the same distinctness, 
are more sensible and more easily obtained than the third; whence 
we may presume that the primitive form is not a cube, but a straight 
— with square bases, of a different extent from that of the 
sides,’ 


The appropriate advantages and limitations of the geometrical 
and chemical methods of investigating the mineral kingdom are 
nicely balanced, in the introduction to the present volume : but, 
without attempting to scan the comparative excellences and 
defects of each, which would drag us into a maze of subtle 
speculation, we may in general be permitted to remark that 
M. Haiiy’s treatise and supplement form as complete an expo- 
sition of our present state of mineral knowlege, as has pro- 
ceeded from the pen of any individual. Yet he who candidly 
surveys the whole scheme will, no doubt, lament that so many 
and such important articles are still thrown into provisional and 
undetermined stations; thata wanton spirit of innovation pervades 
the nomenclature ; that the symbolical notation is, in some in- 
stances, intricate and mysterious ; and that the arrangement and 
distribution of the assignable forms rest on principles which few 
have the ability or leisure to verify in practice. Several appo- 
site illustrations ofthese strictures will be found in M. dela Me- 
thérie’s Mineralogical Lecturés, which now lie on our table, 
and sollicit that attention which we hope to bestow on them in 
our next Appendix. 
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Ant. VII. Choix d’Eloges couronnés par [ Académie Francaise, 
&c. 3 # ¢ A Selection of Eulogies which obtained Prizes from 
the Academy of France. 2 Vols. S8vo. Paris. 1812. Im. 
ported by De Boffe. Price 1]. 10s. sewed. 

G2i8-approbation; though most to be desired, seems to be in- 

sufhcient to man; and sympathy is so necessary to his en- 
joyment, that he doubts the justice of his own good opinion, 
unless it is confirmed by the suffrage of others. In quick na- 
tures, the desire of glory is almost instinctive; and the veriest 
child is more influenced by praise and blame than by the pains 
of punishment. Our ideas of merit originate in the epithets 
which we hear bestowed on the conduct of others ; and as these 
epithets, when applied to the living, are often perversely in- 
fluenced by temporary considerations, we are especially attentive 
to what is said of the deceased. ‘This is mostly panegyrical ; 
since, by the side of the tomb, envy must wear the robe of 
candor to pass for emulation. ‘The effect of praising the dead 
is to encourage the living; and in order that similar exertions 
may be made by the rising generation, it may suflice to applaud 
the deeds of their predecessors. So habitually efficacious is this 
process, that, if any given form of excellence be peculiarly rare 
in the community, the readiest way of causing it to originate is 
to publish detailed accounts of those persons who have acquired 
eminence in such a line of pursuit. ‘Thus the biographies of 
the departed become the seeds of future merit; and the cha- 
racter of the new crop of fruit will be found to depend much 
on the proportion of the kernels that are scattered. 

It has been questioned whether the enthusiastic and excessive 
praise of the poet and the orator, or whether the inquisitive and 
critical justice of the biographer and the historian, be most 
conducive to awaken the love of glory, and to prompt the exer- 
tions of imitation. ‘This result depends apparently on the in- 
tellectual advancement of the listener. In the earlier stages 
both of individual and of national culture, the exaggerations of 
romance are perused with predilection; and thus a vague pas- 
sion for celebrity is created: but, in the later and maturer years 
of practical effort, the records of philosophy are consulted for 
specific directions relative to the method by which other men 
have realized their property of fame. Eloquence kindles, and 
history guides, the glow of endeavour. 

Formal eulogies of the departed were usual among the most an- 
tientnations. The Agyptians had their judgmentsof the defunct, 
and their funeral orations. In Palestine, it was a department 
of the public worship (Ecclesiasticus, xliv.15.) for the congre- 
gation to shew forth the praise of the illustrious dead, the 
benefactors of their country fa from this Jewish ceremonial, 
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the first Christians borrowed their public veneration of the 
martyrs and saints. Among the Greeks, Pericles pronounced 
an-eloquent harangue in honour of his fallen comrades in the 
war of Samos; and Demosthenedg preached the farewell sermon 
for those who had been left at Cheronea. Indeed, the office of 
public eulogist was at Athens an annual and a salaried appoint- 
ment ; for the purpose of attaining which, Plato is supposed to 
have written the Menexenes. The Romans had public funerals 
for their ministerial, and collative funerals for their opposition, 
chieftains: but they placed their pride rather in the dignity of 
the bearers, than in the beauty of the /audation pronounced, or 
in the poetry of the nenia chaunted. 

In modern times, the French have imitated the Greeks, and 
the English have followed the Romans, in the spirit of their 
funerals. The French are chiefly anxious respecting what shall 
be said about the dead ; and they appoint an academician, or 
the academy advertizes a reward, for celebrating the services 
of a deceased friend to science. ‘The English are principally 
sollicitous that men of weight in the community should’ be 
seen to accompany the final procession, and are careful to 
record the names of those who undertake a delegated mourning 
in behalf of the country. French literature is consequently 
rich in funereal orations; and when the ecclesiastical orators 
have omitted to sound the trumpet of fame over the sepulchre, 
literary declaimers have been eager to waken the echoes of the 
tomb. ‘The Academy of France annually pointed out for cele- 
bration some one benefactor of the nation or the human race, 
and conferred a valuable prize on the composer of the best 
panegyric. ‘The two volumes before us contain a selection 
of the most eloquent eulogies which were thus crowned by 
that Academy. 

An Essay on Eulogies, by Thomas, is prefixed to the collec- 
tion, and comprizes an extensive though still imperfect history 
of mortuary eloquence. Many anecdotes are interwoven; and 
an analysis occurs of the harangues of Isocrates and other com- 
petitors in this branch of composition among the Greeks, down 
to the dialogue in praise of Demosthenes by Lucian. Cicero’s 
extolments of Cato, and others, also pass in review.— There 
are turns of style, by means of which any qualities can be de- 
scribed panegyrically. Nero, according to custom, had to 
ascend the rostrum, on his accession to the empire, and to pro- 
nounce a laudation of his predecessor, the lazy and stupid 
Claudius. ‘ His mind,” said the orator, “ like the invisible 
wisdom of nature, by letting every thing alone, kept every 
thing as it should be.” This speech is supposed to have been 


furnished by Seneca, and committed,to memory. The funeral- 
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oration composed by Tacitus on the death of Virginius is known 
only from the account in Pliny’s letters: but it deserved notice 
among the celebrated specimens of the art. : 

With the accession of Constantine, a new religion was des- 
tined to predominate, and to supersede many antient moral 
usages. ‘The laudations, hitherto delivered by the next of kin, 
were supplanted by funeral-sermons; and public praise now 
became in a’ manner the exclusive privilege of thé priesthood. 
A new class of characters was of course to be exalted, the 
endowers of temples, and the sophists of superstition. The 
church flourished, but intellect decayed. 

To Libanius and Julian, a brilliant and interesting chapter 
is allotted: but the dying speech attributed to the Emperor is 
unquestionably the forgery of asophist. ‘The tolerance of Julian 
is the more praiseworthy, as it was accompanied with much 
personal superstition. The orations of Themistius are also 
examined, and many of their beauties are selected; which, 
like the flowers of the laurustinus, blossomed after the frosts of 
neglect had commenced. A separate chapter is devoted to 
poetical encomiums, in which are given extracts from Claudian 
and Sidonius Apollinaris. Already the evening twilight of 
antient illumination was arrived; the clouds of night and ig- 
norance were gathering ; and many centuries were fated to 
roll past, before the arts of eloquence were again permitted to 

roduce an enduring eulogy. 

The age of Leo X. was the dawn of modern light. Paulus 
Jovius is first noticed as a composer of panegyrics. He re- 
sided, says M. Thomas, beside the lake of Como, on the same 
spot on which Pliny dwelt ; took a pleasure in assembling at 
his residence the busts and portraits of celebrated men; and 
had acquired such a taste for hero-worship, that he devoted his 
expenditure to the perpetual embellishment of this collection 
of the objects of his idolatry. His extensive /ararium compre- 
hended the chief ornaments and benefactors of the human race; 
and he made a pompous catalogue of his museum, composing 
orations in praise of each of the illustrious personages whose 
images appeared in his solitude. Thus he propagated his 
classical enthusiasm: but, like a true priest of fame, he more 
willingly opened his elysium fo greatness than to virtue. 

A spirit of hyperbolical reverence for its eminent men 
runs through the literature of Italy. ‘This was partly parodied 
from the saint-day-sermons of the ecclesiastics; and partly 
infused by a platonic or paganizing sect, which, in the age of 
the Medici, and under the auspices of Gemisthus Pletho and 
Marsilius Ficino, had become the genteel heresy. Pomponius 
Letus founded at Rome an academy which attempted to imi 
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tate the ritual of antiquity, holding sacrifical banquets, and 


pouring out libations to the manes of the worthies of pagan- 
ism ; and this with a devotion so marked, as to incur the ani- 
mosity of Pope Paul II., who thought that he could discover, 
in these sportive orgies of the learned, an attempt to discredit, 
or supersede, the worship of saints and martyrs. A curious 
instance of the warmth of Italian piety towards the dead oc- 
curred at the funeral, or apotheosis, of Michelagnolo. This 
artist, says M. Thomas, (p.512.) died at Rome; and the Pope 
was preparing to bury him with great pomp in the church of 
St. Peter, which his genius had embellished, and which would 
have formed his sublimest monument: but Florence, his native 
country, could not consent to resign him. It was known that 
he would not have been given up; it was resolved, therefore, te 
carry him off ; and a conspiracy was formed to obtain his body, 
which has often been done to seize a city. ‘The enterprize 
succeeded: the sovereign of Rome was indignant: but the 
Florentines maintained their rights with courage. At the ap- 
proach of the corpse, all the people went out of Florence to 
meet it: the coffin could scarcely be made to penetrate the 
crowd ; and it was deposited in the great church, until the 
funeral-pomp could be arranged. No sovereign was ever 
buried with greater honours. A catafalque was erected to him, 
adorned with paintings, emblems, and statues. ‘The whole 
church, and its eight chapels, were decorated by day, and 
illuminated by night; and banners, on which were painted 
the principal incidents of his life, were hung up. Here was 
the embassy to Julio the Second ; the princes of the house of 
Medici receiving him with attention, and seating him beside 
the Pope, while Cardinals were standing. There was depicted 
his arrival at Venice, and the heralds of the Doge coming to 
welcome his presence. On a third ensign, was represented 
his school; while he, like a god of the arts, accepted the votive 
offerings of an enthusiasm which he had inspired. ; Over the 
coffin was suspended a figure of Fame, guiding the beatified 
form of Michelagnolo in its rapid flight to immortality. Such 
were the honours shewn to the memory of an artist ; they paint 
that adoration of the arts which distinguished his country and 
his age. 

M. Thomas proceeds to the enumeration of the French wri- 
ters of eulogies, and specifies, as the earliest recorded instance, 
the funeral-sermon of Duguesclin, in 1389. ‘The printed spe- 
cimens begin in 1547, with that of Francis the First. Cardi- 
nal Duperron’s funeral-sermon for Mary Queen of Scots drew 
tears from all the congregation, and is the earliest specimen 


distinguished for its eloquence. Bossuet’s funeral-sermon for 
the 
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the Queen of England is considered as the best example in the 
French language. ‘The remark of Mr. Burke is confirmed, 
that nations ascend from poetry to oratory, which is the more 
difficult department. 

Charles Perraut, the architect, a friend of Colbert, attempted 
to snatch from the pulpit the distribution of mortuary honours ; 
and, under the title of é/oges, he attached flattering biographical 
notices to one hundred portraits of persons who were distin- 
guished in the sixteenth century. ‘This enterprize was in- 
tended to circulate the productions of the graver rather than those 
of the pen. On the same plan, Giovanni Rossi of Rome had 
published, in 1647, a gallery of illustrious persons, which 
contains a courageous panegyric of Antonio de Dominis; who 
first explained by refraction the colouring of the rainbow, but 
who perished in the dungeons of the Inquisition. The 
eulogies of Sczvola Saint Marthe are indicated, as containing 
many curious facts concerning the earlier heroes of modern 
literature. 

Of academic eulogies, the history is undertaken next. Fone 
tenelle is praised both for the number and the value of his mo- 
numental harangues ; among which that of Newton is one 
of the best: but incessant praise, as M. Thomas observes, 
sickens at last: like the Greek peasant, we grow tired of 
always hearing of the just Aristides: heroic portraits are too 
similar to each other: striking likenesses engage curiosity more, 
and please longer. 

The concluding chapter recommends it to the provincial aca- 
demies, or philosophical societies, of France, to extend the 
practice of periodical prize-eulogies. ‘They will direct, says 
M. Thomas, the attention of our young men to those characters 
which have been useful to the country and to mankind ; and at 
the same time that they exalt the glory of our ancestors and 
enrich our literature with new master-pieces, they will arouse 
the emulation of the living, and create a substitute for the de- 
parted merit which they deplore. 

To these preliminary observations, a selection is appended 
of thirteen eulogies, two of which only are contained in the 
first volume ; viz., those of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the 
predecessor of Commodus, and of the Chancellor D’ Aguesseau, 
both by Thomas. The latter of these eulogies obtained the 
prize of the academy: the former is a voluntary, and very 
dramatic, exercitation of eloquence, not called forth by the 
spirit of competition, but replete with fine diction and with 
philosophical morality. A translation of this excellent piece of 
oratory would decorate any of those periodical publications 
which are intended for the use of young men; and the bar- 
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' ister, or the preacher, who renders’it into English,’will not have 


lost his time. The imperial philosopher is a hero of the hu- 
man'race, and this panegyric of him well deserves to be con- 
templated: the model may teach philanthropy ; and the mould- 
ing, declamation. 

Volume II. consists entirely of select eulogies. I. Descartes. 
This name begins to pall on the ear; and the traces left by 
him in the sciences, to which he attended, are now almost 
obliterated. Biographical notes, containing curious details, 
accompany the oration ; which is full of common-places, that 
may be transplanted into future funeral-orations on metaphysical 
and physical philosophers. II. Duguay-Trouin. This coura- 
geous naval commander of the French distinguished himself in 
1692, at the time of the battle of La Hogue: but he is espe- 
cially famous for the capture of Rio Janeiro, in Brazil, ac- 
complished during 1711. Both these eulogies are written by 


Thomas. 


III. Fenelon, by Laharpe. ‘The composition here reprinted ° 


might have deserved to be appended to Mr. Butler’s recent 
life of the Archbishop of Cambray. IV. Catinaz, by the same. 
This General was opposed in Italy to Prince Eugene, and 
acquired reputation for the deliberate skilfulness of his plans, 
and the disinterested humanity which accompanied his courage. 
V. Racine, by ditto. In the panegyric of the poet, M. Laharpe 
appears to us more at home than in those of the Ecclesiastic 
or the General; and of the three orations here selected from his 
works, we therefore prefer this last: but we do not discover in 
any of them the shining copiousness of style, and the generous 
independence of spirit, which ennoble the turgid exuberance 
of Thomas. ‘The chaster beauty has sometimes the feebler 
attractions. 

VI. Moliére. VII. La Fontaine. These eulogies are written 
by Chamfort, in a more easy and natural style than the pre- 
ceding specimens, which affect the drawl of solemnity. Thomas 
walks on stilts; Laharpe on high heels; Chamfort in flat shoes; 
and this mode becomes him, because the topic is of inferior 


gravity and majesty. Another good eulogy of La Fontaine | 


exists, composed by Gaillard of Marseilles. 

VIII. Louis XII. The interior administration of this prince 
is here applauded, referred to a cordial affection for his peo- 
ple, and thus recommended to the good-will rather than to the 
approbation of his subjects. The author of this eulogy is 
named Noe/ ; it is the feeblest, we think, in the collection. 

IX. Suger, by M. Garat. This meritorious ecclesiastic was 
born in 1082, and educated in the abbey of Saint Denis, with 
Louis VI.; who formed an early friendship for him, and — 
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moted him in the ecclesiastical order. When Louis VII. under. 
took an expedition to the Holy Land, he named Suger to be 
regent of the kingdom in his absence; and this task was ful- 
filled with a fidelity and an economy which were alike satisfac- 
tory to the King and the people. Suger wrote the life of his 
friend and benefactor Louis VI. He is praised by Garat with 
an eloquence which the Revolution farther evolved. X. Fon- 
tenelley by the same. Either the subject, or the method of 
treating it, gives to this oration an inferior degree of interest. 
It contains less of fact and date, and less of literary criticism, 
than we require in the memorial of anauthor. XI. Montausier, 
by the same. This concluding panegyric is a skilful effort. 
Montausier was remarkable chiefly for a courageous frankness of 
opinion, which he exerted in the presence of Louis XIV.; and 
for a virtuous and sound taste in character and conduct, which 
rendered him a valuable adviser. ‘These moral excellences, 
which are well brought out in the eulogy, were taken of by 
Moliere in the Misantrope: but they obtained for the pose 
sessor an appointment to superintend the education of the 
Dauphin. Montausier was the friend of Bossuet, and applied 
to him for an abridgment of Universal History. The educa- 
tion of the Prince, which was of the severer kind, was not 
eminently successful. 

If these volumes are to be translated, they may undergo 
much abbreviation. Dexterity is requisite properly to com- 
press the introductory Essay on Eulogy ; and the only orations, 
which can hope to attract attention in our language, are those 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Fenelon, Racine, Moliére, and 
La Fontaine. ‘Thus, perhaps, a thin volume might be extorted 
from a work which is itself a concentrated distillation from 
a large vat of the weak but scented wash of academic 


encomium. T. 





Art. VIII. Etudes sur La Fontaine, &c.; i.e. Studies on La 
Fontaine ; preceded by an unpublished Eulogy on hin, by the late 
M. Gaillard, of the French Academy. 8vo. pp. 480. Paris. 
1812.’ Imported by De Boffe. Price 12s. sewed. 


TH French have not hitherto given to the European public 
many annotated editions of their classical writers. An 
attempt was made in 1711 to illustrate Rabelais with a glossary 
and notes, but the enterprize was dedicated to our Lord Raby 
Wentworth. Yet most writers require and all writers gain by 
a skilful commentary. Allusions occur to incidents which the 
memory, and to passages which the erudition, are beginning to 
neglect; and concerning the life, the times, the studies, of an 
author, 
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author, as much ought to be recorded as is requisite for the 
understanding of his composition. It is with pleasure that we 
announce to our readers these Etudes sur La Fontaine, or Notes 
prepared for a new edition of his Works. 

This separate publication of Notes, before they are attached 
to the text of the author whom they expound, appears to us 
of good example, and to deserve repeated imitation. The 
Notes will find reviewers, and other commentators: many of 
them will in consequence be discussed, enlarged, and cor- 
rected ; and the right interpretation of an obscure passage, the 
real precedent of fable or of style which is secretly imitated, 
or the forgotten literature which had been consulted, will thus 
be ascertained by a sort of common and public consent. In- 
stead of an anarchy of suppositions, and of pedantic hostile 
contradictions, as in the variorum notes to Shakspeare, we 
shall obtain only the critical result, and its motives; and we 
shall hear the Judge summing up his charge, without the fatigue 
of listening to a rabble of opposite and vulgar testimony. How 
often have the English been obliged to purchase the entire text 
of Shakspeare, when a single volume of notes would have 
sufficed to establish the relative rank of Stevens, Malone, 
and Reid. 

Three commentators contribute to this fasciculus, or bundle, 
of notes and illustrations; viz. M. Gaillard, the author of 
the biographical eulogy prefixed ; M. Chamfort, who had pre- 
pared for the booksellers a new edition of La Fontaine’s fables, 
and had so far provided a perpetual commentary; and M. 
P.L.§ t, (such is the designation here given, which we 
know not how to complete,) who is intrusted with Chamfort’s 
papers, who intends to proceed with the task of editing the 
works of La Fontaine, and who here pours out both Chamfort’s 





x } port-folio and his own. 


The Irish Abbé Gros/ey first set on foot the project of editing 
La Fontaine. In 1775, he read, before the academy of Nancy, 
a dissertation on the sources of that author’s fables, and 
pointed out the use there made of Camerarius and Nevelet. 
This beginning was followed up by the Abbé Guillon; who, 
under the title La Fontaine et tous les Fabulistes, collected much 
curious and recondite matter concerning the antiquities of 
fable-writing, which may be useful to the future editor 
of our Gay. 

Of all these earlier rills, the present author avails himself, 
and unites them into a single canal. An engraving of La 
Fontaine's dwelling at Chateau Thierry serves as frontispiece. 
An alphabetic list follows, of the authors who have written con- 
cerning him, with references to those portions of their several 
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works in which the panegyric, or the criticism, or the illus- 
tration, of this celebrated fabulist is to be found. Next occurs 
a bibliographical description of all the successive editions of 
La Fontaine which have come to the publisher’s knowlege 5 
and of the statues, portraits, and engravings that have been 
made of him. More than twenty distinct impressions or pub- 
lications of the fables are enumerated : from which we find that 
an English translation of them by one Robert Thompson was 
printed at Paris in 1806. 

The eulogy of M. Gaz/lard was pronounced before the Aca- 
demy of Marseilles in 1776. Though eloquent, it requires a 
minute knowlege of the biographical particulars of La Fon- 
taine’s life to be thoroughly understood and enjoyed. 


“© Son art de plaire, et de n’y penser pas,” 


is well displayed. His bonhomie was divertingly amiable; and 
his attachment in adversity to his friend Fouguet (the supposed 
man with the iron-mask) is deservedly praised : in defiance of 
the intolerant Colbert, the poet endeavoured to interest the 
monarch and the public, in behalf of a dismissed courtier 
under persecution. To his wife, whom it is thought he de- 
scribes in the fable Le Mal Marié, he did not behave with such 
exemplary fidelity. His piety is said to have approached su- 
perstition ; and the son of Racine relates that the author of 
Joconde was found on his death-bed armed with a hair-shirt, 
—armée dun cilice. Admitting the fact, we may still ques- 
tion the priest’s interpretation of it: persons, who live some- 
what licentiously, are subject to a pruriginous state of the skin, 
to a formication of the reins, for which a hair-shirt is the best 
remedy; and on this account La Fontaine may possibly have 
worn it, as well as certain monks, who preferred the pretext of 
mortification. . 

To these preliminaries, succeed specific annotations; and 
first on the Grasshopper and the Ant. Rousseau’s critique in the 
Emilius is discussed, and enfeebled. Next follow criticisms, 
not on the morality, but on the literary execution of the fable; 
and Voltaire, D’ Alembert, Chamfort, all agree that it is not for- 
tunate. Then comes the history of the fable, which is shewn 
to have been negligently borrowed from Dreux du Radier, who 
thus gives it: 

“6 Tout P été chanta la Cigale, 
Et P hyver elle eut la faim rdle ; 
Demande 2 manger au Fourmi: 
ue fais tu tout P été ? —Je chante. 
— Il est hyver, danse, fainéante. 
Apprens des bétes, mon amy.” 


Then 
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Then follows a ridiculous imitation of this fable in an echo 
of Fumars: 


sé J’ ai tout mangé, dit Claude, accours, 6 Providence! 
Providence se tut, mais Decho reprit : danse.” 





Retif de la Bretonne successfully brought on the theatre of the 
Odéon, a dramatic poem with this,very title, La Cigale et la 
Fourmi. It is a comedy in one act, which exhibits analagous 
human characters: a lover is in the place of the grasshopper, 
and is rejected by the father of his mistress, because he has 
cultivated the amiable and not the profitable qualities. 

All the fables are successively reviewed in like manner, with 
much of critical inquiry, and less of antiquarian research: but 
amusing matter of various kinds is attached to the text. Fables 
constitute heavy reading; and the interruption of notes is in 

uch circumstances peculiarly welcome. 

The oldest fables are those which occur in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, as of Jotham, and of Nathan. Quintilian says | (Instit. 
Orator. V.c. 11.) that to Hesiod we owe the collection of 
fables which bears the name of AXsop. It included the fable 
of the Hedge-hog offering to drive away the flies from the Fox, 
which Aristotle quotes, — the fable of the Eagle and the Beetle, 
which Plutarch quotes, — and the fable of the Lark and her 
young, which Aulus Gellius so beautifully relates. Suidas 
mentions a Rhodian lady, named Myro, who wrote fables; 
and he says that Socrates versified fables: but those which 
Babrius put into Greek iambics seem to have obtained the 
preference. 

Among the Latin writers of this class, Phedrus is chiefly 

h read. On his first nineteen fables, excellent critical remarks 

were published by one of the Lessings, which may be supposed 

i to have furnished a model for the annotations before us. "With . 
| | comprehensive erudition, the different ways in which successive 
| authors have related the same fable are compared 5; and many 
incidental remarks on La Fontaine himself occur, which de- 

served transplantation. : 

: Lessing was no warm admirer of La Fontaine. He thought, 
| with the antients, that the fable belonged to the department of 
| rhetoric rather than to that of poetry: that its allegorical ap- 

, plication is the purpose of the narrative ; and hence that de- 
scriptions form a blemish, and drevity the highest merit of a 
ii. fable. For the sake of this brevity, the fable employs the 
| most familiar animals, which it needs.not describe nor charac- 
| | terize: but our poets (instead of hastening to the point, the 
hi gist, the catastrophe, which isthe lesson,) conduct themselves 
} | like the archer who had a mind to have his bow made fine, - 
carrie 
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carried it toa sculptor; who carved on it, with admirable com- 
pleteness, a decoration quite in costume, viz. a chase: but, 
when the bow came to be tried, it broke, We, too, forget over 
our ornaments the purpose of our fables; and, by these orna- 
ments, we unfit them for that purpose. 

La Fontaine, however, treated the fable as a tale. He uses 
the anecdotes in Esop as themes for narrative poetry, and, 
conscious of his epic facility, endeavours to relate them enter= 
tainingly. He indulges also in conversations of a dramatic 
vivacity, and in descriptions which Buffon might borrow, in 
order to prolong the story agreeably. ‘To. idlers, at least, this 
form of chronicle is welcome ; and surely, in order to under- 
stand the prose-writer, or orator, who concisely applies a fable, 
it is expedient, if not always necessary, to have read beforehand 
the fable at length. ‘The pleasing fabulist tempts such perusal ; 
and this we hold to be a sufficient justification of La Fontaine's 
manner. 

To his successful poems, a high rank in art is due. His 
prologues are often superfluous, and sometimes tedious: but 
the fables themselves are usually attaching and attractive beyond 
those of rival writers. Compare (liv. iil. f..1.) the Miller, his 
Son, and their Ass, with other analogous attempts. How 
skilfully the age, sex, and character of the passengers is varied ; 
how exactly the taunt is adapted to the person criticizing ; 
how lively and how natural is the entire series of dialogue and 
personification! Indeed, this dramatic animation of his actors 
constitutes the peculiar merit of La Fontaine, and may be 
traced not only in those fables, (liv. vil. f. 10.) such as the 
Girl with the Pail of Milk, which introduce human beings, but 
in the Animals sick of the Plague, (liv. vii. f. 1.) or in (liv.1. f.2.) 
the Fox and the Crow, the Frog and the Ox, the Wolf and the 
Dog, &c. ‘The picturesque features, the scenography, (if we 
may use the word) of every piece, may also vie with the 


dialogue for descriptive effect. Watch the flight of the 
Rabbits : 


“ Ces Lapins, qui, sur la bruyere, 
Lieil eveille, Poreille au guet, 
S'égayaient, et de thym parfumaient leur banquet ;” 
pr the peeping of the Mice, who 


“© Mettent le nez 20 air, montrent un peu la téte, 
Puis rentrent dans leur nids 2 rats, 
Puis ressortant font quatre pas, 

y Puis enfin se mettent en quéte.” 


“The Oak and the Reed is throughout a masterly fable, in point 
of diction. a 
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The tales of La Fontaine have not, in our judgment, so high 
a literary value as his fables. ‘They are prolix, and often tire- 
some. We urge not the objections of the moralist to his 
lewdness and libertinsim, but those of the critic to his super- 
fluity and exorbitancy. ‘The decorous and moral story of Le 
Faucon may be commented ; it is one of the best among the 
tales; yet surely in no other language would such slow, drawl- 
ing, empty narration be tolerated: mark especially the dialogue 
at table, while Clitia is dining on the falcon. A Chaucer-like 
exuberance oozes and trickles through every distich; and the 
manner of the good old times is copied not only in the anti- 
quated diction but in the needless garrulity. The ideas, how- 
ever, are few, and eked out with expletives, as in a Greek 
poet.—In chusing the fable of his tales, La Fontaine is not 
habitually fortunate. Many of them are uninteresting and 
vulgar, such as Le Paysan, or Le Diable de Papefiguiere ; and 
few, even of the more heroic, have the merit of a very happy 
construction. In order to support his reputation as a writer 
of tales, a prudent editor would withdraw, from among the 
fables so called, every poem which can be denominated a tale, 
and include them in the latter collection; such as Simonide pre- 
serve, Testament expliqué par Esope, Philoméle et Progné, Le Ber- 
ger et la Mer, Parole de Socrate, La jeune Veuve, Les deux Amis, 
Tircis et Amarante, Democrite et les Abderitains, Les deux Aventu- 
riers, Le Paysan du Danube, Le Philosophe Scythe, L’ Hymenée et 
P Amour, Daphnis et Alcimadure, and the other poems which, 
in many editions, form parts of the twelfth book. How in- 
ferior is the Philemon and Baucis of La Fontaine, to Swift’s 
modernization of the same story! How inferior the whole 
mass of La Fontaine’s Tales to the Fabliaux of Wieland! Still 
an increased proportion of decorous matter would give to the 
mass a greater respectability. 

The Psyche, a narrative in prose, altered from Apuleius, pos- 
sesses a sort of merriness, whichisnot in unison with the elegantly 
graceful character of the incidents and personages. ‘The Ado- 
nisy and the Captivity of Saint Male, narratives in verse, have a 
cold heroic solemnity. Of the comedies, La Coupe Enchantée 
and Le Florentin have some merit; and so has the translation 
of The Eunuch. 

We shall gladly see a new and critical edition of this popu- 
lar writer: butwe recommend the courageous rejection of all the 
doubtful pieces, such as Le Rossignol, which have been rashly 
attributed to him. 
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Art. IX. Histoire générale de PEspagne, &c.3 i.e. A general 
History of Spain, from the earliest Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By G. B. Deprinc. Vol. I. eaten 
an Account of Spain under the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, an 
Romans, to the Termination of the Republican Government at 
Rome. Vol. II. comprizing the Period under the Roman Em- 
perors, and the Gothic Kings, up to the Moorish Conquest. 


8vo. pp. 875. Paris. 1811. Imported by Dulau. Price 
11. 63. 


O"= notice of this work has been delayed by an expecta- 

tion of the arrival of the remaining volumes in this country. 
M. Derrinc pledged himself, in his preface, to comprize the 
whole history in four volumes; an engagement which we find 
some difficulty in reconciling with the extent of space occupied 
by the two that are already published, and with the notice 
that the third volume will reach no farther than the overthrow 
of the Moorish empire. The author, being of German origin, 
is familiar with the literature of his country, and has frequent 
occasion to make references to German authorities. He was 
led to bestow his labours on Spain, as well from the interest 
excited by the contest into which his imperial master so unluckily 
plunged, as by the circumstance of the French having no com- 
plete history of that country in their own language. The 
narratives composed in Spanish, however numerous, are little 
known in the rest of Europe. No writers are more credulous, 
and more disposed to exaggerate, than the Spanish; while their 
ignorance of the literary taste of northern Europe tends to 
deprive their works of the attraction which is necessary for 
general circulation. 

M. Deprinc begins with a recapitulation of the various dif_i- 
culties thatare attendant on the execution of hiswork. The impe- 
rial library of Paris, though extensive, perhaps, beyond any repo- 
sitory of books in the universe, was found very defective in the 
department of Spanish literature; and in the private libraries 
of France, Spanish books are scarcely known, so that it became 
necessary to have recourse to Spain itself. Among the most 
useful writers of that nation, was the learned Masdeu, the 
author of a voluminous history of Spain; in which the most 
attentive investigation of medals, inscriptions, and other monu- 
ments, has been made subservient to the developement of the 
authenticity of narrative. Masdeu was the first Spanish wri- 
ter who thought of connecting an account of the progress of 
civilization with a relation of the acts of government. . Pro- 
lixity; and, to a certain degree, national prejudice, are blemishes 
in his performance: but its merits on the whole are such as 
constitute it a valuable guide to all who aim at a thorough 
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knowlegé of Spanish history. For an earlier period, the clas- 
sical work of fariana deserves to be consulted ; and Ferreras, 
though inferior in elegance to Mariana, has a title to attention 
on the ground of accurate research. ‘The names of these and 
many other writers are introduced in a list prefixed to M. Drep- 
PING’s publication ; and this list is followed by topographical 


observatiqns on Spain, and by a division of the history into four 
epochs : ) 

1st, Entrance of the Romans into Spain. 

2d, Invasion of the Goths. 

3d, Invasion of the Moors. 

4th, Establishment of the Christian kingdoms, and their 
union under one monarch. 

The manners of the inhabitants at the time of the Roman in- 
vasion are thus described : 


¢ The Aborigines of the north and west of Spain seem to have 
owed a great share of their courage to the barrenness of their soil. 
Not finding on their own ground the means of comfortable subsist - 
ence, they descended into the plains cultivated by their peaceable 
neighbours, carried off produce and cattle, and sought a retreat in 
the midst of their woods and mountains. The inhabitants of the 
low country, on the other hand, owed the military habits which they 
possessed to the necessity of defence. In those days, as at pre- 
sent, the Spaniards were neither tall nor robust: but agility supphed 
the want of strength, and enabled them frequently to obtain successes 
over the Romans. ‘They were accustomed to despise the labour of 
cultivation, and to devote themselves to warlike exercises; their 
tournaments bearing, as we learn from medals, a great resemblance to 
the amusements of the same name in succeeding ages. Their arms 
were, for the infantry, two darts, or short lances, and a two-edged 
sword, with a leathern shield of nearly two feet in diameter. The 
cavalry bore a lance of six feet in length, and were remarkable, in 
several provinces, for dexterity in the management of the horse. 
Their food, in mountainous districts, consisted of little else than 
acorns. The oak, known by the name of guercus suber, (in French 
alcornoque,) affords a crop of acorns five times in a year; and the 
length of the fruit is from one to two inches, with a taste not unlike 
that of dried filberts. In the level country, the natives partook of 
a less simple diet ; without, however, departing from those habits of 
sobriety which have been at all times-a conspicuous characteristic of 
the Spaniards. Even at their public entertainments, the use of tables 
was unknown. ‘The guests occupied seats around the wall, yield- 
ing priority of station to age, and rising soon after the repast to join 
in the pantomimic dance. ‘Their ordinary covering was a black 
woollen cloak, called by the Romans sagum. ‘The dress of the 
women had more variety, and was interwoven with flowers.of diffe- 
rent colours: but, in many respects, the lot of the fair sex was as 


‘hard as in other barbarous countries. ‘They were obliged to submit 


to the meanest drudgery, and even to the toilsome labour of the 
| plough. 
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plough. . The dwellings in these ages consisted of a mixture of earth 
and stones, into which were frequently introduced pieces of hard wood, 
a practice not altogether disused at the present day. In the more 
cultivated part of the country, the turrets and other public buildings 
were remarkable for their solidity.’ 


Spain, after it became a Roman province, contributed seve- 
ral names of eminence to the republic of letters. Among these 
may be reckoned Lucan, Martial, the two Senecas, and the 
rhetoricians Julian and Latro.* Lucan was cut off, under the 
terrific tyranny of Nero, at the early age of twenty-six. 
However opinions may differ with regard to his heroic poem as 
a whole, it contains enough of beauty to shew that his educa- 
tion must have been very carefully conducted. He spent his 
youth at Rome, a circumstance in which his case was differ- 
ent from that of Martial; who, being born and educated at 
Bilbilis, did not take up his residence in the metropolitan 
city until the age of one-and-twenty. Having thus passed 
his boy-hood in his native country, and acquired a strong at- 
tachment to it, he leaves traces of keen sensibility on this sub- 
ject in many passages of his poems; a disposition which 
leads his readers to view, with a more indulgent eye, the 
improprieties which he has unfortunately admitted into his 
pages. Seneca was a native of Cordova, and went in his 
youth to Rome; where he became a celebrated pleader, and 
was particularly admired for his strength of memory. The 
two productions of his pen which have remained are cool phi- 
losophic discussions, and convey no idea of his eloquence. 
His son, Lucius Annzus Seneca, might have rivalled his 
father in oratory, had not a predilection for Greek philosophy 
diverted him from the bar, and carried him in some measure 
into political life. It is ascertained that he was for a time in 
favour at court; that he was exiled subsequently into Corsica, 
but recalled to Rome, and appointed preceptor to Nero; and 
finally, that, being condemned to death by his cruel pupil, 
he opened his own veins, and brought to a tragic close a life 
which had been marked by strange revolutions, and not exempt 
from the faults, perhaps the crimes, of a court. His works 
are chiefly philosophical, and have long ceased to occupy a first- 
rate station in literature. M. de /a Harpe has lately expressed 
the following opinion of them: 


“ On comparing the style of Seneca with the natural, easy, and 
becoming manner of other philosophers, we discover that his grandeur 
is of a false kind. At first, his appearance is lofty: but he is 
mounted on stilts; and, on a close inspection, he will be found to 





* See also p. 451. of this Appendix. 
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totter on his artificial foundation. His motions are generally forced 
and disagreeable ; it is in vain that he dwells on a contempt of death ¢ 
he says too much on the subject to be sincere. Cicero, on the other 
Hand, treats this topic in its proper place, and seldom notices it 
afterward. The faults of Seneca’s style are similar to his faults 
in reasoning ; they consist in rant, boasting, and an abuse of lan- 


guage ; he may be called a fencer, who spends his force in the empty 


air. 

« Julian, the rhetorician, was an intimate friend of Aulus Gellius, 
and remarkable for his’ extensive erudition in Roman literature. 
Latro has likewise been praised in high terms by Seneca, Quintilian, 
and Pliny. He was a student of great ardour and assiduity ; being 
in the habit of shutting himself up whole days in his closet, and of 
having a person to read to him at meal-time. — In addition to these 
distinguished names, Spain has laid claim to the honour of giving 
birth to Quintilian, Sihus Italicus, Pomponius Mela, and Florus. 
Other countries dispute these pretensions; but the merits of the case 
are of little consequence, because these men, wherever they may have 


been born, received their edueation and were formed to habits of 
literature at Rome.” . 


The peninsula was divided by Augustus into three great pro- 
vinces ; Lusitania, corresponding nearly to the modern Portu- 
gal; Betica, comprehending Andalusia ; and the Tarraconensis, 
under which was comprized a track of country more extensive 
than the two others together, as it included the modern Castiles, 
Valencia, Arragon, Catalonia, Navarre, the Asturias, and everr 
Galicia. Different names were for some time assigned to dif- 
ferent towns, according to the degree of intimacy in their poli- 
tical connection with Rome. ‘The colonia were peopled by 
settlers, generally soldiers, from the Roman territory, the an- 
tient inhabitants being frequently obliged to make room for 
them. They were governed by Roman laws, and retained, 
however distant from home, the rights of Roman citizens. 
The towns or districts called manicipia were differently circum- 
stanced: their inhabitants being governed by their own laws, 
without enjoying the rights of Roman citizens, although ad- 
missible individually to ofices in the metropolis. The towns 
which enjoyed the jus Latit were such as had been peopled by 
inhabitants of Latium, who formed a part of the Roman empire, 
without possessing the rights of Roman citizenship. These 
political privileges were successively extended throughout Spain, 
im proportion as the inhabitants adopted Roman manners. The 
Emperor Otho gave to many Spaniards the right of Roman 
citizenship ; Vespasian conferred the jus Latinum on all Spanislt 
towns; and, finally, Antoninus passed a decree admitting all 
the subjects of his empire to the same rights with Roman 
citizens. 
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The form of magistracy in Spanish towns was similar to 
that of Rome. Each place had its curia, of town-council; and 
duumviri, or two mayors, acting as colleagues, generally for one 
year, but in some districts for five years. The principal towns 

ad magazines of corn; a custom which has been retained, 
under some moidificatioi of circumstances, until the present 
day. ‘The taxes were heavy, as may be inferred from the obli« 
gation of paying to the metropolis the value of the twentieth of 
the corn-crop throughout Spain. A legacy-tax also was exacted 
with considerable rigour. For some time, the provincial go- 
vernors were impowered to fix the value of the twentieth of 
corn, and were guilty of great abuses; and though the senate 
at last took this dangerous prerogative out of their hands, Spain 
continued to experience many of the evils that ate attendant on 
the government of prefects and pro-consuls. These rapacious 
rulers had no scruple in swelling the train of their followers, 
because the expence fell altogether on the people: but sotne went 
farther, and levied contributions oft the districts through which 
they passed. They possessed the dangerous power of regu- 
lating the rate of interest, and became connected with the 
odious tribe of usurers. All these irregularities were contrary, 
indeed, to the directions of government: but the distance from 
Italy enabled the governor to abuse his authority, and a bribe 
to men of interest in the capital was generally successful in 
stifling accusations. ‘The governors even went the length of 
exacting, from the most oppressed provinces, those testimonials 
of popular gratitude, of which an example had first been given 
in the case of a few benevolent rulers. The grant of public 
money, the erection of statues, and the dispatch of solemn des 
putations to Rome in honour of these artful tyrants, were far 
ther contrivances for popularity, to which the terror of military 
power forced the Spaniards, like the other subjects of Rome, 
to submit. 

The plan of M. Deprine’s book will be best comprehended 
by a brief abstract of its contents. 

Vol. I. Book i. Description of Spain. — Book ii. State of 
Spain before the arrival of the Romans. — Book iii. Spain 
under the Romans; — Progress of its Conquest by the Ro- 
mans ; —~ War of Sertorius; — War of Cesar and Pompey. 

Vol. II. Book iv. Spain when reduced into a Roman 
Province ; — its civil and moral Condition; — the Introduc« 
tion of Christianity. — Book v. Spain under the Goths; — 
Invasion and Progress of the northern Nations ;—Series of 
Gothic Kings ;—— Overthrow of the Power of the Goths; — 
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Establishment of several independent States in Spain; — 
Civil and moral Condition of Spain in the time of the Goths. 
Considerably more erudition is manifested in this account of 
Spain, than in many of the works which are called forth from 
the Parisian press by the recent, and; as we may now say, tem- 
pozary interest of the topic. M. Drprinc, however, seems 
to undertake too many subjects * to bestow on them the care 
and attention which are requisite to obtain lasting reputation ; 
and his preface has no little tendency to excite a suspicion 
that he belongs to the book-making fraternity. We regret, 
likewise, that so large a number of his pages has been devoted 
to an account of barbarous periods; a circumstance which, 
joined to the erroneous views on the state of society that are 
entertained by the author, (Vol.I. p.106, &c.), leads us to 
apprehend that he has no correct conception of the progressive 
advance of civilization. The division of his history into four 
volumes, in correspondence with the epochs of the four prin- 
cipal changes in Spain, without adequate attention to the supe- 
rior importance of the last period, comes farther in support of 
this ungracious conclusion. After all, however, the book will 
be found to contain much curious matter; and a larger pro- 
portion of such works would not fail to have the effect of 
raising the public estimate of the Paris press. 





Art. X. Mémoires de la Classe des Sciences, &c.; i.e. Memoirs 
of the National Institute of France, Vols. VII.—X. 


[ Art. continued from our last Appendix. ] 


F resume our report of the papers relative to Natural. 
History, Mepicine, Cuemisty, &c., in the first part of 
the Seventh Volume. | 
Memoir on the Affinity of Bodies for Light, and particularly on the 
refractive Power of the different Gases. By MM.Biotrand Araco.—~ 
The principal object of this paper is to ascertain by experiment 
the action which the different gaseous substances exercise on 
light, as manifested by the refraction which the luminous ray 
experiences in passing across them. ‘The authors observe that 
some ‘experiments were formerly made on this subject b 
Hauksbée, who viewed an object through a prism, first filled 
with air, and afterward in the state of vacuum, and compared 
its apparent elevation under these different circumstances: 
but, at the period at which these experiments were performed, 
that degree of accuracy was not practised which is now found 
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to be indispensable in such researches. ‘They enter on the sub- 
ject by giving a detail of the means which they employed to 
insure correctness in their results; and indeed nothing appears 
to have been defective, either in their instruments or in their 
manner of employing them. As a preliminary step, they 
commenced by examining with great minuteness the relative 
gravity of the gases, and also that of mercury as compared to 
air. In order to comprehend fully the nature and object of 
their experiments, it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
meaning which they attach to the term refractive power. ~ 


‘ We do not mean,’ they say, ‘ by refractive power simply the 
deviation produced in the luminous ray: it is not the angle which 
measures this deviation, but it is the total increase of the square of 
the velocity, or the real force of light after it has experienced all the 
action of the transparent body. , If the function of the distance which 
expresses the action of bodies on light was of the same form in all, and 
only differed in each in proportion to the product of their density and 
of a constant co-efficient depending on their nature, the quantity which 
we call the refractive power of a body would be in proportion to its 
attractive force for light: but in all cases it is the sum of all the 


actions exercised by the body, multiplied by the element of the space 
and by the density.’ 


‘The experiments are then detailed, and their results are ar- 
ranged in the form of tables; the first of which exhibits the 
experiments on the passage of light from a vacuum into air ; 
the second contains the experiments on the different gases ; 
and in the third table we have the deductions from the pre- 
ceding facts. ‘The gases employed were oxygen, hydrogen, 
azot, ammoniac, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, and the 
same gas with a larger proportion of carbon. Supposing atmos- 
pherical air to be as 1, the refractive powers of the other gases 
are represented by the following numbers: 0.86161, 6.61436, 
1.03408, 2.16851, 1.00476, 2.09270, 1.81860. Oxygen, 
therefore, seems to be of all bodies that which refracts the least, 
and hydrogen the most: the refractive power of the latter being 
six times and a half as great as that of the former. The authors 
found that the refractive power of air and of the other gases, 
from the greatest degree of rarefaction to the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, is for each gas, the temperature remaining 
the same, exactly proportional to its density ; and the same rule 
seems to prevail even when the air is artificially condensed. 
‘The presence of water in the atmosphere does not appear to 
affect its refractive power. 

The authors make some very ingenious observations on 
the composition of bodies, from calculating the refractive power 
of the gases which enter into their composition 3 for they re- 
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mark that the refractive power of the compound should not 
differ from that of the substances which compose it, unless 
there be a considerable degree of condensation. ‘This conclusion 
was verified by the refraction of atmospheric air and of ammo- 
hiac, which agreed with that which should result from the re- 
fraction of their component parts. The refractive power of 


‘water is indeed greater than that of its component parts: but 


this deviation is attributed to the condensation which its ele- 
ments experience. ‘The refractive powers of oil, alcohol, and 
gum, nearly agree with what should result from their chemical 
composition: the refraction of the diamond does not coincide 
with the idea that it consists entirely of carbon, but would 
lead us to suppose that hydrogen enters into its composition, 
The train of reasoning employed by the authors affords a very 
happy example of the application of different branches of science 
to the illustration of the same object, and displays much genius 
as well as patient research, 

To the body of the essay are attached three learned notes, of 
considerable length, illustrative of some of the points treated in 
the text. The first is on the measure of the refractive angle of 
the prism; the second contains the formule to determine the 
refractive powers of gases, from observations made with the 
prism ; and the third consists of the determination of the baroe 
metrical co-efhicient of the formula of Lap/ace, from the pro- 
portional densities of air and mercury, 


Part II. 


Memoir on Pullets’ Eggs, considered as an Article of Commerce; 
and on the Method of preserving them. By M. PARMENTIER.— 
Although this memoir is not destitute of useful information, it 
is on the whole not very interesting ; nor is the information, 
which it does contain, exactly of that kind which would appear 
best adapted for a learned society. It is divided into two parts 5 
first, observations on the management of poultry ; and, second, 
on the best method of keeping eggs. The plan recommended 
is that which was suggested by Reaumfur ; and which consists 
in excluding the action of the air from the egg, by covering the 
shell with some unctuous substance. 

Analysis of the Juice of the —— (Carico papoya.) By M. 


VavUQuELin.—A quantity of this peculiar substance was re- 


ceived from the Isle of France, some of it in the form of a white 
brittle moss, which had been dried in the sun ; and another 
portion in the liquid state, having been kept in a clasely-corked 
phial. The analysis was conducted with the accustomed accu- 
racy of the author, and discovered that the constituent to which 
this juice owes most of its peculiar properties, especially its 
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tendency to putridity, is a large portion of a highly animalized 
substance, much resembling albumen. This substance is coa- 
gulated by heat, and, when dried, is converted into a kind of 
horn, exactly resembling the membranous parts of animals, and 
similarly affected by chemical re-agents. 

Analysis of the Beryl of Saxony ; in which M. Tromsdorff has 
announced the Existence of a new Earth, which he has called 
Agustine. By the Same.—The experiments of Tromsdorff, 
in which he had stated the existence and properties of 
Agustine, were repeated and confirmed by Richter, and were 
generally supposed to be correct: but M. VaugugExin felt 
some doubts respecting their accuracy ; and, on examining the 
mineral, he found that the supposed new earth was nothing 
more than the phosphate of lime. 

Comparative Analysis of different Kinds of Alum. By the Same. 
—M. VaugueExin here observes that all manufacturers, who 
employ alum, agree in giving the preference to the Roman 
alum, but that it was not known in what respects it differed 
from the same salt that was manufactured in other places. He 
examined the composition of different specimens of alum, and 
compared it with the Roman: but the difference was so very 
inconsiderable as in his opinion not to account for the pre- 
ference which is given to it. ‘The quantities of alumine, of 
| sulphuric acid, and of potash, were found to be the same: but 
the alum manufactured in France, Germany, and England con- 
tained some particles of sulphate of ammoniac and of iron. 

Essays on a Species of Coin which might be substituted for brass 
and copper Coins, not having the Inconveniences which belong to them, 
and affording a greater Security against Counterfeits andthe Debase- 
ment of the Coin. By M. Guyton.— Objections are made 
against copper coins, as being extremely inconvenient from their 
weight ; silver coins of small value are so minute as to be easil 
lost ;.and the plan of alloying the more valuable metals, in 
order to increase their bulk, is undesirable, as opening a door 
for counterfeits and frauds.of different kinds. ‘To remed 
these inconveniences, M. Guy Ton proposes that the coin should 
be composed of a ring of copper, inclosing a central piece of 
silver. ‘This would form a circulation of small value, which, 
without being inconveniently wa would be sufficiently 
large not to be easily lost, and (he thinks) would not be sub- 
ject to be counterfeited. . 

Experiments on the comparative Nature of fresh Ivory, of fossil 
Ivory, and of the Enamel of the Teeth. By MM. Fourcroy and 
Vavouerin.—Morichini, an Italian chemist, had been said to 
have detected in all these substances a considerable quantity of 
fluoric acid, but the discovery was not confirmed by the ex- 
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periments of the present authors. In the fossil ivory alone 
they found it to exist, in a small quantity, and not at all in the 
other substances. 

Observations on the crystallized Fossil martial Blue. ByM.Sace. 
— The author here gives an account of ‘some specimens of this 
substance, one of which was found in the bed of an antient 
canal, intermixed with a ligneous turf; and another, which 
came from Siberia, was mixed with fossil shells. _ It is generally 
obtained in situations in which the decay of organized substances 
has been going forwards. 

Memoir on the Employment of the Amianthus in China. By the 
Same. —Small stoves are commonly used in China, which the 
author found to consist principally of amianthus. He conceives 
that, in order to form them, the mineral is reduced to small pieces, 
and that it is then mixed up with some kind of mucilaginous 
matter, the nature of whichis unknown. We are informed that 
a specimen of paper was made of amianthus in France, which 
received the ink; and which, M. Sace suggests, might be 
usefully employed for some particular purposes, when the pre- 
servation of the writing was of great importance. 

Memoir on the Composition of some antient Stuffs taken from tavo 
Tombs of St. Germain-des-prés ; with Details to serve as a Com- 
mentary on the Chapter of Pliny respecting Wool. By M. Des- 
MAREST. — This is a long, a learned, and not an uninteresting 
paper. It is divided into four parts: 1st, an account of the 
substances which were found, consisting of different articles of 
dress or ornament ; 2d, a discussion respecting the passages in 
Pliny, which give an account of the manufactures of wool that 
were practised in his time. M. Desmaresrt differs in his inter- 
pretation of them from former commentators and translators,and 
illustrates his explanation by the specimens procured from 
these tombs. In the 3d part, he takes a view of the state of 
the woollen manufactures in antient Gaul, as related by Pliny ; 
and he compares together the modern operations with those 
which were practised in former times. In the 4th, he gives a 
particular account of the manufacture of brocades, and endea- 
vours to shew that a like kind of process was employed by 
the antients: he afterward inquires how far they practised 
any operation similar to that of knitting, and he concludes that 


“It 18 comparatively a modern invention, 


Vor. VIII. 


The Historical part of this volume is considerably more brief 
than that of the former, and the biographical sketches are only 
two in number, viz. that of Lalande, written by M. DELAMBRE, 
and that of Broussonnet, by M. Cuvier. M. Lalande was born 
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at Bourg in 1732: his temper and dispositions appear to have 
been warm and impetuous; and these peculiarities were probably 
increased by the injudicious indulgence of his parents. “While 
yet a child, he exhibited a decided taste for the study of astro- 
nomy ; and although he was destined by his father for the pro- 
fession of the law, he devoted the greatest part of his time to 
the study of his favourite pursuit : in which he had made so 
much progress, that, when only nineteen years of age, he was 
sent to Berlin for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus. 
The incidents of his life consist almost entirely of his different 
publications on astronomical subjects. He appears not to have 
made many original observations, but he always derived the 
greatest possible advantage from those of others. His most 
celebrated work is his History of Astronomy, which must al- 
ways be regarded as a production of the first importance, and 
as having tended most materially to diffuse a knowlege of the 
subject among his contemporaries. He died in the full pos- 
session of his faculties, at the age of 75; and his biographer 
thus sums up his character : 


‘ M. De Lalande was good, humane, and beneficent; he knew 
how to oblige in the most delicate manner, and to find the means of 
disguising his kindness. ‘To serve his friends, he never regarded 
danger, never wanted an occasion, and never feared to render himself 
importunate. He had a strongly marked character, which gave relief 
both to his virtues and his defects. The latter, indeed, all arose from 
the excess of a commendable quality. In the ardor which induced 
him to diffuse knowlege, he forgot that, for the interest of science, 
we should be careful not to lavish it, and that those only know how 
to profit by instruction who have the courage to seek it. He was too 
greedy of fame: but this greediness has itself powerfully contributed 
to all the good that he has effected. Were we to give him more ¢*r- 
cumspection, more diffidence, and less vivacity, to take from him 
some of his imperfections, and diminish one of his defects, we should 
make him a more ordinary character, and less open to criticism, but 
likewise much less useful.’ 


M. Broussonnet was born at Montpellier in 1761, and very 
early in life displayed a taste for that pursuit in which he after- 
ward acquired so much celebrity. His ardor in the prosecution 
of natural history led him to visit this country, where he ac- 
quired the friendship of Sir Jos. Banks, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. His first publications were 
chiefly on marine animals, but he also wrote some valuable 
memoirs on subjects connected with physiology, and he devoted 
considerable attention to the study of agriculture. He was a 
member of the National Assembly; and, like many others of 
the most respectable part of that body, was one of the intended 
victims to the tyranny of Robespierre. With much difficulty, 
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howeyer, and after having endured great personal hardship, 
he effected his escape to Madrid: but hence he was obliged to 
fly to Lisbon, and finally took refuge in the empire of Morocco. 
"Thus, says M. Cuvier, ‘ the man who had supposed that the 
most civilized people in Europe might give themselves a ra- 
tional government was obliged to seek his personal safety in 
Moroceo |? When the reign of terror ceased, he was recalled 
to his country, and resumed his scientific labours: but they 
were interrupted by an apoplectic seizure, from the first stroke 
of which he partially recovered, but which finally carried him 
off in his 47th year. A curious account is given of the state 
in which he was left after his first attack. His faculties were 
in general restored to their natural character, except his me- 
mory, which was defective only with respect to the names of 
persons or things; and he could with great minuteness and fa- 
cility describe an object or an individual, but was unable to 
recall the name. After death, a large effusion or abscess was 
found on the left side of the brain. 

The Memoirs begin with a paper by M. VEnTENAT, intitled 
© Notice respecting the Plants which will. be published in the last 
jrve Numbers of the Work named Choix des Plantes.’ — This 
work is a continuation of the Jardin de Cels of the same learned 
botanist, the object of which is to give an account of the new 
plants that may be collected by naturalists in different parts of 
the world, or cultivated in the public gardens of Paris. In 
this paper, are introduced several new genera, as well as some 
new species. 

History of some Vaccinations performed at Lucca, in the Months 
of June and July 1806. By M. Hatité.— A minute, and in- 
deed rather a tedious account of some cases of the vaccine dis- 
ease, which were attended with eruptions around the inocu- 
Jated part, and with some little irregularities in its progress and 
‘appearance. ‘The cases are similar to some that have occasion- 
ally occurred in this “ery and, we apprehend, may be re- 
ferred to the influence of the variolus effluvium, which was 
at that time very prevalent in the neighbourhood. The medical 
attendants seem to have taken great pains to ascertain the facts, 
and to have related them with candor; and we do not find that 
any of that unscientific clamour was excited, which has too 
frequently disgraced the writings of some of our countrymen, 
and which is always a most effectual obstacle to the discovery 
of truth. } 

Chemical Examination of the soft Roe or Milt of Fishes. By 
JMM. Fourcroy and VauquE.in. —These celebrated chemists 
have exercised their well-known skill in the examination of the 


ynilt of fishes, and for this purpose they employed that of the 
| Carp. 
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Carp. After having related its most obvious sensible and che- 
mical properties, they noticed the effects produced by com- 
bustion in an open fire, then by distillation in close vessels, 
and afterward by the action of water and of alcohol. It was 
found not to be acid nor alkaline, nor sensibly saline ; it loses 
three-fourths of its weight in drying either by calcination or by 
distillation ; and at a high temperature it is decomposed, and a 
charcoal is left, amounting to 5 per cent. of the original weight, 
which contains phosphoric acid, a small quantity of a peculiar 
kind of oil, together with the carbonat, prussiat, and muriat of 
ammonia. When the temperature is raised, carbonated hydro- 
genous gas is disengaged, and likewise carbonic acid and phos- 
phorus. ‘The action of water on the milt seems to separate it 
into two parts, one of which is described as being similar to 
gelatine, and the other to coagulated albumen: this last con- 
tains the phosphorus; and phosphorus appears to form an 
essential element in the composition of the substance, in the 
same manner with hydrogen, carbon, and azot. ‘The authors 
observe that it would be desirable to examine whether phos- 
phorus enters into the composition of the milt of all kinds of 
fishes; and also to ascertain, if possible, how far this element 
bears a relation to the fecundating power of the animal. 

“Report of a Memoir by M. Decandaolle, on the Nutrition of Vege- 
tables. By MM.Cuaprat, LaBitLarpiére, and Cuvier.—lt is 
here observed that the subject of vegetation should be considered 
under three points of view; the chemical changes which it 
produces, the anatomical structure of the plants, and their 
physiological actions. Of the chemical effects, the most ime 
portant is said to be the production and fixation of carbon, 
which is generally accomplished by the decomposition of 
carbonic acid. It is the reverse of the change induced by 
animals: this consists in generating carbonic acid, which is 
continually expired from the lungs, while vegetables decompose 
the carbonic acid thus formed, and discharge the oxygen. The 
author is then led to inquire how far the functions of digestion, 
respiration, and transpiration, or any thing analogous to them, 
can be said to exist in plants. He admits the analogy, and 
supposes that the fluid received from the ground undergoes a 
proper digestion and assimilation in the vessels of the plants 5 
and that both an aqueous transudation and an emission of gases 
from vegetables take place, which we may compare to the 
transpiration and respiration of animals. A question here arises, 
which is discussed at considerable length, whether the parts 
are nourished and developed immediately by the sap, or by pee 
culiar juices prepared from it. M. Decandelle embraces the 
second opinion, and supports it by many arguments ; but they 
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are of an indirect nature, and do not appear to us very decisive. 
The physiological investigation is perhaps more difficult, but it 
is at the same time more interesting ; viz. what is the source of 
the powers which produce the motions of the vegetable fluids ? 
The author concludes, on this point, that the vegetable pos- 
sesses a vital action, and a proper contractile power which 
assists the different external causes in propelling the fluids along 
the appropriate vessels. With respect to the existence of irri- 
tability in plants, it is considered as in some degree a verbal 
controversy ; if we define irritability to consist in a motion 
which is not produced by mechanical impulse, we must admit 
the existence of such a power in vegetables. — We may infer 
from this report that the author was unacquainted with the late 
productions of the English writers on vegetable physiology. 

Memoir on a Carbonat of Manganese. By M. LELtEvreE.—The 
mineral here described came from Bohemia, mixed with the 
arsenical ore of iron. ‘The quantity of carbonic acid seems to 
have been very considerable, viz. about one-third of the weight 
of the whole. An analysis of a similar kind of mineral from 
Transylvania had been previously made by Lampadius. 

On the Yenite, a new Mineral. By the Same. — We learn 
that this substance was procured by the author from the Isle of 
Elba, and had its name given to it in commemoration of the 
battle of Jena. It was analyzed both by Descotils and by Vau- 
quelin, and appears to consist of the oxyd of iron, constituting 
about { of its weight, of nearly 3 of silex, 12 per cent. of lime, 
together with @q little oxyd of manganese, and a trace of 
alumine. 

Observations on Effusions of Blood into the Pericardium, and ona 
Collection of Pus in this Cavity which was discharged by an Abscess 
above the Clavicle. By M. Sasatier. — Effusions of either 
blood or pus into the pericardium generally prove quickly fatal; 
but the present author has had an opportunity of examining 
some cases after death in which the progress was less rapid. 
The blood is stated in one instance to have oozed from a small 
crevice at the point of the left ventricle, the nature or cause 
of which was unknown. In another case, a rent or cleft was 
found in the aorta, accompanied by an extraordinary enlarge- 
ment of the sheath of the vessel, as well as of the parts about 
the heart ; which appeared to depend on a rupture of the cel- 
lular coat of the artery, producing a kind of aneurysm. In a 
third case, the blood issued from a small opening in one of the 
superficial arteries of the heart. ‘The collection of pus mentioned 
in the title was the consequence of a carditis, or proper inflam- 
mation of the heart, and would appear to be an unequivocal 
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its existence in any particular instance is very difficult to 
recognize. 

Memoir on fungous Excrescences in the intestinal Canal and other 
internal Parts. By M. Porta. —'This memoir commences by 
a case in which, after violent colic pains, constipation of the 
bowels, and general derangement of the health, a fleshy tumour 
was discharged from the intestines, by which all the complaints 
were relieved. ‘The same symptoms however recurred in the 
space of abaut two years, and a tumor was again evacuated: but 
the constitution was too much debilitated, and death ensued. On 
opening the body, a considerable number of fleshy tumors were 
found in the large intestines, attached by pedicles to the mu- 
cous membrane. —The author is led to make some observa- 
tions on the nature of these tumors, and on the means of re- 
moving them when they are situated within the reach of the 
surgeon. He considers them to be diseases of the membrane 
only, to have nothing cancerous in their nature, and, when 
properly removed, to be not liable to return. 

’ Report of a manuscript Work of M. André, intitled, “ A Theory 
of the actual Surface of the Earth.” By MM. Havy, Leriévre, 
and Cuvier. — A considerable part of this paper is occupied by 
some very judicious observations on the general study of geo- 
logy, and particularly on the premature and indiscrete use of 
hypothesis in this science. Geology, the authors remark, is 
almost the only part of natural philosophy in which we still 
proceed on the old plan, of forming systems before we have 
acquired a knowlege of facts ; and they point out a considerable 
number of individual subjects of inquiry, not one of which is 
yet understood, but which are absolutely necessary to be deter- 
mined before we can advance a single step in forming a theory. 
Learned societies, they observe, should act respecting this in the 
same manner as respecting all other branches of natural philo- 
sophy; they should encourage those who state positive facts, but 
keep an absolute silence with regard to systems. —M. André’s 
work is divided into two parts, the firstof which is descriptive, and, 
from the character giveh of it by the reporters, seems to possess 
great merit. ‘They indeed pass on it the highest commendation, 
when they say that it is written very much in the manner of 
Saussure’s travels among the Alps. It consists of a minute and 
faithful account of the different observations made by the author 
himself in Swisserland, and in the S. W. of France. The re- 
porters are very brief respecting the hypothetical part of the 
work : but it appears that the author agrees with De/uc in con- 


sidering the present arrangement of the surface of the earth as 
comparatively of late formation. 
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Report of a new Machine invented by MM. Niepce, and called 

them Fyreolophorus. By MM. BertHoLver and CarnotT. ~ 
The object of this invention is to produce a moving power, 
capable of being employed in vatious mechanical purposes ; 
which is effected by means of the expansion of air by heat. A 
metallic reservoir is filled with a portion of air, a small quantity 
of a combustible substance is introduced, and is immediately 
inflamed ; the air of course expands, and escapes through an 
Opening, where it encounters a piston; which it raises with a 
cértain degree of force, and thus puts the machine into action. 
The reporters do not profess to give more than a mere outline 
of the nature of the invention, and it appears to be intitled to 
the praise of ingenuity: but we cannot pretend to determine 
how far it is likely ever to become practically useful. 

Discovery of a new vegetable Principle in the Juice of the Aspas 
vagus. By MM. VauQueE.in and Rosiguet.— A quantity of 
the juice of the asparagus having been concentrated by evapor- 
ation, some crystallized matter was found in it, which forms the 
subject of this paper. On examination, these crystals did not 
appear to partake of the nature of an acid, nor of an alkali, nor 
of a neutral salt, but to consist of hydrogen, carbon, and pro- 
bably a little azot, and to constitute (as was supposed) one of 
the immediate products of vegetation. Whether it be peculiar 
to the asparagus, or whether it be a vegetable principle con- 
tained in different plants, is a point not yet ascertained. 

Comparative Experiments on the Titanium of France and the 
Oisanite or Anatase. By M. Vauguetin.—tThe Oisanite, or ana- 
tase, although known to contain titanium, had been supposed to 
be a mineral of 4 specifically different nature : but the object of 
M. VauQuELIN’s experiments is to prove that it is simply an 
ore of titanium, and owes its peculiar properties to the mixture 
of a small quantity of iron. 

Results of Observations and the Construction of Tables to deters 
amine the Probability of the Cure of the Insane. By M. PrntL. — 
The author of this paper is so well known for the attention 
which he has bestowed on the treatment of insanity, that every 
thing which he writes on this subject must be received with 
confidence. He observes that, in conducting the cure of any 
disease, or in estimating the probability of recovery, we should 
place little dependence on the accounts of individual cases, but 
draw our conclusions from the comparison of great numbers 
taken indiscriminately; a proposition to the truth of which 
every one must assent, though it has been generally disregarded. 
His own situation is very favourable for acquiring the kind of 
experience which it is the object of his paper to. recommend 


and he seems to have taken the full advantage of it. In the 
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$pace of nearly four years, he had the management of above 
1000 patients ; and from this number he deduces his general 
conclusions and forms his tables. A part of these were cases 
of idiotism, which probably depend on some original cause of 
deficiency, and are seldom relieved: but, in the remainder, 
which compose the greatest portion of the whole, the probability 
of cure is very considerable. Out of 814 patients, 444 were 
cured; and when it is considered that in many of these the 
disease had been of long standing, and had undergone previous 
treatment, the chance of success in recent cases is greatly in- 
creased. It would appear that, in France, as well as in this 
country, the management of the insane has experienced the 
greatest improvement in the last half century. 

Memoir onthe Analysis of Hair. ByM.V avguetin.—According 
to the analysis of this able chemist, the animal matter which forme 
the basis of the hair consists of animal mucilage in a state of de- 
siccation. ‘This term has indeed been generally used in rather 
a vague sense, and is not defined with sufficient accuracy in the 
present paper: but it is said to be something different from 
either albumen or gelatin. Several substances are inixed with or 
diffused through this mucus 5; some of an oily, some of a me- 
tallic, and others of a saline, or earthy nature. M. VaugueE- 
LIN made many experiments to ascertain the cause of the dif- 
ference of colour in different kinds of hair, which he concludes 
to depend on the variously-colored oils that enter into their 
composition. In black hair, this was of the ‘appearance and 
consistence of bitumen; in ced hair, of a red color; and in 
very light hair, nearly transparent. “A quantity of sulphur was 
found mixed with the oil. 

Observations on the Dispersion of the Light of Lamps by means 
of Screens of ground Glass, Stuffs of Silk, &c., with the Description 
of anew Lamp. By Count Rumrorp.— We believe that the 
experiments detailed in this paper, and the application that has 
been made of them by the author to the improvement of lamps, 
are well known to most of our readers, because a translation of 
the paper appeared in one of our English journals very soon 
after it had been read to the Institute. ‘The most important 
fact ascertained is that which respects ground or scratched glass, 
that, although it disperses the rays of light which proceed from 
any luminous body, it does not in fact intercept any part 
of them. ‘The light is therefore brought to the eye ina less 
concentrated state, and is in course less likely to injure or op- 
press the vision. 

Experiments and Observations on the cooling of Fluids in Vessels 
of Porcelain, gilt or not gilt. By the Same.—This active philoso- 
pher here remarks that it is often curious and useful to inquire 
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how far popular opinion is correct on subjects connected with 
‘the practice of. the arts of life. It is the common idea that 
tea is prepared to more advantage in metallic tea-pots than in 
those of earthen-ware ; and although he formerly thought that 
this was an erroneous prejudice, he now finds, by accurate 
experiment, that a vessel with a metallic surface is a worse 
conductor of heat, and therefore will be more suitable for the 
preparation of any beverage which is made With hot water. 
This circumstance depends on the general fact which has been 
discovered, that the nature of the surface,of a body has a very 
powerful effect in promoting or retarding the transmission of 
caloric. After some observations on the fact, the Count pro- 
ceeds to give an hypothetical explanation of the cause ; which 
he founds on his system that temperature does not depend on 
the accumulation or deficiency, of a subtile fluid, or matter of 
heat, but on a peculiar kind of motion that is excited among 
the particles of bodies. 

Extract from a Memuir on the Analysis of some Mines of Bog- 
Iron Ore in Burgundy and Franche-Comté ; to which is added the 
Examination of the Casts and of the Scorie which proceed from 
them. By M. Vauquetin.—A perfect knowlege of the ope- 
rations of working and refining iron-ores can be obtained only 
by examining the results of every part of the process: first of 
the ore itself, next of the different fluxes and kinds of fuel 
that are employed, of the metal as it first comes from the fur- 
nace, of the metal after it has undergone the process of re- 
fining, and, lastly, of the dross or scoriz. ‘The present author 
applies this method of examination to five different cases in 
which the metal is formed from bog-ores; and the following 
are some Of his most important results. ‘These ores all con- 
tain silex, alumine, lime, the oxyd of manganese, phosphoric 
acid, magnesia, and chromi¢ acid; and, with the exception 
of nickel, they afford very nearly the same ingredients as the 
meteoric stones. A considerable part of these extraneous sub- 
“stances remains in the metal as it first proceeds from the fur- 
nace, and probably is the cause of the brittleness of cast iron. 
During the process of refining, most of these substances are 
separated, and are found in the dross or sublimed into the 
chimneys of the furnaces. In iron of good quality, after it 
has been purified, traces of these substances are still per- 
ceptible; which it would be desirable entirely to remove, 

‘because they still tend to give to the metal some degree of 
brittleness. 

Notice: respecting the Existence of Platina in the Silver Mines 

of Guadalcanal, in Estramadura. By the Same. — It is the object 


of this paper to announce the discovery of the fact mentioned 
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in the title. The proportion of platina in these mines varies 
from 10 to 2 per cent., and it seems to be not an essential part 
of the ore, but to be dispersed through it in the form of threads. 
The ore contains also copper, lead, antimony, iron, sulphur, 
and arsenic: but it does not appear that any of the four new 
metals exist in it which Dr. Wollaston and Mr. Tennant dis- 
covered in the platina from South America. 

Report on the Cloths manufactured at Montelieu, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Carcassonne. By MM. Fourcroy and Desmarest. 
— We need not dilate on this nor on the next paper, viz. 

Report on a new Stocking-frame presented by M. Dautry. By 
MM. Coutoms and DresmMareEsrT. 

Memoir on the different Species of Oaks which grow in France, 
and on those that are foreign to the Empire which are cultivated 
in the Gardens and Nurseries in the Neighbourhood of Paris ; also 
on the general and particular Cultivation of each. By M. Bosc. 
—This writer seems to be well acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes, and treats it both as a man of science and as 
a man of practical experience. He describes, in the whole, 
so kinds of oaks, which he conceives have a claim to be re- 
garded as distinct varieties; out of which, 14 are natives of 
France. The directions for the culture and management of 
oaks are very minute and judicious, but are too prolix to be 
extracted. 

Part II. 

Memoir on the Effects of Humidity and Warmth on atmosphe- 
rical Refraction. By M. Bror.—In the paper on atmospherical 
refraction which was written by this author in conjunction with 
M. Arfago, and of which we have already given some account, 
it was stated that the presence of water in the atmosphere does 
not affect its refractive power; and this conclusion being of 
great importance in a variety of physical inquiries, M. Bror 
determined to ascertain the fact with a greater degree of atten- 
tion, and by the aid of more direct experiments. He also en- 
tered into a minute investigation of another question connected 
with the former, viz. whether a difference of temperature pro- 
duced any alteration in the refractive power of the air, more than 
such as might be resolved into the effect of a change of density. 
The means adopted to determine these points seem to have 
been very ingeniously planned, and we have no doubt that they 
were very carefully executed. ‘The nature of the instruments 
employed, and of the experiments performed, is described at 
full length; and the general conclusion 1s the same which had 
been before advanced, that the atmospheric refraction is affected 
solely by the density of the air, independently of any differ- 
App. Riv. VoL. Lxx. -Mm ence. 
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ence in its humidity or temperature. — This paper does great 
credit to the talents of M. Bror as an experimentalist. 

Some Remarks on the membranous Concretions, or false Mem- 
branes, which are formed in different Parts of the Body; and on the 
Diseases which may produce them, or to which they may give 
Occasion. By M. Porrat.—The false membranes, -as the 
author calls them, which form the subject of this paper, con- 
sist of those effusions of a serous or glutinous nature, which 
are occasionally formed on the surface of the external cavities 
of the body, and are the consequence of inflammation or other 
diseases attacking the membranes that line these cavities; and 
they are supposed, when formed, to give rise to different com- 
plaints, by their mechanical obstruction to the due exercise of 
some of the animal functions. A membrane of this kind, ef- 
fused on the trachea, is conjectured to produce the most urgent 
symptoms of croop; it is also formed in violent cases of 
cynanche and pneumonia, in inflammations of the  sto- 
mach, and more particularly of the intestinal canal. These 
effusions of serous matter are not unfrequently evacuated from 
the body, and were formerly imagined to consist of a portion of 
the membrane itself, which composed the natural lining of the 
parts whence they were discharged. ‘This, however, has been 
long known not to be the case; and although their chemical 
nature is still undetermined, with respect to their formation, 
ret the ideas commonly entertained concerning them are pro- 
bably not far from the truth. M.Porra’s paper contains 
many sensible remarks: but we think that it might with ad- 
vantage have been compressed into a smaller compass. 

Experiments and Observations on the mutual Adkesion of the 
Molecules of Water. By Count Rumrorp.—-This paper, like 
some others of the same author that were presented to the 
Institute, was likewise transmitted by him to Mr. Nicholson’s 
Journal, and has in that way become known to the English 
reader. We may therefore be excused from giving any parti- 
cular account of the experiments, which are, as usual, marked 
with simplicity and ingenuity: but we must hesitate in ad- 
mitting the existence of the films, which are supposed to be 
formed at the surfaces of different fluids, and to act an im- 
portant part in causing various bodies to float on them. 

Researches on the slow Progress of the spontaneous Mixture f 
certain Liquids disposed to unite chemically, when they are put simply 
in contact with each other. By the Same. — A solution of com- 
mon salt had a stratum of pure water poured on it, anda 
single drop of the oil of cloves was suspended between the two 
fluids; its specific gravity being greater than that of pure 
water but less than that of the saline solution. . As the fluid 
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mixed, the drop of oil changed its situation, and thus an op- 
portunity was offered for observing the progress of their mix- 
ture. It was in fact found to be very slow, notwithstanding 
the chemical affinity which the fluids possessed for each other. 
The explanation of the cause is left as an object for future 
inquiry. 

Memoir on the Tumors which are formed by the Accumulation 
of Bile in the Gall-Bladder. By M. Sapatier. — We are here 
presented with an account of the enlargements of the gall- 
bladder which have been occasionally-observed, when it be- 
comes so much distended as to be felt externally like a tumor 
in the left side of the abdomen. Such cases are on record, 
although rare; and it is necessary, in a practical point of 
view, that their possibility should be ascertained and borne in 
mind by the medical attendant, because the means that might 
be adopted to remove collections of matter of a different kind 
would in these cases be useless, or even injurious. 

, Observations on the Family to which we must refer the Genera 
Samyda and Casearia, with a Description of some new Species of 
these two Genera. By M. VenTENAT. —The plants that are 
classed under these names have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, with respect to the place which they ought to occupy in 
the general sytem. The present author displays his usual critical 
acumen in their diagnosis, and describes them with his wonted 
accuracy. 

Considerations on the Nature and Treatment of some Hereditary 
or Family Diseases. By M. Porta. — We must admit that 
this paper contains many sensible remarks, but, like the for- 
mer from the same pen, it might have been advantageously com- 
pressed. It discusses at some length the general question re- 
specting the existence of hereditary diseases ; a point which 
most of our readers will be surprized to hear has been contro- 
verted. From the general resemblance, and still more from 
the malconformation or defects in the external parts of the 
body, which are apparent to every one, M. PorTAL argues in 
favour of the probability of internal resemblances in the struc- 
ture of minute organs ; which, it is supposed, may lay a found- 
ation for a similarity in the state and condition of the funce 
tions of the body, and consequently of its diseases. The 
cause is next investigated; and here we find the author at- 
tempting to derive all hereditary complaints from one source, 
viz. the operation of a rickety or scrophulous habit of body. 
Some ingenuity is displayed in the method by which he thus 
endeavours to deduce so great a variety of affections from the 
action of one cause, but we are not disposed to give our full 


assent to the speculation. | at 
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Memoir on the chemical Analysis of the Onion. By MM. 
Fourcroy and Vavuguetin. — These indefatigable experi- 
mentalists have here given a new proof of their analytical skill, 
in the examination of the chemical formation’ of the onion. 
They find it to contain eight different constituents : 


‘ 1. A white, acrid, volatile, and odoriferous oil. 2. Sulphur, 
which appears to be combined with the volatile oil, and to impart to 
it by this combination the foetid and disagreeable odor which distin- 
guishes it. 3. A very considerable quantity of saccharine matter, 
which does not appear to be of a crystallizable nature. 4. A great 
quantity of mucilage analogous to gum Arabic. 5. A vegeto-animal 
matter, coagulable by heat, which gives much ammoniac by distilla- 
tion, and. which is of the nature of gluten. 6. Phosphoric acid, in 
part free, and in part united to lime; and also aceticacid. 7. A so- 
Juble citrate of lime, in small quantity. 8. A very tender fibrous or 
parenchymatous substance, in which, notwithstanding repeated ablu- 
tions, a small quantity of vegeto-animal matter remains.” 


[Lo be continued.) 





Art. XI. Reise durch Norwegen und Lappland, &c.; i.e. Travels 
through Norway and Lapland. By Lrorotp Von Bucu, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
pp- 486. and 406. Berlin. 1810. 


| Devices more than a year has elapsed, since we had the satis- 

faction of announcing to our readers the celebrated Linné’s 
account of his tour in Lapland *; and we are now about to 
introduce to their acquaintance a recent traveller through the 
same inhospitable districts, who is also a naturalist, of less 
note indeed than the Swedish philosopher, yet of considerable 
respectability as a mineralogist and geologist. ‘The route pur- 
sued by M. Von Bucu coincides only in part with that which 
was chosen by Linné: but it extends much farther, and comprizes 
the whole of Norway, together with its islands, as well as 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapland. ‘To the natural philosopher, 
those parts of the globe are decidedly of the highest interest : 
but they appear to have little attraction for the inquirer into 
the social relations and customs of man; and it is rather pain- 
ful to view his powers struggling, with little hope of success, 
against the obstacles which soil and climate oppose to the com- 
fort and almost to the existence of ahuman being. ‘The savage 
of the frigid zone possesses few of those qualities that invite our 
attention to the rude inhabitants of the regions which are more 
favoured bynature, and whichaffordagreater portion of enjoyment 
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4o their indolent possessors than the former bestows as a re- 
ward of the most laborious exertion. Early prejudices may 
also often lead us to narrow, in our judgment, the boundaries 
of civilization and of rational enjoyment, much more than 
nature has ordained; and impartial inquiry would probabl 
convince us that some regions are not quite so inhospitable, te | 
some nations not quite so contemptible, as we have supposed 
them to be: or at least that the former might become more 
productive if more attention were paid to them, and the latter 
more respectable if they were less neglected or despised. The 
information which M. Von Bucu conveys relative to Norwa 
and Lapland, and their inhabitants, so far justifies these obser- 
vations as it contains evidence of progressive improvement in 
the part of Europe which seems to be least susceptible of it; and 
of the probability of a much more rapid advance, if those, to 
whom a mighty influence over the state of nations is intrusted, 
would use some efforts to promote it. 

The primary object of the author’s expedition was to make 
observations on the formation and nature of the northern 
mountains, and thus to enrich the science of geology: he is 
consequently very minute in his descriptions of the mineralo- 

ical aspect of every place which he visited, as well as of the 
ea which appeared important to the geologist; and perhaps 
the principal and most lasting value of his work consists in 
that scientific part of it. Men and manners, however, not 
only have not escaped his observation, but are the subject of 
the greater portion of the volumes; and so far from having 
reason to complain of the brevity of his remarks on these sub- 
jects, we rather regret that he has not been more concise in his 
descriptions of towns and other human institutions. Alto- 
gether, the publication must be ranked not only among the 
instructive but among the entertaining of its class; and we can- 
not doubt that our readers will be gratified by the few extracts 
which we.shall lay before them. 

M. Von Bucu left Hamburgh on the 4th of July 1806, 
and proceeded through Copenhagen to Christiania; where he 
resided till the spring of the succeeding year, employing part 
of his time in mineralogical and geological researches in the 
neighbourhood. Both in that city and in Drontheim, he met 
with a degree of civilization and refinement among the inhabi- 
tants which he had not expected ; and he is inclined to attribute 
the recent progress of those cities, in that respect, partly to 
the influence of their theatrical amusements: of which the 
Norwegians in general appear to be very fond, and by which 
they have become acquainted with many of the best literary 


productions of foreign nations. The climate of Christiania 
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differs little from that of the north of Germany, the average 
temperature being 4°, 8° of Reaumur; and it permits most of 
‘the species of fruit that are common ‘among us, except peaches 
‘and plums, to come to maturity in the open air. M. Von B. 
never saw the thermometer sink more than 12° below the freez- 
ing point, but so mild a winter was considered as uncommon. 

Some districts situated between Christiania and Drontheim 
produced corn enough to enable the inhabitants to assist their 
neighbours: but in others they are obliged sometimes to have 
recourse to bark-bread. The author thus describes the labo- 
rious process of preparing that wretched food; which, to use 
his language, an evil demon must have invented in order to 
Insult our race : 


‘ After the young and sound Pines have been cut down, to the 


great injury of the woods, they are stripped of the bark. From this 
bark both the outer part and the green substance lying beneath it 
are pealed off, and nothing remains but the soft and white rind ; 
which, after having been carefully dried in the air and in the oven, 
is pounded, and then ground in a mill like barley or oats. The 
meal thus produced is mixed with some chaff, or the seed of some 
kinds of moss and then cakes of it are baked, which are about as 
thick as the human finger. Nature resists this bitter astringent food, 
and the peasants are obliged to wash it down with a large quantity 
of water; if they have lived on it during a great part of the winter, 
they become feeble and languid, and are affected with an acute pain 
and burning in the chest. Those places in which it is impossible to 
obtain any other kind of subsistence are surely not intended to be in- 
habited by men.’ 


The valley of Lessoe is remarkable as the only one in Nor- 
way which has a direction from the east to the western ocean ; 
and it completely intersects the chain of mountains stretching 
through the whole length of that country. It lies at the foot 
of the highest mountain of Norway, the Dovrefield; the sum- 
mit of which, having an elevation of 7620 feet above the sea, 
was for the first time visited about 14 years ago by a M. Es- 
marck, whose boldness is still mentioned with astonishment by 
the inhabitants of the valley. 

To Drontheim, M. Von Bucu assigns a decided superiority 
over every other town of Norway; and he extols the high 
public spirit of its inhabitants. The general prosperity is de- 
rived from home-trade rather than from intercourse with 
strangers; and from the copper-mines of Roraas, which 
furnish employment for a considerable part of the population 
of the town. In mentioning the great number of horses used 
for conveying the produce of these mines, the author relates 
the singular mode in which the dung of those animals is made 


serviceable in that country: - 


‘ I do 
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¢ I do not know whether the scarcity of food, or any other cause, 
has induced the people of Roraas to make use of the eer for the 
eupport of the rest of their live-stock : but Roraas and a few vallies 
near ])rontheim are, as far as I know, the only places ia which the 
singular custom prevails of carefully collecting Rw dung of the horses 
in order to give it to the cows, who eagerly devour it. It is also 
frequently boiled in large coppers, and, mixed with some meal, is 


—. for fattening not only cows but swine, sheep, geese, ducks, and 
owls,’ 


Respecting the present state of the Drontheim Academy of 
Sciences, the author says: 


‘ This excellent institution possesses sufficient funds, and, amid 
much rubbish, contains also. many very important materials for excel- 
lent collections. The libraries of two great historians, Dass and 
Schionning, with a great quantity of manuscripts concerning the topo- 
graphy of the country, are among its treasures. The actual labours 
of the society, however, are at present confined within very narrow 
boundaries, and scarcely remind us of the times when Gunnerus, 
Suhm, and Schionning rendered it so celebrated; and when its 
memoirs could rival those of the first societies of Europe.’ 


Travelling through Norway during the spring is not only 
attended with great inconvenience, but with considerable dan- 


ger, arising from the torrents produced by the melted snow and 
the formidable Te/legrod, which M. Von B. thus describes : 


¢ It was on the 21st of May that I first saw the frightful Telle- 
grod; and I was soon convinced that the dread, with which I had 
heard those places mentioned, was not without cause. The ground 
freezes during the winter to the depth of several yards; and when in 
spring the thaw has commenced, the surface may be already dried up 
while the frost still continues beneath: so that a kind of morass 1s 
formed between the dry surface and the frozen interior. As such 
laces are not distinguishable to the eye, horses and carriages are sud- 
denly affected as if floating on the waves of the sea; the solid crust 
undulates, the carriage totters, the horses are frightened, and, if the 
crust breaks, horses and carriage are thrown into an abyss, The 
usual wish to all strangers, travelling in spring, is, throughout Nor- 
way, ** May heaven protect you from Tellegrod !” ’ 


Near Aargard, the author embarked in a large open boat, 
with sails and six rowers, and in this vessel performed the tour 
along the coast nearly as far as the North Cape. We do not recol- 
lect any account of this coast and its numerous islands, and 
that of M. Von B. has therefore the additional recommendation 
of novelty. Some of the islands which he visited are described 
as capable of advantageous cultivation, but the soil is generally 
neglected ; and the fishery of Lofodden engrosses almost all the 
time and attention of the rude inhabitants. A few years ago, a 
new commercial establishment was formed in the Saltenfiod by 
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a few opulent merchants of Drontheim, which bears the name 
of Hundholm. M. Von B. saw there ships of considerable size, 
and expresses his sanguine expectations of the success and bes 
neficial influence of the colony. Its object was to carry on a 
direct trade to Spain and Italy, and prevent the loss of time and 
of men which is a necessary consequence of the annual expedi- 
tions to Bergen with the produce of the fisheries. We fear 
that the war has disappointed all these hopes. 

The author did not visit Vaage, the centre of all the fisheries 
of the north: but, being within a few miles of it, he had an 


opportunity of collecting the best information respecting that 
remarkable source of subsistence : 


« I have been assured,’ he says, ¢ that the number of boats annuall 
collected near Vaage amounts to about four thousand ; and, as 
contains four or five persons, nearly 20,000 fishermen arrive in those 
boats: a number excveding the fourth part of the whole population, 
and the half of all the adult males of the districts of Helgeland, 
Salten, Lofodden, Seujen, and Tromsoe, om an extent of country of 
nearly 100 geographical miles in length. Besides these boats, more 
than 300 vessels arrive from Bergen and other places, containing each 
seven or eight men. Every boat takes, during the few weeks of the 
fishery, on an average 3000 fish; and if to that number we add 
those which are caught in the larger vessels, it appears that nearly 
16 millions of fish are taken in one year; the value of which is, in 
Bergen, about 600,000 dollars. Though the fishery has hitherto been 
completely free, few complaints have been heard of the gain having 
thus been diminished, or of the strangers from the south having been 

rejudicial to the success of the natives of the north. While the 
bel of almost every other part of Norway have gradually been 
declining, that of Lofodden has maintained its fame above a thousand 
years, without a single instance of failure,’ 


From the want of proper regulations for providing the poor 
fishermen with sheiter, on-the islands which they visit, fre- 
quent and destructive diseases have been a great obstacle to the 


increase of the population; and in this point, as well as in , 


many others, Norway and Lapland have just cause for com- 
plaining of great neglect on the part of the Danish government. 
Experience has proved that, by the proper encouragement of 
agriculture, the condition of Lapland might be much bettered ; 
for, so lately as since the year 1796, a colony of Norwegians 
coming from the south have established themselves, with the 
assistance of scme private individuals, under the 6gth degree of 
latitude, on the banks of the Mosenelo, and have so successfully 
cultivated a tract of land which had scarcely ever been visited 
even by the wandering Laplanders, that they have never stood 
in need of foreign aid. Their crops of corn had never failed, 
nor suffered by the cold ; and they have every year been enabled 
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to add to their arable land, as well as to their flocks and herds, 
On the other hand, the towns, by the formation of which in 
the year 1787 the Danish government hoped to benefit its most 
northern possessions, have not answered the expectations enter- 
tained of them; since it appears that Tromsoe, after having 
possessed for twenty years the rank of a town, counted not 
more than 150 inhabitants ; and Hammerfest, the most northern 
town in the world, in lat. 70° 40’, consisted, at the close of the 
same period of existence, of nine habitations and forty inhabi- 
tants. The former of these places possesses the only church 
in so extensive a district, that some of the parishioners have 
to travel above fifty English miles, in order to hear Divine 
service; and, as no place for their reception when they come 
to attend the church was prepared, almost every proprietor in 
the parish has erected in the neighbourhood of the church a 
small wooden hut, in which he and his family take up their 
residence during his visit. ‘Thus. the church forms the only 
place of rendezvous, ard at the same time of social amusement, 
for these scattered people. 

In the beginning of July, when consequently the sun did not 
descend below the horizon, M. Von. B. found the temperature 
at Tromsoe rise, about two o’clock P. M., to 13 or 14 degrees 
of Reaumur. From that hour, it gradually decreased; till at 
twelve o’clock it had fallen to 8 or 9 degrees, when it again 
began to rise, yet patches of snow were still lying in the fields, 
At Lyngen, however, in the same latitude as Tromsoe, but in 
the interior of the fiord, corn is cultivated with considerable 
success ; and, since the year 1790, potatoes have been intro- 
duced and become quite general. About twenty years earlier, 
that valuable root was first known to the inhabitants of Bergen. 
In Altengaard, lat. 70, the thermometer rose on the 1gth of 
July to 214 of Reaumur; and the average temperature of that 
month was nearly 14°; that is, as high as in any part of Sweden 
cr Norway. That province is the most northerly part of the 
world that produces corn, and it is there nothing uncommon 
to meet with Pines 60 feet high. For the former production, 
the province is indebted to the Quceners, descendants of the 
Finlanders, who settled there about 100 years ago, and still 
preserve a striking difference from the original Laplanders, as 
well as the Norwegians, or Normen. ‘Their language, their 
houses, and their customs, are still those of Finland ; and it 
appears that their number is annually increasing. Among the 
population of the district of Alten, consisting in 1801 of 1973 
persons, 1200 were Quoeners, 475 Normen, and the rest Lap- 
landers. . ‘This latter race of men seems every where to be 
rapidly declining in number, as the range of their herds is 

rendered 
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rendered more confined : but few instances occur of any of them 
having become fixed settlers, and attempted the culture of the 
soil. 


‘ In the year 1799, the Swedish part of Lapland contained 5113 
Laplanders ; and if to these we add 3000 living in Norway, which is 
rating their number as high as possible, and 1000 for Russia, the 
whole strength of that people, so widely diffused, does not reach 
10,000 persons.’ 


The Danish government seems to have made few or no at- 
tempts for the real imprévement either of the external or the 
moral condition of these distant subjects. Indeed, it is the 
old and undiminished complaint of the Norwegians, that their 
interests are neglected, and sacrificed to the advantage of their 
fellow-subjects in the south; and that no plan, proposed for 
the benefit of their country, is impartially considered or 
warmly supported at Copenhagen. ‘The predilection with 
which men remain attached to their native soil, however unpro- 

itious it may be, must in many instances excite astonishment : 
Lact in few can it be more strikingly exemplified than in that of 
the inhabitants of the northern extremity of Europe. 


¢ On Maasoe, (an island not very distant from the North Cape, lat.70° 
59° 54°’) sea and sky, clouds and land, appear as but one; the rays 
of the sun scarcely ever pierce the mists; and for a few moments 
only the high coast of Mageroe and the singular rock of Stappen to- 
wards the North Cape become visible, like ghosts vanishing in theclouds. 
On the rocks a few herbs are found, but nothing that resembles a 
bush or a tree. The stranger is generally carried off in the first year 
of his residence by the scurvy ; or, if youth, a hardy constitution, 
and caution, enable him to sustain the immediate influence of the 
climate, a few years are sure to destroy his health, without the pos- 
sibility of recovery. Yet clergymen have been compelled to remain 
here Se six or eight years, until scurvy and despair bring them to a 
premature grave.’ 


' On the island of Mageroe, the inhabitants live in huts made 
of earth; which, being overgrown with grass, resemble small 
hillocks. The interior, however, is not without all the com- 
forts of a house. The average temperature of the island, situ- 
ated in lat. 71, is stated to be about 1.5 of Reaumur; its 
greatest elevation is about 1400 feet, and not suflicient to pro- 
duce constant snow or glaciers. 


¢ The interior of the island is indeed inhospitable and barren, yet 

it is not left wholly without some use being made of it. From five 
to six hundred rein-deer roam nearly wild about the mountains. 
During the winter, they enjoy complete liberty : but in summer the 
Laplanders collect them, and avail themselves of their milk. ‘These 
rein-deer and ermines are the only wild quadrupeds on the island ; 
as 
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as bears and wolves, the dreaded enemies of Finmarken, have not 
been able to penetrate so far, the Sound being too broad for them to 
swim over. Every settler keeps a few cows and sheep near his ha- 
bitation: but the preservation of them during the winter is attended 
with considerable difficulty, since they ‘have no meadow-ground to 
supply winter-forage. The people, therefore, mark before hand the 
spots between the rocks, perhaps only of a few yards im circum- 
ference, in which a the summer some grass begins to sprout up, 
but does not attain its full growth. It continues, however, to thrive 
under the snow ; aud when in the midst of winter an opening has 
been made, the fresh and luxuriant grass is drawn up with hooks, 
This employment is not without danger; because, as those fertile 
spots are usually situated at the foot of the steepest rocks, they are 
exposed to avalanches. It happened during the last winter (1806), 
that a field Laplander sent his two sons to one of these places to 
gather grass. They removed the snow, filled their nets with grass, 
and hastened home: but, in descending, they were both buried by 
one of these avalanches. ‘Their dog, which had run a little wa 
before them, missed the boys, began immediately to search for them, 
and with his feet scratched a hole in the snow until he had reached 
‘one of the lads, who, being thus enabled to extricate himself, endea- 
voured to find his brother. The dog soon discovered also the place 
where 4e lay, and assisted in saving him.—Not only the rein-deer, 
but also the sheep, are very sagacious in the discovery of food beneath 
the snow. A farmer was compelled, in the last winter, to turn his 
sheep out, hecause his stock was exhausted. They opened the snow, 
though it was from 12 to 15 feet deep, and in the spring were in 
better condition than they had ever been. — What can give to the 
ground so much warmth, in a zone of which the averaye-temperature 
is below the freezing point? The same singular circumstance is 
observable throughout Finmarken. The brook, which flows into the 
bay near Hammerfest, is never frozen up, and supplies the inha- 
bitants of that place with good water throughout the winter. Well- 
closed cellars in the same place are never accessible to the frost. 
How different are the regions of Siberia and North America ; where, 
as we have been asssured, the warmth of the summer never thaws the 
ground beyond a couple of feet under the surface !” 


On his return from Alten through Swedish Lapland, M. 
Von Bucn had an opportunity of becoming perfectly ac- 
quainted with the character and mode of living of the Lap- 
landers. Small, indeed, is the progress which civilization has 
made among them ; and no prospect can be discerned of their 
condition being speedily improved. To their great dislike of 
settled habitations, which appears even among those who sub- 
sist by the fisheries, and are not like the others whose support is 
derived from rein-deer, must now be added a far greater ob- 
stacle to every improvement ; viz. their unfortunate love of 
spirituous liquors, which has introduced among them vice and 
sickness, and threatens to hasten the entire extinction of nt 
ra¢e, 
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race. ‘Their character appears to be devoid of pleasing simpli-: 
city; and the lowest self-interest seems to guide all their ac- 
tions. Brandy only is capable of wakening in them some fine 
feeling, or appeasing their angry passions; and this bribe is re- 
quired to make them hospitable, or to induce them to guide the 
stranger through their trackless wilds. ‘Where firs,and pines,and 
birch-trees, no longer thrive,’ exclaims our traveller, ‘ the better 
part of human nature cannot be developed ; man is overwhelmed 
in the contest with his own wants and with the climate!’ In 
one or two instances, however, the author met with a friendly 
reception, and with liberal offers of all the enjoyments and 
comforts which the gamme of a Laplander could afford. After 
having described these habitations, he proceeds : 


‘It is almost inconceivable how a whole numerous family can find 
room within so small a space. It seldom happens, however, that all the 
members of it are there assembled, because the rein-deer require the 
presence and the care of some of them, even in the night, and during 
the most dismal weather. Men and women, old and young, take that 
charge by turns, twice or three times in a day; and each person is 
attended by dogs, which will obey no one else.. The former guards 
in the mean while return home, with their dogs; and it is therefore not 
uncommon to see in a hut ten or twelve dogs at the same time, step- 
ping over the heads of the persons who have lain down to sleep, and 
seeking a convenient resting-place for themselves. It must be allowed 
that these animals require and deserve repose, for on them depends the 
safety of the herd. They keep the rein-deer together or conduct 
them to fresh pastures, and defend them against the wolves, the most 
formidable enemies of the Laplanders. When the Laplander returns 
to his hut with these faithful and indispensable companions, he is always 
willing to let his dog enjoy a part of his soup and his meat, though 
he would hardly share it with his father or brother.’ —- 

‘ Aslack hide Sura was just about leaving the mountains of 
Zjarajaure, and to remove to a place nearer to Kautakejno. We 
had scarcely left the gamme in the morning, when in less than half an 
hour the habitation was destroyed, packed with all the furniture and 
utensils on the backs of rein-deer, and in motion towards the new re- 
sidence. Ten rein-deer were sufficient to carry the whole. They were 
tied together, five in a row; and the mother and daughter led them 
over the mountains, while the father had preceded them to level’ the 
place of their future residence, and the other children drove the herd 
towards theirpastures. This herd was composed of about 400 rein-deer. 
We had seen none that consisted of fewer than 300. A family pos- 
sessing that number lives in moderate prosperity, and has a sufficient 
subsistence. It can kill as many as will furnish the necessary supply 
of clothes, shoes, and boots, and will probably be able to sell a ad 
skins and horns for flour, brandy, or woollen stuffs. One hundred 
rein-deer cannot secure a family from absolute want ; and if its stock 
be so far reduced, it is generally obliged to quit the free life on the 
mountains, and remove to the shore vf the sea, in order to derive —_ 
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the ocean that subsistence which the mountains will no longer supply. 
They remain, however, so attached to their former mode of life, that 
they will exchange their huts and their gains for the herbs of the field- 
Laplander. The latter, indeed, fares much better than the former. 
Every day I have found them, in all their huts, cooking rein-deer 
meat for the whole family, both at noon and in the evening, of which 
each person received at least a pound. As soon as the meat was 


.. u¢boiled, the master of the house tore it into pieces with his fingers, and 





gave to each his share, who with great cagerness divided it farther with 
the fingers and teeth. In the mean time, the broth remaining in the 
iron kettle, in which the meat had been boiled, was mixed with some 
rein-deer milk, rye, or oat-meal, and sometimes (though rarely) with 
a-small quantity of salt. This broth was then likewise distributed, and 
devoured with the same rapidity. In winter, their fare is more varied, 
as they then catch many wild fowl, and occasionally shoot abear. The 
rein-deer flesh is kept for a long time frozen, and even the milk the 
know how to preserve by exposing it in autumn to the cold, and laying 
the frozen pieces up in store. After several months, the milk, when 
melted, is as good and pleasant as when it was fresh. If a stranger 
comes to the hut, to whom some civility must be shewn, a frozen 
piece of milk is immediately placed near the fire; and the guest re- 
ceives a spoon, with which he scrapes off the thawed milk. When 
he is satisfied, the remainder is again put by in the cold for a future 
guest. Such pieces are often brought down by the Laplanders for 
sale, and eagerly purchased by the inhabitants of Alten,’ 


How little has yet been done to improve the condition of 
these people appears from the circumstance that the clergymen, 
who are sent among them, generally have no other mode of 
communicating with them than by means of an interpreter; 
who translates the Danish sermons of the preacher, sentence 
after sentence, to the audience. Some efforts have indeed been 
made, to educate young Laplanders for the purpose of becom- 
ing the instruments of civilizing their countrymen ; and in1754 
4 seminary for Lapland-missionaries was established at Dron- 
theim: but both plans seem to have failed, as well as the at- 
tempt to introduce the Danish language among the Laplanders. 

The author was struck by the superiority of Swedish Lapland 
over those parts which belong to Norway, and he furnishes 
some interesting statements of the progressive improvement of 
that country. The description given by Linné is no longer a 
true picture. The population of Lapmarken has increased, 
between the years 1751 and 1801, from 26,000 to §2,000; 
particularly by the arrival of Finland families; who, wherever 
they have established themselves, have also brought with them 
industry and useful habits. 

Torneo did not correspond with the expectations which the 
traveller had entertained of it. It contains not more than 632 
inhabitants, and several of its streets are still used as pasture- 
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land... From that town, M. Von Bucu returned to Christiania, 
and thence to his native country. —- We have not, in this article, 
entered into the merits of the geological part of his details: but 
we have derived both pleasure and instruction from his work ; 
which, though it is very deficient in point of style and diction, 
contains a great fund of observations that seem tohave been made 


with care, and are communicated with candour and modesty. Sch 





Arr. XID. Meurs, Usages, Costumes, des Othomans, &c.; i.e. The 


Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Ottomans: with an Abridg- 
ment of their History. By A. L. Castetitan. Author of Letters 
on the Morea and on Constantinople, &c. 18mo. 6 Vols. 72 Plates. 
Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 2l. 2s, 


OF the useful rather than classical Letters on Greece, which 


were formerly published by this writer, a detailed and ana- — 


Iytical account was given in our sixty-sixth volume, (N.S.) p. 460. 

till availing himself of his skill and industry as a draftsman, 
M. CasTeELLan here empties another layer of his portfolio, and 
has now undertaken a picturesque sketch of the appearance, 
habits, manners, and customs of the Ottomans. — In 1802, our 
London booksellers published a quarto volume intitled The Cos- 
tume of Turkey. (See M.R. Vol. xxxix. N.S. p.276.) On a 
less expensive scale, and in a form adapted for young persons who 
are studying geography, M. CasTeiuan has provided a sunilar 
though more extensive work. His first and second volumes 
comprize the history, and the other four delineate the mane 
ners, of the Turks; and many of the engravings are copied 
which adorn the more splendid English performance. 

The historical introduction is good : it is in part derived from 
Digeon’s concise Abrégé de I Histoire Othomane, and is stated 
in the preface to have been revised by that celebrated oriene 
talist, Langles. ‘This summary is worthy to be transferred into 
our domestic books of geography, or to be translated sepa- 
rately. Ina note to the 28th page, Langles observes that the 
word Saracen is the vulgar Arabic plural chargyn. ‘The Greek 
writers attempted to express the word by Zapaxw, and hence 
the Latins made Saraceni. In Arabic, charqyn signifies orientals 
it is opposed to maghrebyn, which signifies accidentals, and is 
applied to the inhabitants of Africa. 

Vol. III. treats of the Ottoman court, of its officers and 
ceremonials, of the harem and its appendages: but it adds little to 
the information of the time of Petit de la Croix. — Vol. IV. OF 
the government, of the civil and military bodies, of the ad- 
ministration of justice, of the divan, and of whatever regards the 
state. — Vol. V. Of the religion, its priests, and ceremonies ; of 
Islamism, in short, and of all the exterior practices which that 
faith enjoins. —Vol. VI. Of arts and trades, of popular occupas 
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tions and amusements, and of all those miscellaneous phzno- 
mena which were not reducible under any of the foregoing 
heads. In this last part, some use has been made of Turkish 
writings on the subject. 
Apparently, this is a made-up book; perhaps a speculation 
of the trade; or perhaps an elementary work bespoken by the 
office for foreign affairs. The engraver, M. Lambert, is hired 
first, to copy in miniature the prints in the more expensive 
Costume of Turkey. M.CasTE.van is next called in, to furnish 
a text consistent with some knowlege of the country; and 
when his literature is found to be a little deficient, M. Langles 
is required to state where a trust-worthy supplement of com- 
pletion may securely be stolen. He mentions some inedited 
manuscripts of de /a Croix in the library of the Louvre; and 
hence is derived the antiquated intelligence, which constitutes 
) much of the matter that is peculiar to these volumes, 
| Yet, although formed partly out of second-hand materials, 
7 these treatises have convenient dimensions and a rational pro- 
-.» portion; they are correctly and neatly fitted together, and they 
are finished in a workmanlike manner. ‘They moreover com- 
prize just that quantity and that quality of knowlege concern- 
ing the Turks and their empire, which an European young 
gentleman should possess who wishes to converse about 
them at home, or who aspires to visit them as a guest or an 
invader. — The French have many other agreeable books of the 
same kind. Bodies of geography they sell out in limbs; thus en- 
abling every purchaser to study exactly and solely the country to 
which his own speculation is directed; and they seem desirous 
of completing, in the minute form, a “ World displayed.” 
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Arr. XIII. Correspondance sur la Conservation, &c.; i. e. Corre. 
spondence relative to the Preservation and Amelioration of Do- 
mestic Animals ; new Observations on the best Modes of employing 
them and of managing them while in Health, of increasing them, 
of improving their Breeds, and of treating their Diseases; &c. &c. 
Drawn from the Practice of a great Number of skilful Persons, 
and published periodically by M. Fromacr pe Frueré, Veterina- 
rian in Chief of the Gendarmerie of the Guards of the Emperor, 
Doctor in Medicine, &c. &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1810. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 16s. sewed. 


Ts title-page of this work so fully explains the object of it, 
as to leave little for us to add on this point. It consists of 
a collection of essays, or notices, on all subjects connected 
with the management of the different species of domestic 
animals; some communicated by the authors themselves, 
and others extracted or abridged from different publica- 
sions, by the editor. In order to convey the most correct Bie 
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of the nature of its contents, we shall transcribe the titles of 
some of the articles-in the first volume. 


‘ Fragments of Vegetius on animal médicine, extracted and trans- 
lated from the Latin, by the editor. Observations on a bitch, 
which brought forth three whelps of different species, by M. Barrier. 
Observations by M. Girard on afquinsey in the horse. Notice of 
a palsy in the horse, by M. Damoiseau. Is it possible to cause ani« 
mals to produce males or females at pleasure? An idea for aug- 
csenge 4 reatly the multiplication of Merino sheep. . On the inver- 
sion of the rectum of a dog, by M. Rigot, sen. Bilious fever 
(ménigo-gastrique) observed in horses, by M. Damoiseau,’ &c. &cff 


The above will be a sufficient specimen of the nature of the’ 
subjects treated in these volumes. The execution is necessa- 
rily various, as being derived from so many quarters. Of the 
whole performance, however, we should speak favourably ; 
many of the articles appear to be the result of observation and 
judgment; and others afford amusing information respecting 
the customs and opinions of the peasantry of France. 





Ant. XIV. L£ssai sur les Meérinos; i.e. An Essay on Merino 
Sheep. By M. Grrou pre Buzurzincurs. 8vo. pp. 93. Paris. 
1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price §s. 

THis writer styles himself a shepherd, and professes to detail 

the results of his own experience: but, as far as method is 
concerned, he displays a knowlege of authorship, and regularly 
divides his Essay into chapters and sections ; in which he treats 
of the beauty of the sheep, including a comparative view of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a large and a small breed, 

and of the qualities of a fine fleece;—of the formation of 2 

flock ;——of the shearing of the fleeces, and the sheep after they 

have been sheared ;—of coupling;—of the fold and sheep- 
house ;— of the maladies of sheep ; — of shepherds ; — and of 
the profit of a flock of Merinos. A variety of practical observa- 
tions will be found under each of these heads, which may be of 
use to the French agriculturalist: but to the English farmer 
they can afford little profitable information. In our island, the 
distinguishing properties of the Merino-race are as well known 
as on the Continent ; and the peculiarity of management, which 
this breed may require in France, is not intitled to adoption in 

England. Itis not necessary, for instance, that we should con- 

struct our folds with netting on the top, to defend the sheep 

from wolves; and to have a division in the centre for the 
shepherd’s dogs. The numerctage, or new method of mark- 
ing the ear, represented in several plates, may be worth notice. 
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To the RemarxaBLe Passacres in this Volume. 


N.B. Yo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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A 
BERDEEN, recent improve- 
ments of that city, 205. 
Account of its University, 206. 

Abrus precatorius, pernicious qua- 
lity of its seeds, 97. 

Addresses, Rejected, the Genuine, 
Account and specimens of, 184 
—187. Fictitious, continued, 
187—189, 

Alfred, King, his character con- 
cisely summed up, 259. 

Alien-cell, of Begare, obs. on, 154. 

Aum, analysis of, 519. 

America, mischiefs of a war be- 
tween her and Great Britaia, 
65,66. Conduct of our offi- 
cers in impressing her seamen, 
67,68. ‘That of the two go- 
vernments considered, 68. Obs. 
on hercustoms, laws, &c.276— 
284. Supposed remarks of the 
government of, on the British 
declaration of war, 442. Num- 
ber of American seamen in Bri- 
tish ships, 443. 

Amianthus, on the use of, in 
China, 520. 

Ammonites, remains of thase fossil 
shells, 8. 

Amputation at the shoulder-joint, 
case of, 77. 

André, M., on a theory of the 
earth, reported by M. Hauy, 
&e. §25. 

Aneurysm in the eye, case of, 72. 

» popliteal. See Cooper. 

Animals, on the formation and 
propagation of, and of vege- 
tables, 481—490. 

Antiquities, various, acc. of, 157. 

, see King. 

Antoninus, M. A., excellent eulogy 
on, 503. 

App. Rev. Voi. Lxx- 











Arago, M., on the affinity of bo- 
dics for light, 516. 

Arch, pointed, obs. on the origin 
of, 153. 

Armiger, Mr., on acase of dys 
phagia, 77. 

Arnot, Mr., his Rejected Address, 
rs6. 

Arsenal, See North-fleet. 

Arsenic, case of recovery from the 
effects of, 75. A remedy for 
the poison of serpents, 78. 

Ash-iree, very large, in Dumbar- 
tonshire, 352. 

Asparagus, on the juice of, 526, 

Asterias, fossil remains of that 
class of animals, 1. 


B 
Balfour, Sir A., Mem. of, 362. 
Banks. Sir Joseph, on a Roman 
vault, 155. 
Bards of Ireland and Scotland, 


obs. on the situation of, 39g0— 


391. 

Radinad account of, 534. 

Barrow, in Norfolk, account of 
the opening of, 156. 

Basse, island, description of, 360. 

Eateman, Dr., on secondary small- 
pox, 3. 

Beads, ved, with black spots, the 
seeds of the Abrus precatorius, 
poisonous quality of, 97. 

Belemnites, obs. on the fossil-re- 
mains of, 3. 7. 

Berthollet. See Niepee. 

Beryl, of Saxony, analysisof, 519. 

Bill of fare, poetic imitation of 
Horace, 319. 

Biot, M., onthe affinity of bodies 
for light, 516. On the effects 
of humidity, &c., 52g. 

Blood, sexum of, experim. on, 75. 

‘a Blue, 
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Blue, fossil martial, obs. on, 520. 
Bookseller, interview between one 


and an author poetically de- 


scribed, 57. 

Besc, M., on different species of 
oaks, 529. 

Bostock, Dr., on the serum of the 
blood, 75. 

Break-water, at Plymouth, re- 
marks on the, 40>. 

Bree, Dr., on affections of the 
side, 74. 

Erehon law, account of, 394. 

Brent, Mr., character of, 223. 

Broussonnet, M., memoir of, 521. 

Brune, General, his conversation 
with the King of Sweden, 242. 

Bumper-toast, poetic imitation of 
hive, she 

Burrows,Mr.;0n hernia cerebri,7 3. 

Bush, Mr., case of a knife lodged 
in the back, 74. 


| C 

Calderone, his numerous works, 
462. 

Campbell, }., his Latin poem, 172. 

=——-——=-, Mr., his supposed Ae- 
gected Address, 187. 

Carlisle, Mr., on the contest of 
heralds about antient hearses, 
150. On the alien cell, i154. 
On five maces, #5. 

Carnot. See Niepee. 

Carving, in ivory, account of, 
155. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, her 

_journey to the Crimea, 82. 

Catholics, the emancipation of, a 
political and not a religious 
question, 61. Obs. on the 
Veto, 63. Various arguments 
relative to, 325—335.- 

Catinat, eulogy on, 504. 

Cerithium, remains of that genus 
of shells, 5. 

Cervantes, some account of, 459. 

Chamfort, M., his eulogies on 
Moliére and La Fontaine, 504. 
His notes on La Fontaine’s 


Fables, 506. 
Tie | 


Chaptal. See Decandolle. 

Character, national, obs. on the 
formation of, 387. 

— of the Irishman and 
the Scotch Highlander, 388. 
Charlemagne, his defeat at Ronce- 

val described, 143. 

Chesnut-trees, very large, instances 
of, 353: 

Chevaler, M., on an enlargement 
of theright lowerextremity, 73. 
On a case of lithotomy, 76. 

Christiania, some account of that 
city, $33. 

Church, English, obs. on the state 
of, in the reign of HenryVII1., 
261. 

Clement XIV., anecdote of, 104. 

Cloths, manufactured at Monto- 
lieu, report on, 529. 

Celebs in search of a Wife, poetic 
imitation of Horace, 320. 
Coin, on a new species of, 519. 
Collington, parish of, statistical 

account of, 365. 

Counecticut, attachment of that 
province to England, 280. 
Ceoke, Mr., his case of Aydroce- 

phalus internus, 72. 

Cooper, Mr., on spina bifida, 78. 
On the dissection of a limb 
after the operation for popliteal 
aneurysm, 77. 

Coulomb, M., ona stocking-frame, 
529. 

Cranium, fractured, case of, 77. 

Creagh, M., on a fractured cra- 
nium, 77 

Creoles, of the Isle of France, de- 
scription of, 478. 

Crom-leach, account of, and de- 

 Yivation of that term, 148. 

Cutting, Dr., on amputation at 
the shoulder-joiat, 77. 

Cuvier, M., his obs. on various 
fossil remains, 14—-19. His 
memoir of Broussonnet, 521. 
See Decandolle. See André. 

CypresseWreath, a song, by Mr. 
Walter Scott, 131. 
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D 

D’ Aguesseau, Chancellor, eulogy 
on, 503. 

Debt, See Fustice. 

Decandolle, M., on the nutrition 
of vegetables, reported by 
Chaptal, &c., 523. 

Delambre, M., his memoir of 
Lalande, 520. 

Descartes, eulogy on, 504. 

Desmarest, M., on anticut stuffs, 
520. On cloths, and on a 
stocking-frame, 529. 

Diabetes Mellitus, See Henry. 

Disease, See Gervis. 

Diseases, hereditary, considera- 
tions on, 531. 

Dissent from the Church of Eng- 
land, obs. on, 254. 

Dissenters, See Toleration, 
Magistrates. 

Dow,Mr., onan ant. pitcher,156. 

Drontheim, some account of, 534. 
Its academy, 535. 

Duguay-Trouin, eulogy on, 504. 

Dunstan, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, his attempt to enforce 
celibacy among the clergy, 258. 

Dysentery, on the treatment of, 76. 

Dysphagia, case of, 77. 


E 

Earth, new theory of the sur- 
face of, 525. 

East-[ndia Company, arguments re- 
specting the renewal of their 
charter, 21— 36. 410—425. 

Echinites, obs. on the fossil re- 
mains of, 2. 

Education, national, on the ad- 
vantages of, 397. 

Eels, said to deposit spawa, 363. 

Eggs, memoir on, 518. 

Elocution, origin of Mr. Thel- 
wall’s system of, 298. 

Enlargement of the lower extre- 

. -mity, case of, 73. 

Erythema, case of, 74. 

Eulogies, on eminent men de- 

ceased, their influence over the 


living, 499. Of very antient 


See 


origin, #5. Specimens of, 
among the French, 502—505, 
Excrescences, fungous, memoir on, 
525. 
Eye, aneurysm in, case of, 72. 


F 

Fables, of La Fontaine, annota- 
tions on, 507. 

-, of antient writers, 508. 

Falmouth, obs. on the convenience 
of its harbour, 408. 

Farewell, a song, by Mr. Walter 
Scott, 225. 

Fauwas, M., obs. on his argu- 
ments respecting fossil fish, 11. 

Females, influence of Christianity 
on their character and condi- 
tion, 112. 

Fenelon, eulogy on, 504. 

Fenwick, Dr., on the use of oil of 
turpentine in tenia, 72. 

Ferguson, Mr., on the treatment 
of dysentery, 76. 

Fever, of Walcheren, See Wal- 
cheren. 

Finegan, Mr., on a crom-leach, 
143, 

Fisheries of Norway, acc. of, 536. 
Fishes, fossil, remarks on, 11. 
Milt of, examination of, 522. 
Fitzgerald, Mr., his Rejected Ad- 

dress, 184. 

Fluids, dropsical, account of, 78. 
On the cooling of, 527. 

Flushing, description of, 265. 

Fontenelle, eulogy on, 505. 

Fonts, antient, specimens of, t 54> 
155. 

Sean. Judge, particulars of his 
life, 42——49. 

Fourcroy, M., on ivory, 519. On 
the milt of fishes,522. Onthe 
cloths of Montolieu, 529. On 
an analysis of the onion, 532. 

France, Isle of, See Mauritius. 


Francis ,Mr., his Rejected Address. 
187. 
G 
Gaillard, M., his eulogy on La 


Fontaine, 507. 
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Gall-Bladder, memoir on tumors 
in, $31. 

Ganganelli, See Clement XIV. 

Garat, M., his eulogies on Suger, 
Fontenelle, and Montausier, 
504, 505. | 

Garthshore, Dr.,character of, 4.46. 

“os on the refractive power of, 
516. ° 

Ger.is, Mr., on a singular dis- 
ease, 77. 

Giants’. Causeway, its supposed 
formation poetically described, 
160. 

Goes, or Tergoes, described, 266. 

Gongora, a Spaniard of the 16th 
century, his peculiar style of 
writing, 461. 

Gorton, Mr., his Rejected Address, 
186. 

Gothic buildings abroad, observa- 
tions on, 150. 

Gough, Mr., of Middleshaw, his 
extraordinary powers of reme- 
dying the loss of sight, 294. 

Grenville, Lord George, his sup- 
posed Rejected Addvess, 188, 

Gustavus 1V. Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, hisconduct, character, 
and dethronement, 241— 253. 

Guyton, M., on a new species of 
COIN, 519. 


H 
Habit, morally and piously con- 
sidered, 382. 
Hair, on an analysis of, .527. 
Hializ, M., on vaccination, 522. 
Harkness, Mr., on a case of tris- 
mus, 77. 


FHlaiiy, See André. 


Hay, vewly mown, observations 
on the fragrance of, 96. 
Hearse, of Lady Cath Knowles, 
contest reJative to, 150. 
Hebrides, remarks on the longe- 
vity of the inhabitants of, 356. 
Flenry, Dr., on the urine dis- 
charged in Diabetes mellitus ,7 5. 
Henry V11., a play, by Mr. Che- 
nevix, specimen of, 209. 


5 


Hernia Ceretri, case of, 73. 
Highlanders of Scotland, natural 
history of, 354. 





compared 
with the native Irishman, 388. 

Hope, sonnet on, 214. 

Horse, observations on the fossil 
remains of, 14. 

Fforse-dung, singular application 
of, 535. 

Humidity, See Biot. 

Humility, true and affected, ob- 
servations on, 380. 

Hutchinson, Dr., on a fracture of 
the occipital bone, 74. 

Hydatid in the brain, case of, 77. 

Hydrocephalus internus, case of , 72. 


I& J 

Tcolumb kil, acc. of that island, 356.. 

Impediments of speech, obs.on, and 
on the mode of treating, 295. 

Impress of seamen, opinions on 
that practice, 44, 45. 

India, see East-India. 

—— and China, progress of the 
Christian missionaries in those 
parts, 108. 

Information, oLserv. on that mode 
of proceeding, in law, 179. 

Insane, on the cure of, 526. 

Insurrection, inY orkshire, in 1536, 
account of, 154. 

Intellect, supposed special organ 
of, 483. 

Fobn 11. of Spain, his reign a 
flourishing era for poetry, 455. 

Iona, island of, its history, 356. 

Foseph IL. of Germany, character 
of, 83. 

Ireland, Mr., on arsenic as coun- 
teracting the poison of ser- 
pents, 78. 

Freland, sketches of the history 
of, 384. People of, their cha- 
racter, customs, &c.,386—401. 
On the laws of landed property 
IN, 430. 

Tron-ore, analysis of mines of, in 
France, 528. 

Fudges, in England, their differ 

ent 
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ent situation and character bes 
fore and since the Revolution, 
38—42. 49. 
Ful: an, the Apostate, acc. of 136. 
Ivory, experiments on, §19. 
Fura, hist. of that island, 358. 
Extraordinary prospect from, 
359- Singular disease there, 7d. 
uries, obs. on the origin of, and 
the duties ofjury-men, 174-183. 
Justice, the violation of, by in- 
curring excess of debt, 377. 


K 
Kerrick, Mr., on Gothic build- 
ings, 150. 
King, Mr., on antiquities at Hug- 
bourne Hill, 155 


Knife, lodged in the back, case 
of, 74. 
L 


Labillardiére, See Decandolle. 

Laburnum, valuable for its tim- 
ber, 353. 

Lackington and Co., Messrs. +) SUP- 
posed poetical letter from, 437. 

La Fontaine, culogy on, 504. 527. 
Remarks and annotations on 
his Fables, so5—5 to. 

Laharpe, M., his eulogies on Fe- 
nelon, Racine, and Catinat, 504. 

am M., memoir of, 520. 

Lamps, on the light of, 527 

Language, of treland, remarks on 
its preservation, and on the dif- 
fusion of English among the 
lower orders, 291. 

Lapland, account of, and of its 
inhabitants, 533—542. 

Lapmarken, increased population 
of, 541. 

laden Mr., case of voiding 
worms, 78. 

Law-suits, obs. on the tendency 
of their expence to check liti- 
gation, 414. 

League of London, account of, 344. 

Lelievre, M., on a Carbonate of 
Manganese, 424. Onthe Ye- 
nite, 524. See Andre. 

Libel, obs. on, as being true or 
false, 183. 


Light, on the affinity of bodies 
for, 516. 

Ligne, Prince de, his description 
of Prince Potemkin, 84. 

Liquids, on the mixture of, 530. 

Literature, its influence over the 
condition and character of 
states, 450. View of the Li- 
terature of Spain, 451-462. 

Lithetomy, case of, 76. 

Loch-Leven, nat. hist. of, 362. 

Lodge, Mr., on the Yorkshire in- 
surrection in 1536, 154. 

Love,—=This is not Love, a poem, 

32 

Laie XU. .» eulogy on, 504. 

Lysons, Mr., on a carving in ivoe 
ry, 155. 

M 

Maaree, acc. of that island, 538. 

Maces, five, discovered at Fort 
Agra, described, 164. 

Machine, new, to produce a mov- 
ing power, report on, 526. 

Mackay, Capt., his alleged con- 
duct at the capture of Sadras, 
in 1781, 4Q!. 

M'‘Naughton, Mr., on a golden 
rod, 156. 

Mageroe, ace. of that island, 538. 

Magistrates, their power with re- 
gard to Dissenting-ministers, 
&c., 193. 199 

Malfilatre, M., account of, and 
of his works, 464—476. 

Mammaiia Scotica, 304. 

Manganese, on the phosphat of, 
498. On the carbonat of, 524. 

Mansfield, Lord, his letter to 
Judge Foster, on a point of 
law, 46, 47. 

Marcet, Dr., on a case of Ery- 
thema, 74. On a nervous af- 
fection, 76. On dropsical 
fluids, 78. 

Mastodon, of the Ohio, observa 
tions on that animal, 17. 

Mauritius, its climate, inhabi- 
tants, produce, &c. 477—479. * 

Meadow-Saffron, obs. on, 96. 

Megetherium, observat. on that 
animal, 19. 

Melanchton, 
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Melanchton, origin of that name, 
258. note. 
Membranes, false, remarks on, 530. 
Methodism, hints on the doctrines 
and progress of; 305-311. 
Michelagnolo, honors paid to him 
after his death, soz. 

Middleburg, description of, 264. 

Milton, imitation of, 204. 

Mineralogical Journals, by Dr. 
Walker, 363. 

Minerals, classification of, obser- 
vations on, 496. 

Missions, religious, poor success 
of, 107. 

Moliére, eulogy on, 504. 

Monasteries, remarks on the sup- 
pression of, in England, 262. 

Montausier, eulogy on, 505. 

Moore, Sir Jokn, his interviews, 
&c.,with the King of Sweden, 
243—248. 

Morrah, Mr., on hydatids in the 
brain, 77. 

Mount. Edgecombe, descrip.of, 218. 


N 
Natural History, lecture on, 361, 
Navy, See Ships of War. 
Nervous affection, case of, 76. 
New-trials, observations on, 178. 
Niepce, M., on a new machine, 
reported by Berthollet and 
Carnot, 526. 

Noel, M., his eulogy on Louis 
XIT., 504. ' 
North-fleet, obs. on constructing 

an arsenal there, 406. 


- Nerway, particulars rel. to, 533 


42. 
Nummulites, fossil remains of, 8. 


O 
Oaks, on different specics of, 529. 
Occipital-bone, fracture of, 74. 
Oisanite, only an ore of ‘Titanium, 
625. 
Onion, analysis of, 532. 
Oporto, Royal Wine Company at, 
account of, 426. 
Otaheite, state of proselytism to 
Christianity in that island, 107. 
Oysters, fossil, obs. on, 9. 


: P 

Paine, Thos., account of, at the 
close of his life, 282. 

Papaw, on the juice of, 5:8, 

Park, Mr., on tumors in the Pel- 
vis, 77. 

Parkinson, Mr., ona case of Tris- 
mus, 77- 

Parmentier, M., on the eggs of 
pullets, 518. 

Passageiot the Red Sea, a poem, 
account of, 367. 

Patronage, obs. on the supposed 
operation of, if British India 
were in the hands of Govern- 
ment instead of being ruled by 
the Company, 419. 

Pelagius, origin of that name, 258. 

Pelvis, See Park. 

Penzance, account of, 219. 

Pericardium, on effusions of blood 
into, 524. 

Pindar, odes of, translated, 371. 

Pinel, M., on the cure of the in- 
sane, 526. 

Pitcher, antient, described, 156, 

Plants, novices of, 522. 531. 

Plotina, on the existence of, in 
Estremadura, 52%. 

Plymouth, See Breakwater, See 
Falmouth. 

Poeiry, national, of Ireland, af- 
fected by the loss of political 
independence, 390. 

Poivre, M., account of, 479. 

Poor, in Scotland, observations on 
the provision for, 366. 

Pope Joan, supposed humorous 
letter from, 438. 

Portal, M., on fungous excres- 
cences, 525. On membranous 
concretions, 530. On here- 
ditary diseases, 531. 

Port- Wine, disputes rel. to,and the 
price of, at Oporto, 426—429. 

Potemkin, Prince, biographical par- 
ticulars of, 79—91. 

Prejudices, remarks on, 378. 

Prospect, extraordinary, from the 
island of Jura, 859. 


Providence, on the practical uses, 


of the doctrine of, 375. 
Psalms, 
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Psalms, antient versions of, 439. 
Puberty, premature, case of, 75. 
Pytches, Mr., his Rejected Address, 
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Racine, eulogy on, 504. 

Refraction, See Biot. 

Repton, Mr., on various fonts, 154. 
On opening a great barrow, 
156. 

Retirement, observations on, 380. 

Richmond-Park, trial of one of 
the gate-keepers of, 48. 

Rinaldo, of Montalban, ballad of, 
144. 

Roliguet, M., on the juice of as- 

paragus, 626. 

Rod, golden, found in [rel..ad, ac- 
count of, 156. 

Roget, Dr., onthe effects of ar- 
senic, 75. 

Romance, origin of that term, 453. 

Ronceval, battle of, described,1 43. 

Rowlands, Mr., on a fracture of 
the thigh, 

Rumford, Count, on the light of 
lamps, 527. On the cooling 
of fluids, #%. On the mole- 
cules of water, 53c. On the 
mixture of liquids, 2d. 

Russia, See Catherine. 


S 

Sabatier, M., on effusions of blood 
into the pericardium, 524. On 
tumors in the gall- bladder, 531. 

Sadras, near Madras, statement 
of its capture by the British, in 
1781, 495. 

Sage, M., on fossil martial blue, 
520. On the employment of 
the Amianthus in China, 2. 

Saint Michael’s Mount, descrip- 
tion of, 218. 

Salicetum, See Willows. 

Samyda, See Ventenat. 

Satisfaction, observations on the 
religious use of that term, 379. 

Schools, parochial, in Ireland, ex- 
tent of, 398. Obs. on providing 
teachers for, to use the native 


tongue, 399- 
Scotland, remarkable trees in, 352. 
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Obs. on the” te and agri- 
culture of, 36 . the poor 
of, 366. 

Seriatato, the subj ect Bhrases 
of, not adapted for modera 
poetry, 370. 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, his 
supposed re-appearance poeti+ 
cally celebrated, 274. 

Segur, Count de, his description 
of Prince Potemkin, go. 

Selden, John, biographical parti- 
culars of, 286. 

Seneca, father and son, observa- 
tious on their writings, 513. 

Serpents, See Ireland. 

Serpulite, remarkable, in Kentish 
chalk, account of, 

Sharp, Mr., character of, Itt. 

Shell-Marle, history of, 361. ~ 

Ships of war, British, obs. on the 
decay of, and defects in their 
construction, 402—405. 

Shoulder-joint, amputation of, case 
of, 77. 

Side, case of affections of, 74. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, his letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, 393. 

Silver, carbonat of, specimes of, 
498. 

Slaves, emancipation of, in Mas- 
sachusetts, not productive of 
fortunate consequences, 279. 

Small-pox, secondary, case of, 73. 

Spain, population of, the erroneous 
idea of its great decrease, 140. 
Literature of, historically consi- 
dered, 451—462. 513. Man- 
ners of the inhabitants of, at 
the time of the Roman inva- 
sion, 512. Roman division of, 
514. Its magistracy, 515. 

Spina bifida, observations on, 78. 

Stocking-frame, report on, 529. 

Stuffs, antient, on the composition 
of, 520. 

Suger, M., eulogy on, 504. 

Sweden, See Gustavus. 


Swift,.Mr., his gnerd Address, 
184. - 


Tania, case of, cured by oil of 
turpentine, 72. 
Tate, 
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266. 

Thigh, fracture of, case of, 73. 

Thomas, M., his essay on Eu- 
ogies, 500. Eulogies com- 
posed by him, 503, 504. 

Time, remarks on the use of, 378. 

Titanium compared with Oisanite, 

26. | 

Taleration, strictures on, 103. 189. 
View of the Toleration-Act, 
191—z202. 

Topazes, their power of being 
electrized, 497. | 

Torguay, description of, 218. 

Fravers, Mr., on a case of aneu- 

» rysm in the eye, 72. 

Trees, remarkable, in Scotland, 
catalogue of, 252. 

Trismus, cases of, 77. 

Tromsoe, temperature of, 537. 

Tumors in the pelvis, obs. on, 77. 

Turpentine, oil of, a cure for tz- 
Nia, 72. F 

Twiss, Mr. H., his Rejected Ad- 
dress, 18499183. 


U&KV . 
Vaage, fisheries of, 536, 
Vaccination, account of, at Lucca, 
22- 
Vault, Roman, description of, 155. 
V auquelin, M., on the juice of the 
_ Papaw, 518. On the Beryl of 
axony, 519. On different 
kinds of Alum, 74. On Ivory, 
ib, On the Milt of Fishes, 522. 
“On thejuice of Asparagus, 526. 
On Titanium and Oisanite, id. 
"On the analysis of Hair, 527. 
On Mines of Bog Iron Ore,528. 
On the existence of Piatina in 
Estremadura, 72. On an ana- 
iysis of the Onion, 532. 


a. 


mpvere, described, 


Waddilove, Dr., 





Vegetables, onthe nutrition of, 523. 

Ventenat, M., notices respecting 
plants, 52z2.. On the cenera 
Samyca and Casearia, 531. 

Veto, See Catholics. 

Vicarages, origin of, 260. . 

Vice-Chancellar of England,. ob« 
jections to that appointment, 
QI—~—94, 342-318, 

Vieusseux, Dr., his own case of 
nervous affection, 76. 

Virgil, traslations from and imi- 
tations of, by a French writer, 
465—476. 

Urine, See Henry. 

U sher, Archbishop, biographical acs 
count of, 289. 


W 


on an antient 
font, 15S. 


Walcheren, fever of, observations 
on, 268. Its distressing re- 
currence, i. 


Wall, Y)r., on premature puberty, 


Walix, that dance poetically re- 
probated, 433. ) 
Washington, Geueral, sketch of his 

character, 283. 

Water, See Rumford, Count. 

Whigs and Tories, a poetic address 
to a lady, 211. 

Willows, botanical history of, 363. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, particulars of his 
life, and obsetvations on his 
conduct, 340—351. 

Worm, disease produced by a 
species of, in the island of Jura, 
359: 

Worms, voided by the urethra, 
case of, 78. 

ae 

Yenite, a new mineral, account of, 
524. : 

Zoology, phenomena of, philoso- 

" phically considered, 481-490. 
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